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BARRETT’S 

PHOTO  CLOTH 

(Not  a  Blue  Print  Cloth — Prices  on  page  3) 

INEXPENSIVE  ARTISTIC  PERMANENT 

n  \ orked  Almost  Like  Printing  Out  Paper 


“THE  OLD  RELIABLE” 

VAN  DYKE  COPYING  CO. 

GEO,  K.  BARRETT,  Pres. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS’  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 

6~3  KINZIE  STREET  c  c  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Complete  Catalogues  Free  on  Request,  See  also  pages  2,  3  and  4 


A  Sofa  Pillonjj  Made  of  Barrett's  Photo  Cloth 

We  furnish  complete  outfits  for  making  these  Sofa  Pillow  and  Sachet  Bag  Covers  in  22x22,  17x17,  11x11  and  8x8  inch  sizes, 
for  individual  portraits  or  views  in  center.  Ornamental  border,  many  designs,  around  the  edges.  Full  particulars  in  illustrated  price 
list  No.  50. 


PORTRAITS 


We  are  headquarters  for  portrait  work  of 
all  kinds,  but  especially  high  class  work== 
the  kind  others  cannot  do  at  any  price. 

While  we  make  a  specialty  of  the  highest  class  work  in  India 
ink,  water  colors  and  oils,  we  also  do  much  of  the  less  expensive 
work  in  crayon,  sepia  and  W.  C.  pastel  at  the  lowest  prices  con¬ 
sistent  with  smooth  and  lifelike  work. 


Get  Illustrated 
Price  List  No.  50. 

Frame  Catalogue  No.  49 


WHEN  YOU  SEE  A 

VAN  DYKE 

YOU  SEE  A  LIKENESS 
(Guaranteed) 


We  make  the  very  best  bromides  that  can  be  produced, 
at  lowest  prices  consistent  with  really  first-class  en- 
largments  made  on  best  paper  (not  developing  paper 
or  “mill  run”  stock.  Made  on  matte,  gloss,  rough  or 
buff  stock  for  smooth  or  art  effects  at  one  price. 


PREMIUM  BROMIDES 

(the  same  work) 

At  reduced  prices  in  dozen  lots. 


BROMIDES 


••• 


/*  Photo  Supplies  t* 


Cramer  Pates 


at  35  per  cent  discount,  freight  prepaid  on  or¬ 
ders  of  $20.00  and  up. 


Defender  Papers 


at  25  per  cent  discount,  express  prepaid,  on 

orders  of  $3.00  and  up. 


Olio  Developing  Paper 


at  95  cents  per  gross  cabinet,  express 
prepaid  on  orders  of  $3.00  and  up. 


Post  Cards  ^Arg°  or  ^Ionox)  net  12c  Per  doz.,  (postage  3)  or 

_  $1.20  per  gross,  express  prepaid  on  orders  of  $3  and  up. 

Barrett’s  Photo  Cloth  net  prices,  per  dozen,  express  prepaid 

_  on  orders  of  any  amount. 


Size 

White 

*Colored 

4x5 

$0.25 

$0  35 

5x7 

■45 

.60 

6^x83^ 

•75 

1. 00 

8x8 

•85 

1. 10 

8x10 

1. 00 

1.40 

I  IXI  t 

1  50 

2.10 

17x17 

3-50 

4.80 

22x22 

6  00 

8.00 

io  ft.  roll,  35  inches  wide,  white  $3.25,  colored  $4.50. 


^Colored  cloth  will  be  furnished  in  dozens  all  one  color  or  six  assorted  colors— blue,  green, 
pink,  yellow,  lavender  and  white. 


Prepaid  Rates  Express  will  be  prepaid  on  all  orders  for  photo  papers 

- - - of  $3  and  up,  whether  one  or  more  kinds  and  sizes,  or 

of  photo  papers  and  photo  cloth  together. 


“ THE  OLD  RELIABLE ” 

VAN  DYKE  COPYING  CO. 

GEO.  K.  BARRETT.  Pres. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS’  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 

63  KINZIE  STREET,  CH  I  C  A  G  O,  HTlTT 

Export  Agents:  MULLER,  MACLEAN  &  CO. 

1  1  Broadway,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

49  Leadenhall  St.,  E.  C.,  London,  Eng. 


Complete  Catalogue  Free  on  Request 


See  also  pages  /,  2  and  4 


THE  BARRETT  LOOSE  LEAF 

Photo  Album 

{Emerson  Patent  Binder') 


Unlike  other  loose  leaf  binders  it  shows  no  unsightly  fastenings  or  joints  outside.  The 
cover  is  in  one  piece  and  the  mechanism  is  compact  and  all  inside.  Holds  one  or  fifty  stubbed 
leaves  and  looks  equally  wel1  either  way.  Old  leaves  may  be  taken  out  and  new  ones  added  in 
a  moment.  Leaves  are  made  of  folded  heavy  cadet  grey  stock  with  stubs  so  that  album  filled 
with  photos  looks  like  (and  is)  areal  book. 

Covers  are  made  in  two  styles:  Style  A— green  or  brown  silk  finish  binders’  cloth  over 
stiff  covers;  Style  B — green  or  brown  flexible  covers  of  overlapping  Suede  leather  (the  Roy- 
croft  style)  as  shown  in  illustration. 


Made  in  three  regular  sizes.  Prices  include  50  leaves — use  both  sides,  100  pages.  Prices 
of  other  sizes  to  order  on  appliation.  Sizes  indicate  size  of  leaves  beyond  the  stubs. 


Size 

7x5/4 

10x8 

12x10 


Style  A 

$  -70 
1.00 
1.75 

Your  name  in  gold 


Style  B 

$1.25 

2.00 

2.75 

lettering  25c  extra. 


50  extra  leaves 

$  .25 
.60 
.85 


If  your  dealer  can  not  supply  you,  we  will  ship,  charges  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
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Complete  Catalogue  Free  on  Request 


See  also  pages  1,  2  and  3 
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For  the  Highest 
Development  of  Photography 


AN  ENLARGED  AND  FULLY  REVISED  EDITION  OF 

PICTORIAL  COMPOSITION  AND  THE  HENRY  R. 
CRITICAL  JUDGMENT  OF  PICTURES  poore,  a.n.a 

Quarto ,  Handsomely  Illustrated  with  80  Reproductions. 
Net,  S/.jo.  {Postage,  14  cetits. ) 

1  Photo-Miniature,  New  York:  “The  author  states  in  his  own 
way  all  that  we  found  helpful  in  Burnet’s  classic  essays  and  the 
best  of  what  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Emerson,  Robinson, 

Hinton  and  others  who  have  written  for  photographers.” 


W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS’ 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOKS 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

PRACTICAL  GUIDE  FOR  THE  BEGINNER 
Cloth,  $1.25.  Illustrated.  Paper,  75  cents. 

•[  A  treatise  for  the  amateur  by  one  whose  experience  as  a 
photographer  and  as  an  editor  of  the  Photographic  'Times,  the 
American  Atmual  of  Photography,  and  the  Photographic 
Instructor,  fits  him  especially  to  prepare  a  hand-book  for  the 
ordinary  work. 

SUNLIGHT  AND  SHADOW 

8vo,  Cloth,  Decorated.  Full  Gilt ,  in  a  box,  $2.50. 

If  This  volume  seeks  to  aid  the  more  advanced  photographer, 
working  on  the  assumption  that  the  reader  has  mastered  the  techni¬ 
calities  of  photography,  and  now  desires  to  make  better  pictures. 

IN  NATURE’S  IMAGE 

CHAPTERS  ON  PICTORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Large  8vo,  Cloth,  Decorated.  Full  Gilt,  S2.J0. 

\\  In  this  book  especial  attention  is  given  to  the  higher  branches 
of  pictorial  work,  portraiture,  genre,  etc.,  etc. 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  COMPANY 

33  EAST  171-h  STREET  ::  NEW  YORK 
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Photographic 

Amusements 

BY  WALTER  E.  WOODBURY 

Late  Editor  of  The  Photographic  Times 

This  is  a  book  which  commends  _n 

?st0edSii0photog?aphyen  th°Se  Wh°  316  "0t 
DREFD0RpYg^N§F^EAA™  MAYERandT^  H.UN' 

packed  full  of  interesting  and  entertalYg  things.  “0nS' 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 


Introduction 
The  Mirror  and  the  Camera 
The  Photo- Anamorphosis 
Statuette  Portraits 
Magic  Photographs 
Spirit  Photography 

Photography  for  Household  Decoration 
Leaf  Prints 

To  Make  a  Pen  and  Ink  Sketch  from  a  Pho 
tograph 

Photographs  on  Silk 
Photographing  a  Catastrophe 
Photographs  on  Various  Fabrics 
Silhouettes 

Photographing  the  Invisible 

How  to  Make  Photographs  in  a  Bottle 

Photographs  in  Any  Color 

The  Disappearing  Photography 

Freak  Pictures  with  a  Black  Background 

riow  to  Copy  Drawings 

Sympathetic  Photographs 

Dry  Plates  That  Will  Develop  with  Water 

Caricature  Photographs 

Photographic  Sea  Weeds 

Stamp  Portraits 


Luminous  Photographs 
Floral  Photography 
Distorted  Images 
Photographs  Without  Light 
Electric  Photographs 
Magic  Vignettes 
A  Simple  Method  of  Enlarging 
Moonlight  Effects 

Photographing  Snow  and  Ice  Crystals 

Photographing  Ink  Crystals 

Pinhole  Photography 

f,[c.ak  Pictures  by  Successive  Exposures 

Wide-Angle  Studies 

Conical  Portraits 

Making  Direct  Positives  in  the  Camera 

Instantaneous  Photography 

Artificial  Mirages  by  Photography 

Photo-Chromoscope 

Composite  Photography 

Tele-Photo  Pictures 

Lightning  Photographs 

Photographing  Fireworks 

Doubles 

Double  Exposures 
Comical  Portraits 


Price  : 

ROYAL  OCTAVO,  PAPER  COVERS,  ONE  DOLLAR 

In  card-board  mailing  case.  Will  be  sent  to  any 
address  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

39  Union  Square,  New  York 
ORDERS  FROM  THE  TRADE  ARE  SOLICITED 
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When  purchasing  a  Developer  I  *™  wt  I  Ivl  I  THE  OLDEST  AND  MOST 

please  be  particular  to  specify  .III  Im  I  [  Ij  I  I  ^  FAVORABLY  KNOWN  BRAND 


SEND  ORDERS  TO  YOUR  DEALERS. 


The  Proof 
of  The  Premo  is 
The  Picture 
It  Produces 


For  indoors  or  out;  for  business  or  pleasure; 
with  plates  or  films;  the  Premo  will  produce 
the  most  perfect  pictures. 

The  Premo  takes  plates  or  films  with  equal 
facility  thus  it  is  ONE  camera  which  does 
the  work  of  TW O — and  when  the  Film 
Pack  is  used,  one  of  more  films  may  be 
removed  for  development  at  any  time  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  unexposed  ones. 

Made  in  styles  and  prices  suitable  for  all 
purposes. 

Catalog  sent  on  request. 

ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

37  South  Street  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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BAU8CH  I 


f-6.3 

3  Lenses  in  One 

The  Lens  of  the  highest  optical  corrections,  finest 
definition  and  freedom  from  astigmatism. 

Convertible  Protar  gives  three  Lenses  in  one, 
either  front  or  rear  system  used  alone,  giving  a  perfect 
image  and  having  speed  equal  to  that  of  the  rectilinear 
lenses  in  common  use,  while  the  two  systems  combined 
have  speed  ample  for  the  most  rapid  instantaneous 
work,  with  defining  power  of  unsurpassed  excellence. 

Convertible  Protar  is  only  one  of  the  large  family 
of  Bausch  Lomb-Zeiss  Anastigmat  lenses,  each  adapted 
to  its  own  special  use.  Bausch  &  Lomb  Volute,  Iris 
Diaphragm,  Automat  and  Stereoscopic  Shutters  stand 
alone  in  their  respective  classes.  You  cannot  afford 
to  purchase  a  lens  and  shutter  without  having  our 
illustrated  catalog. 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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DON’T  BOTHER 


Get  the  AUTO  GRAFLEX 


And  see  your  image  full-size  and  right 
side  up  at  the  instant  of  exposure 

S™P'»-d  F„ca> 

lane  Shutter,  affording  time  exposures  of  any  duration 
and  instantaneous  exposures  up  i  to  part  of  a  second.’ 

The  Ideal  Camera  for  Every  One 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST 


The  Folmer  &  Schwing  Mfg.  Co. 

12-14  Caledonia  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
175  Elm  Street,  New  York  City 
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T5he  BUSTER 
BROWN  CAMERAS 


Thoroughly  practical  and  exceptionally  desirable 
Cameras  for  either  time  or  snap  shot  pictures. 

They  are  fitted  with  selected  Meniscus  Lenses 
a.nd  <are  gua.ra.nteed  to  produce  perfect  a.nd 
satisfactory  pictures. 

All  objects  are  in  focus  at  any  distance  arnd 
OlS  Buster  Brown  himself  resolves  ‘  It  takes  very 
little  trouble  to  work  them  and  very  little  money 
to  buy  them.” 

Made  for  use  with  Da.y-Light  Loading  Film. 

tO  rite  for  booklet  “  Ho  to  I  became  a  "Photographer . 


The  Anthony  (Si  Scovill  Company 


Binghampton,  N.  Y. 


and  New  York  City 


ANSCO 


CAMERAS 


WHY  ARE  ANSCO  CAMERAS 
MORE  DESIRABLE  THAN  ANY  OTHERS? 

areTmLW°r*raj;ship  is  “"surpassed  and  they 

ajjS'Si  'ss.as-  s 

simpMdt 

pictuMs*flrom°tlteestort!  bes'lnner  *°  obtain  perfect 

INQ1FILMS°R  USE  WITH  UAV‘L,aHT  LOAD- 

They  also  may  be  interchanged  for  use  with 
y  plates  by  means  of  the 

DRY  PLATC  SoIdeR  ,S  With  aD0UBLE 
photoqrapher.”OKLET  “how  1  BECAWEA 

THE  ANTHONY  &  SCOVILL  COMPANY 

B.NQUAMTON,  N.  V.  and  LL  NEW  YORK  C.TV 


ANSCO 

Non-Curling 


ANSCO 

Non-Curling,  Non-Electric 
Non- Halation 

Cartridge  Film 


The  work  of  the  Rev.  Hannibal  Goodwin  as  per 

U.  S.  Pat.  No.  610,861,  September  13th,  1898. 

FILM  PHOTOGRAPHY 
was  prevented  at  the  start  from  taking  its  place  as 
the  leading  system  of  photography  for  both  pro¬ 
fessional  and  amateur  photographers  on  account 
of  the  opposition  with  which  it  met  in  the  Patent 
Office  by  competitive  interests. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHER 
is  at  last  allowed  to  use  the  original  and  genuine 
transparen 

FILM 


is  the 

Outcome  of  a  Man’s 


Life  Work 


IX 


which  according  to  Dr.  Goodwin’s  idea  of  what  aJUm 
should  be  as  per  the  ninth  claim  of  his  patent  is 


that  is  it  lies  flat  without  the  use 
of  the  glycerine  bath. 


Non-Electric 


that  is  free  from  electric  markings 
which  look  like  branches  of  trees. 


Non-Halation 

that  is  free  from  the  halo  produced 
from  strong  contrasts  of  light.  This 
is  specially  noticeable  with  ordinary 
film  and  plates  when  photographing 
interiors  with  windows. 


Latitude  of  Exposure 

is  one  of  the  important  qualities  of  the  AN  SCO 
FILM,  as  it  allows  the  photographer  great  lee¬ 
way  in  estimating  the  length  of  exposure.  In 
short,  ANSCO  FILM  have  many  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  best  glass  plates,  with  the  additional 
features  of  film  photography,  viz: 

Lightness 
Compactness 
Loading  in  Daylight 
Unloading  in  Daylight 


Ansco  Film 


is  adapted  for  use  in  film  cameras  made  under  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Patent  namely:  ANSCO,  BUSTER  BROWN, 
KODAK,  BROWNIE,  WENO  HAWK-EYE, 
FOLDING  HAWK-EYE,  and  BUCK-EYE,  also  A1 
Vista  Panoramic  Cameras. 


DAYLIGHT  DEVELOPMENT 


Ansco  Film 

is  the  only  brand  of  film  which  is  ready  prepared  for 
development  in  the  McCurdy  Development  Box,  lately 
advertised  under  the  registered  trade-mark  “Kodak.” 
All  other  brands  must  be  prepared  by  the  user,  at  the 
expense  of  his  time  and  patience,  and  at  the  risk  of 
fogging  the  film. 

Ansco  Film 

is  ready  prepared  for  machine  development  under  a 
patented  method,  United  States  Patent  No.  "  17,283, 
dated  May  5th,  1903,  which  permits  both  ends  of  the 
film  to  be  attached  to  the  black  paper  without  the  chance 
of  the  film  buckling  and  bunching  in  the  camera. 
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.OODWIN , 


1^X2^ 

2^X2^ 

2Xx3X 

2^X3X 

2>^X4X 

3%  x4X 


3Xx4X  Adapted  to 
3Xx3X  For . 

3^x3X  Adapted  to 


3XxsX 

4  x  5 

4  x  5 

4/^X3^ 

5  X4 

7  x  5 

4  x  5 

4Xx3X 

5  x  4 
7  x  5 


PRICE 

6  EX. 

PRICE 
12  EX. 

$ 

$  .25 

•15 

•25 

•15 

.20 

.20 

.40 

•25 

oo 

•35 

.70 

•30  . 6o 

PRICE  PRICE 
6  EX.  10  EX. 

$  -40  $  .70 

PRICE 
12  EX. 


PRICE  LIST 

Adapted  to  Pocket  Kodak 

°  Folding  Pocket  Kodak'  .'  '  ' 

Adapted  to  No  r-A  Folding  PocletK^ak  !  '  ' 

. ,  V  and  6  ANSCO  Cameras.  '  V 

j  Fo.  3  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  No.  3  Buck- 
{  gr  3  Folding  Hawk-Eye,  Stereo  l 

1  No  ?'S!coCamLWen0 

1  ^  °dia^4  No-  4  Panorama  Kodak  Tourist  i 

Adapted  to  No.  3-A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 

. r  N°-  3.  5  and  7  ANSCO  Cameras.  '  4 

f  4  Folding  Buck-Eye,  No.  4  Weno  Hawk- 
Adapted  to  -I  gye,  4 folding  Hawk-Eye,  No.  4  Bulls- 

L  G  A1  Vista  BuUet  or  No-  4  B  and  No.  4  f  -45  .90 

Adapted  to  No.  3  Cartridge  Kodak  J 

Adapted  to  No.  S-B,  5-D  s-F  No  s  r  A1  r*  '  '  '35  -70 

a  or  No.  4  Cartridge  Kodak  5  A1  VlSta  Cameras 

Adapted  to  No.  7-D,  No.  7-E  No  7-F  A1  VicA  r,  '  '  ’45  .90 

or  No  5  Cartridge  Kodak  7  ’  A1  VlSta  Cameras  Q 

^apte^ to  4  Horizontal  Roll  Holder  '  '  '8°  1-60 

n  il  ^ap!6^  to  3  Vertical  Roll  Holder  '  ’9° 

rtt  ^faPted  to  4  Vertical  Roll  Holder  '  -7° 

K.-H  Adapted  to  5  Vertical  Roll  Holder  .  '  '  -9° 

REMEMBER 

film,  the  best 

ntula  given  in  o„r  instruction  sV^^^tSSuIfnlSf- 

REMEMBER  ALSO 

when  you  ask  for  film  to  mention  the  trade  mark  “ANSCO.” 

the  ANTHONY  &  SCOVILL  COMPANY 

Sole  Distributors  to  the  Trade 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  and  New  York  City 
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THE 


=1— 1  MODERN  l-^= 
AND  UP-TO-DATE 
DEVELOPING  PAPER 


Is  conceded  to  be  the  most  reliable  and  easiest  manipulated 
of  all  Developing  Papers. 

Perfect  Prints  can  be  obtained  from  negatives  with  Cyko 
when  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  so  with  other  papers. 

The  varieties  of  grades  and  surfaces  in  which  it  is  manu¬ 
factured  is  the  reason. 


CYKO  IS  MANUFACTURED  IN 
SIX  DIFFERENT  SURFACES: 


GLOSSY. 

ART. 

STUDIO. 


MATTE. 

SEMI-MATTE. 

ROUGH. 


EACH  SURFACE  IS  MADE  IN 
THREE  GRADES: 

CONTRAST.  NORMAL.  SOFT. 


This  feature  enables  the  photographer  to  produce  perfect 


The  Cyko  Manual  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  user  of 
Developing  Papers.  It  is  a  practical  instructor  and  gives  the 
cause  and  remedy  for  any  unsatisfactory  result.  It  is  supplied 
gratis  on  application. 


THE  ANTHONYj  &  SCOVILL  COMPANY 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.  AND  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Monarch  Matte 

Monarch  produces  prints  of  greater  brilliancy 
than  any  other  Collodion  Paper 
Monarch  is  NON-CURLING  and  its  keeping 
quality  is  unequalled. 

Monarch  is  easier  of  manipulation,  yields  more 
detail,  and  is  absolutely  PERMANENT,  UNI¬ 
FORM  and  RELIABLE. 

Try  Monarch  for  your  next  prints  and  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  superior  qualities. 

THE  ANTHONY  &  SCOVILL  COMPANY 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.  and  NEW  YORK  C,TY 


If  you  toant  to  be  up-to-date  use 

GOERZ  LENSES 

CCLOR  ( formerly  Series  I B) 

f:4.5-f:5.5 

For  fast  instantaneous  work 
under  trying  conditions,  Children 
Studies,  Portraits  in  the  Studio, 
Groups,  Athletic  Work,  Racetrack 
Pictures,  Animal  Studies,  News¬ 
paper  Work,  etc. 

DAGOR  {formerly  Series  III) 

f:  6 . 8 

For  General  Work,  Landscapes, 
Portraits,  Architectural  Subjects, 
Telephotographs,  Scientific  and 
Photomicrographic  work  of  all 
description. 

Specially  valuable  for  Wide- 
Angle  Work  (up  to  90°).  The 
Dagor  is  the  only  lens  on  the  market  the  diameter  of  Field 
of  which  is  equal  to  twice  its  own  focal  length. 

For  Extreme  Wide  Angle  Work  use  our  “  Hypergone.”  It  will 
include  up  to  185°. 

For  Hand  Camera:— The  Goerz  Auschutz  beats  them  all.  Light, 
strong,  compact,  practical.  Focal  Plane  Shutter  and  all  its 
advantages.  Try  one  and  see  for  yourself. 

For  Field  Glasses:— Investigate  the  merits  of  the  Goerz  Trieder  Binoc¬ 
ulars.  Refuse  cheaper  substitutes.  The  quality  follows  the  price. 

Do  not  forget  our  free  trial  offer.  Convince  yourself  by  trying  one  of 
our  Lenses  and  comparing  them  with  others.  Apply  or  write  for  our 
complete  Lens  Catalogue  AA  to 

C.  P.  GOERZ  OPTICAL  WORKS 

52  EAST  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
HEY  WORTH  BUILDING,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Kindly  Read  the  Following 


Dear  Reader: 

Since  the  first  double  Anastigmat  was  put  on 
the  market  by  the  firm  of  C.  P.  Goerz,  thirteen  years  ago,  over 
Two  Hundred  Thousand  of  these  lenses  have  been  manu¬ 
factured  and  sold.  And  we  speak  here  of  the  Anastigmats 
alone,  which  form  but  a  branch  of  the  business  done  by  the 
C.  P.  Goerz  Optische  Anstalt.  The  demand  has  constantly 
far  exceeded  the  supply.  Additions  after  additions  were 
made  to  the  main  factory  in  Berlin.  Branch  factories  were 
established  at  Winterstein,  St.  Petersburg  and  New  York,  and 
concessions  to  manufacture  the  Goerz  Patents  were  given  to 
English  manufacturers.  Yet  with  all,  additional  means  will 
have  to  be  provided  again  this  year  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  our  customers,  and  to  decrease  the  congestion  and  pressure 
at  the  C.  P.  Goerz  factories,  taxed  already  to  the  utmost  of 
their  capacity. 

It  is  but  proper  that  we  should  thank  here  publicly  all  our 
friends  who,  in  face  of  our  inability  to  deliver  at  times  as 
promptly  as  we  would  have  desired,  have  been  willing  to 
wait,  preferring  to  secure  our  goods,  even  at  the  dost  of  some 
personal  inconvenience,  rather  than  to  purchase  the  “  Just-as- 
good  ”  product  always  to  be  found  ‘ 1  Ready-to-purchase  ”  on 
the  market. 

This  coming  year  New  plans  have  been  devised  by  which 
the  New  York  Factory  will  be  enlarged  to  more  than  twice 
its  actual  capacity.  At  the  same  time  several  new  lines 
of  goods  will  be  put  on  the  market  during  the  season  of  1906. 
We  hope  that  they  will  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  fatemity,  the  same  enthusiastic  reception  as  greeted 
their  elders.  Meanwhile  we  shall  continue  to  strain  all  our 
efforts  towards  securing  for  and  preserving  always  in  our 
goods,  that  high  standard  of  quality,  which  has  built  up  the 
name  of  this  firm  and  established  its  splendid  business  on  a 
firm  and  durable  foundation.  May  it,  with  your  help,  dear 
Reader,  increase  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in  the  past. 

C.  P.  GOERZ  OPTICAL  WORKS. 


C.  P.  GOERZ  OPTICAL  WORKS 

52  EAST  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
HEYWORTH  BUILDING,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
BERLIN  LONDON  PARIS  ST.  PETERSBURG 
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Preface. 


In  presenting  the  twentieth  volume  ot 
The  American  Annual  of  Photography 
we  wish  to  express  our  hearty  thanks  tor 
the  cordial  manner  in  which  our  endeavors 
have  been  encouraged  and  supported  by 
the  American  photographic  fraternity. 

We  also  wish  to  render  due  credit  to 
our  contributors  without  whose  intelli¬ 
gent  and  willing  cooperation  the  work 
would  have  been  impossible. 

The  Editors. 


November,  1905. 
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January,  1906. 


1st 

Month. 

31  Days. 

IJay  of  Year. 

Day  of  Month. 

Day  of  Week. 

N.  Y. 

City. 

Sun 

rises. 

Sun 

sets. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

I 

1 

i 

M 

7  25 

4  43 

2 

2 

Tu 

7  25 

4  44 

3 

3 

W 

7  25 

4  45 

4 

4 

Th 

7  25 

4  46 

5 

5 

F 

7  25 

4  47 

6 

6 

Sa 

7  25 

4  48 

7 

7 

£ 

7  25 

4  49 

8 

8 

M 

7  24 

4  50 

9 

9 

Tu 

7  24 

4  51 

!  10 

10 

W 

7  24 

4  52 

11 

11 

Th 

7  24 

4  53 

12 

12 

F 

7  23 

4  54 

13 

13 

Sa 

7  23 

4  55 

14 

14 

£ 

7  23 

4  56 

1  15 

15 

M 

7  22 

4  57 

16 

16 

Tu 

7  22 

4  59 

17 

17 

W 

7  21 

5  00 

18 

18 

Th 

7  21 

5  01 

19 

19 

F 

7  21 

5  02 

20 

20 

Sa 

7  20 

5  03 

21 

21 

£ 

7  19 

5  04 

22 

22 

M 

7  18 

5  05 

(  23 

23 

Tu 

7  17 

5  07 

24 

24 

W 

7  17 

5  08 

25 

26 

Th 

7  16 

5  09 

26 

26 

F 

7  16 

5  10 

27 

27 

Sa 

7  15 

5  11 

28 

28 

$ 

7  14 

5  13 

29 

29 

M 

7  13 

5  14 

30 

30 

Tu 

7  12 

5  15 

31 

31  ! 

W 

7  12 

5  16 

F  ebruary , 

1906. 

2(1  Month. 

28  Days. 

fa 

< 

W 

i* 

X 

h 

Z 

o 

s 

fa 

fa 

fa 

£ 

N.  Y 

City. 

fa 

fa 

fa 

Sun 

Sun 

>- 

< 

Q 

< 

Q 

o 

< 

Q 

rises. 

H.  M. 

sets. 

H.  M 

32 

i 

Th 

7  11 

5  18 

33 

2 

F 

7  10 

5  19 

34 

3 

Sa 

7  09 

5  20 

35 

4 

£ 

7  07 

5  21 

36 

6 

M 

7  06 

5  2*2 

37 

3 

Tu 

7  05 

5  23 

38 

7 

W 

7  04 

5  25 

39 

8 

Th 

7  03 

5  26 

40 

9 

F 

7  02 

5  27 

41 

10 

Sa 

7  01 

5  28 

42 

11 

£ 

7  00 

5  30 

43 

12 

M 

6  58 

5  31 

44 

13 

Tu 

6  57 

5  32 

45 

14 

W 

6  56 

5  34 

46 

15 

Th 

6  55 

5  35 

47 

16 

F 

6  53 

5  36 

48 

17 

Sa 

6  52 

5  37 

49 

18 

£ 

6  51 

5  39 

50 

19 

M 

6  49 

5  40 

51 

20 

Tu 

6  48 

5  41 

52 

21 

W 

6  46 

5  43 

53 

22 

Th 

6  45 

5  44 

54 

23 

F 

6  44 

5  45 

55 

24 

Sa 

6  42 

5  46 

56 

25 

£ 

6  41 

5  48 

57 

26 

M 

6  39 

5  49 

58 

27 

Tu 

6  38 

5  50 

59 

28 

1 

W 

6  37 

5  51 

IO 


March,  1906. 

♦  

3tl  Month. 

31  Days. 

I)AV  OF  YEAH. 

Day  of  Month. 

W 

N.  Y.  City. 

a 

£ 

a 

o 

> 

< 

Sun 

rises. 

Sun 

sets. 

Q 

H.  M. 

rf.  M. 

60 

1 

Th 

6  35 

5  53 

61 

2 

F 

6  34 

5  53 

;  62  : 

3 

Sa 

6  32 

5  54 

1  63 

4 

& 

6  30 

5  55 

64 

5 

M 

6  29 

5  56 

65  1 

6 

Tu 

6  27 

5  57 

66 

7 

W 

6  25 

5  58 

67  I 

8 

Th 

6  24 

5  59 

68  l 

9 

F 

6  22 

6  00 

69 

10 

Sa 

6  20 

6  01 

70 

11 

$ 

6  19 

6  02 

71 

12 

M 

6  17 

6  03 

72 

13 

Tu 

6  16 

6  04 

73 

14 

W 

6  14 

6  05 

74 

15 

Th 

6  12 

6  06 

75 

16 

F 

6  11 

6  08 

76 

17 

Sa 

6  09 

6  09 

77 

18 

.8 

6  07 

6  10 

78 

19 

M 

6  06 

6  11 

79 

20 

Tu 

6  04 

6  12 

80 

21 

W 

6  02 

6  13 

81 

22 

Th 

6  01 

6  14 

82 

23 

F 

5  59 

6  15 

83 

24 

Sa 

1  5  58 

6  16 

84 

25 

a 

5  56 

6  17 

85 

26 

M 

5  54 

6  18 

86 

27 

Tu 

5  52 

6  19 

87 

28 

W 

5  51 

6  20 

88 

29 

Th 

5  49 

6  21 

89 

30 

F 

5  47 

6  22 

90 

1  31 

Sa 

5  45 

6  23 

April 

,  1906. 

4tli  Month. 

30  Days. 

05 

X 

H 

Z 

a 

a 

N.  Y.  City. 

a 

> 

O 

>• 

o 

£ 

a 

o 

>> 

£  ; 
a 
c 

>*  • 

< 

Sun 

rises. 

Sun 

sets. 

ft 

o 

Q 

H.  M 

H.  M  | 

91 

i 

a 

5  44 

6  24 

92 

2 

M 

5  42 

6  26 

93 

3 

Tu 

5  41 

6  27 

94 

4 

W 

5  39 

6  28 

95 

5 

Th 

5  37 

6  29 

96 

6 

F 

5  36 

6  30 

97 

7 

Sa 

5  34 

6  31 

98 

8 

» 

5  13 

6  32 

99 

9 

M 

5  31 

6  33 

100 

10 

Tu 

5  30 

6  34 

101 

11 

W 

5  28 

6  35 

102 

12 

Th 

5  26 

6  36 

103 

13 

F 

5  25 

6  37 

104 

14 

Sa 

5  24 

6  38 

105 

15 

s 

5  22 

6  39 

106 

16 

M 

5  20 

6  40 

107 

17 

Tu 

5  19 

6  41 

108 

18 

W 

5  17 

6  42 

109 

19 

Th 

5  16 

6  43 

110 

20 

F 

5  14 

6  44 

111 

21 

Sa 

5  13 

6  45 

112 

22 

a 

5  11 

6  46 

113 

23 

M 

5  10 

6  47 

114 

24 

Tu 

5  08 

6  48 

115 

25 

W 

5  07 

6  49 

116 

26 

Th 

5  06 

6  50 

117 

27 

F 

5  04 

6  51 

118 

28 

Sa 

5  03 

6  52 

119 

29 

a 

5  02 

6  53 

120 

30 

M 

5  0C 

6  55 

II 
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June,  1906 

• 

5th 

Month. 

31  Days. 

6th 

Month. 

30  Days. 

OS 

X 

h 

* 

N.  Y.  City. 

X 

h 

X 

!  N.  V.  Cnv. 

< 

Z 

W 

< 

z 

b 1 

bS 

2 

£ 

> 

s 

b. 

O 

(x. 

O 

b. 

O 

Sun 

rises. 

Sun 

b. 

O 

b. 

o 

fee 

O 

Sun 

Sun 

> 

< 

> 

< 

>• 

> 

>> 

>• 

rises. 

sets. 

a 

Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

< 

Q 

a.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M 

121 

1 

Tu 

4  59 

6  56 

152 

1 

F 

4  31 

7  24 

122 

2 

W 

4  58 

6  57 

153 

2 

Sa 

4  30 

7  25 

123 

3 

Th 

4  56 

6  58 

154 

3 

8 

4  36 

7  26 

124 

4 

F 

4  55 

6  59 

155 

4 

M 

4  30 

7  26 

j  125 

5 

Sa 

4  54 

7  00 

156 

6 

Tu 

4  29 

7  27 

126 

6 

8 

4  53 

7  01 

157 

6 

W 

4  29 

7  28 

127 

7 

M 

4  52 

7  02 

158 

7 

Th 

4  29 

7  28 

128 

8 

Tu 

4  51 

7  03 

159 

8 

F 

4  29 

7  29 

129 

9 

W 

4  49 

7  04 

160 

9 

Sa 

4  28 

7  30 

130 

10 

Th 

4  48 

7  05 

161 

10 

s 

4  28 

7  30 

131 

1 1 

F 

4  47 

7  06 

162 

11 

M 

4  28 

7  31 

132 

12 

Sa 

4  46 

7  07 

163 

12 

Tu 

4  28 

7  31 

133 

13 

* 

4  45 

7  08 

164 

13 

W 

4  28 

7  32 

134 

14 

M 

4  44 

7  09 

165 

14 

Th 

4  28 

7  32 

135 

15 

Tu 

4  43 

7  10 

166 

15 

F 

4  28 

7  32 

136 

16 

W 

4  43 

7  11 

167 

16 

Sa 

4  28 

7  33 

137 

17 

Th 

4  41 

7  12 

168 

17 

8 

4  28 

7  33 

138 

18 

F 

4  40 

7  13 

169 

18 

M 

4  28 

7  33 

139 

19 

Sa 

4  39 

7  14 

170 

19 

Tu 

4  28 

7  31 

1  140 

20 

8 

4  39 

7  15 

171 

20 

W 

4  29 

7  34 

141 

21 

M 

4  38 

7  16 

172 

21 

Th 

4  29 

7  34 

112 

22 

Tu 

4  37 

7  17 

173 

22 

F 

4  29 

7  31 

143 

23 

W 

4  36 

7  18 

174 

23 

Sa 

4  29 

7  34 

144 

24 

Th 

4  36 

7  19 

175 

24 

8 

4  29 

7  34 

145 

25 

F 

4  35 

7  20- 

176 

25 

M 

4  30 

7  35 

146 

26 

Sa 

4  34 

7  20 

177 

26 

Tu 

4  30 

7  35 

147 

27 

8 

4  34 

7  21 

178 

27 

W 

4  30 

7  35 

148  1 

28 

M 

4  33 

7  22 

179 

28 

Th 

4  31 

7  35 

149 

29 

Tu 

4  32 

7  23 

180 

29 

F 

4  31 

7  35 

150 

30 

W 

4  32 

7  23 

181 

30 

Sa 

4  32 

7  35 

151  | 

31 

Th 

4  31 

7  24 

1 

1 
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July,  1906. 


7th  Month.  31  Days. 


K 

< 

Ed 

> 

Ex. 

> 

< 

1 

Day  ok  Month. 

. 

* 

»  1 

Ed 

£ 

O  1 

> 

< 

a 

N.  Y.  City. 

Sun 

rises. 

Sun 

sets 

H.  M 

H.  M. 

182 

1 

* 

4  32 

7  35 

183 

2 

M 

4  £2 

7  35 

184 

3 

Tu 

4  33 

7  34 

185 

4 

W 

4  33 

7  31 

186 

5 

Th 

4  34 

7  34 

187 

6 

F 

4  35 

7  34 

188 

7 

Sa  j 

4  35 

7  33 

189 

8 

* 

4  36 

7  33 

190 

9 

M 

4  37 

7  33 

191 

10 

Tu 

4  37 

7  32 

192 

11 

W 

4  38 

7  32 

193 

12 

Th 

4  39 

7  31 

194 

13 

F 

4  39 

7  31 

195 

14 

Sa 

4  40 

7  30 

196 

15 

4  41 

7  30 

197 

16 

M 

4  42 

7  29 

198 

17 

Tu 

4  43 

7  29 

199 

18 

W 

4  44 

7  28 

200 

19 

Th 

4  44 

7  27 

201 

20 

F 

4  45 

7  26 

202 

2i 

Sa 

4  46 

7  26 

203 

22 

» 

4  47 

7  25 

204 

23 

M 

4  48 

7  24 

205 

24 

Tu 

4  48 

7  23 

206 

25 

W 

4  49 

7  23 

207 

26 

Th 

4  50 

7  22 

208 

27 

F 

4  51 

7  21 

209 

28 

Sa 

4  52 

7  20 

210 

29 

8 

4  53 

7  19 

211 

30 

M 

4  54 

7  18 

212 

31 

Tu 

4  55 

7  17 

August,  1906. 


8th  Month.  31  Days. 


Ed 

< 

M 

> 

> 

< 

Day  of  Month. 

— - 

|  Day  of  Week. 

N.  Y. 

C  n  v. 

Sun 

rises. 

Sun 

sets. 

H.  M 

H.  M 

— 

213 

1 

w 

4  56 

7  16 

214 

2 

Th 

4  57 

7  14 

215  : 

3 

F 

4  58 

7  13 

216 

4 

Sa 

4  59 

7  12 

217 

5 

s 

5  00 

7  11 

218 

6 

M 

5  01 

7  10 

219 

7 

Tu 

5  02 

7  09 

220 

8 

W 

5  03 

7  07 

221 

9 

Th 
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September,  1906. 

October, 
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i  9th 

1 

Month. 
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November, 

1906. 
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Month. 

30  Days. 

Day  of  Year. 
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Day  of  Week. 
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Reference  Calendar  for  Three  Years, 
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Eclipses  in  11MN3. 

Note  -Local  mean  time  for  the  latitude  of  Neiv  York  City  is  used  in  reckoning 
eclipses,  sunset  and  sunrise.  Subtract  Jour  minutes  to  change  the  reckoning  to  has  tern 
standard  time  of  7jth  meridian.  .  ,  ,  . 

t toon's  phases  are  calculated  for  Eastern  standard  time.  Morn ,  is  understood  to 

extend  f-om  Midnight  to  Noon  “  Eve,"  from  Noon  to  Midnight.  _ 

In  the  year  190(5  there  will  be  tive  Eclipses,  three  of  the  Sun  and  two  of  the  Moon,  as 

t0lU|*S Total  of  the  Moon,  February  9.  Begins.  0.57  A.M.;  total  begins,  1.58  A.M.;  middle, 
2  J7  A.M  ;  total  ends,  3.36  A  M.,  ends,  4.3.  A  M. 

II.  Partial  of  the  Sun.  February  24,  invisible. 

III.  Partial  of  the  Sun,  July  21,  invisible.  .  tt  <; 

IV.  Total  cf  the  Moon,  August  4.  The  beginning  only  will  be  visible  in  western  IT  S. 
V  Partial  of  ihe  Sun.  August  19,  visible  in  northwestern  U.  S.,  Wyoming,  Montana, 

I  daho,  Washington  and  Oregon. 


SPRINT!  begins. 
SOMMER  begins. 


The  Seasons. 

March  20,  3  p.m.  I  AUTUMN  begins 
. June  21,  noon.  |  WINTER  begins. 


September  23,  2  a  m. 
.  December  2 1 ,  9  p.m. 


Chnreli  Days. 


Septuagesima  Sun  .  Feb.  1 1 

Sexagesima  Sun _ Feb.  13 

Quinquagesima  Sun  Feb.  2i 
Shrove  Tuesday...  Feb.  27 

Ash  Wednesday . Feb.  28 

Quadragesima  Sun.  Mar.  4 

Mid-Lent  Sun . Mar.  25 

Passion  Sun . Apr.  1 

Palm  Sunday  . . Apr.  8 


Good  Friday . Apr.  13 

Easter  Sunday . Apr.  15 

Low  Sunday.. . Apr.  22 

Rogation  Sunday. . .  May  20 

Ascension  Day . May  24 

Whitsunday  (Pent.). June  3 
Trinity  Sunday.  June  10 

Corpus  Christi . June  14 

Advent  Sunday - Dec.  2 


Chronological 

Cycles. 


Dominical  Letter .  G 

Epact . 5 

Lunar  Cycle  (Gold.  No.)  7 

Solar  Cycle .  11 

Roman  Indiction .  4 

Julian  Period . ....6619 

Dionysian  Period . 235 

Jewish  Lunar  Cycle .  4 


Chronological  Eras. 

The  year  1906,  which  comprises  the  latter  part  of  the  130th  and  the  first  part  of  the 
131st  vear  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  corresponds  to  the 
year  6619  of  the  Julian  Period  the  year  7414-7415  of  the  Byzantine  Era;  the  year 
5666-67  of  the  Jewish  Era;  the  year  2659  since  the  Foundation  of  Rome,  according  to 
Varro  •  the  year  2682  of  the  Olympiads  ;  the  year  1622  of  the  era  of  Diocletian  ;  the  }  ear 
2566  o( the  Japanese  Era  ;  the  year  1323-24  of  the  Mohammedan  Era. 

The  1st  day  of  January  of  the  year  1906  is  the  2,417,212th  day  since  the  commencement 
of  the  Julian  Period.  _  ,  .  , 

The  Julian  Calendar,  which  is  still  used  in  the  Russian  Empire,  dates  twelve  days 
back  of  our  own — the  Gregorian  Calendar.  Thus  a  letter  from  St.  Petersburg  dated 
January  1st  was  really  written  on  January  13th.  , 

The  Russians  generally  use,  in  official  documents  and  frequently  in  business  corre¬ 
spondence,  two  dates,  which  they  call  old  style  ”  and  “  new  style  ;  and  in  Alaska  three 
dates  have  been  used  on  their  documents,  because  the  early  navigators  forgot  to  make 
allowance  for  the  crossing  of  the  180th  meridian  in  sailing  from  Siberia  to  North  America. 


Legal  Holidays  in 

Jan.  1.  New  Year’s  Day  .  In  all  states  except 
Ma.«s«chuset.is,New  Hampshire  and  Khode  Island. 

Jan.  8.  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  new 
ORLEANS:  In  Louisiana. 

Jan.  19.  Lkr’s  Birthday  ;  In  Georgia,  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia. 

Feb.  12  Lincoln's  Birthday  :  In  all  States. 

Feb.  22.  Washington’s  Birthday  :  In  all  States 
except  Arkansas,  Iowa  and  Mississippi 

Feb.  19  >1ardi-Gras:  In  Alabama  and  Louisiana 

March  2.  anniversary  of  Texan  Independ¬ 
ence:  In  Texas. 

March  4.  Firemen’s  Anniversary:  In  New 
Orleans,  La. 

April  1 .  Good  Friday :  In  A labama.  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee 

April  19.  Patriots’  Day  :  In  Massachusetts. 

A  PHIL  21.  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  SAN 
Jacinto:  In  Texas. 

April  26.  Memorial  Day  :  In  Alabama  and 
Georgia. 

May  4.  Charter  Day:  In  New  York  City. 

May  10.  Memorial  Day  ;  In  North  Carolina. 


the  Various  States. 

May  20.  Anniversary  of  the  Signing  of  thb 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence: 
In  North  Caroli"a. 

May  30  Decoration  Day:  In  Arizona,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  District 
of  Columbia,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Khode 
Island,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Vermont,  Wisconsin. 
Washington  and  Wyoming. 

June  3.  Jefferson  Davis’s  Birthday:  In 
Florida. 

June  17.  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  :  In  Boston, 

Mass. 

July  4.  Independence  Day  :  In  all  States. 

July  24.  Pioneers’  Day  :  In  Utah. 

Sept.  3.  Labor  Day  :  I n  Alabama,  California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  deor- 
eia.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Mary¬ 
land,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Montana.  Ne¬ 
braska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey ,  New  York, 
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Legal  Holidays  (Continued). 


Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia 
and  Washington. 

Sept.  9.  admission  Day  :  In  California. 

Sept.  12  Labor  Day:  In  Florida. 

Oct.  31.  Admission  Day  :  In  Nevada. 

Nov  8.  General  Election  Day  :  In  Arizona, 
California,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maryland, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jerse  ,  New  York,  North 
Dakota.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  West  Virginia, 
Washington,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming. 

Nov.  25  Labor  Day  ;  In  Louisiana. 

Nov.  29.  Thanksgiving  Day  :  in  all  States, 
though  in  some  it  is  not  a  statutorv  holiday 

Dec.  25  Christmas  Day.  In  all  States ;  in  South 
Carolina,  the  two  succeeding  days  in  addition. 

Sundays  and  Fast  Days  are  legal  holidays  in 
all  States,  which  designate  them  as  such 

Arbor  Day  is  a  legal  holiday  in  Kansas,  North 
Dakota,  Rhode  Island  and  Wyoming,  the  day 


being  set  bv  the  Governor— in  Nebraska,  April  22  ; 
California,  September  9:  Colorado,  third  Friday 
in  April ;  Montana,  third  Tuesday  in  April , 
Utah,  first  Saturday  in  April :  Idaho,  Friday  after 
May  1. 

Ev  kry  Saturday  after  12  o’clock  noon  is  a  legal 
holiday  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  New  Orleans, 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  -,  and  from  June  1  to 
September  30  in  New  Castle  Co.,  Del. 

There  are  no  national  holidays,  not  even  the 
Fourth  "f  July.  Congress  has  at  various  times 
appointed  special  holidays.  In  the  sec  nd  session 
of  the  Fifty-thi'd  Congress,  it  passed  an  act 
making  Labor  Day  a  public  holiday  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and  it  has  recognized  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  certain  days  as  holidays,  for  commercial 
purposes,  in  such  legislation  as  the  Bankruptcy 
net,  but  with  the  exception  named,  there  is  no 
general  statute  on  the  subject.  The  proclamation 
of  the  President  designating  a  day  of  thanks¬ 
giving  only,  makes  it  a  holiday  in  those  States 
which  provide  by  law  for  it. 


United  States  and  Territories. 


States  and 
Territories. 

Populat’n 
in  1900. 

Capitals. 

States  and 
Territories. 

Populat’n 
in  19u0. 

Capitals. 

1,828,697 
63,441 
122,9  1 
1,311,564 

Montgomery. 

Montana . 

243,329 

Helena. 

Nebraska . 

1,068,539 

42,335 

Lincoln. 

Nevada . 

Carson  City. 
Concord. 

Arkansas . 

Liule  Rock 

New  Hampshire. 

411,588 

1,485,053 

539,700 

Sacramento. 

New  Jersey . 

1,883,669 

Trenton. 

Colorado . 

Denver. 

New  Mexico  T. . 

195,310 

Santa  F6. 

Connecticut . 

908,355 

Hartford. 

New  York . 

7,268,012 

Albany. 

Delaware . . . 

184,735 

Dover. 

North  Carolina. . 

1.893,810 

Raleigh. 

Florida . 

52k,  542 

Tallahassee. 

North  Dakota . . . 

319,146 

Bismark. 

2,216,331 

161,772 

Atlanta. 

Ohio . 

4,157,545 

Columbus. 

Idaho. . . . 

Boise  City. 

Oklahoma  Terr  . 

398,245 

Guthrie. 

4,821,550 

2,516,462 

391,960 

Springfield. 

Indianapolis. 

Oregon.. . 

413,536 

Salem 

Indiana . 

Indian  Terr . 

Pennsylvania... . 
Rhode  Island... . 

6,302,115 

428,556 

Harrisburg. 

Providence. 

2,231,854 

Des  Moines 

-South  Carolina. . 

1,340.316 

Columbia. 

Kansas . 

1.470,495 

Topeka. 

South  Dakota. . . 

401,570 

Pierre. 

Kentucky  . 

2,147.174 

Frankfort. 

Tennessee . 

\020.616 

Nashville. 

Louisiana . 

1. 381,025 

Baton  Rouge. 

Texas . 

3,048,710 

Austin. 

Maine . . 

694.466 

Augusta 

Utah  Terr  ... 

276.749 

Salt  Lake  City 

Maryland . . 

1  190,050 

Annapolis. 

Vermont . 

343,641 

Montpelier. 

Massachusetts.. . . 

2,805,346 

Boston. 

Virginia . 

1,854  184 

Richmond. 

Michigan . 

2,420,982 

Lansing. 

Washington  .... 

518,103 

Olympia. 

Minnesota . 

1,7  1,394 

St.  Paul. 

West  Virginia  . . 

958,800 

Charleston. 

1,551,270 

lackson. 
Jefferson  City. 

Wisconsin . 

2,069,042 

Madison. 

Missouri. . 

Wyoming  .  . . . 

92,531 

Cheyenne. 

Difference  in  Time  (for  Cable  Purposes). 

BETWEEN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  THE  PRINCIPAL  FOREIGN 

CITIES. 


H.  M. 

Antwerp  ...  5  13.5 

Berlin .  5  49.5 

Bremen .  5  31 .0 

Brussels .  5  13.4 

Buenos 

Ayres .  1  2.4 

Calcutta  ....  11  49.2 
Constanti¬ 
nople .  6  51.9 


LATER  THAN  NEW  YORK. 

H.M 


Dublin .  4  30.5 

Edinburgh  ...  4  43.2 

Geneva .  5  20.5 

Hamburg .  5  35.8 

Liverpool .  4  43.6 

London .  4  55.9 

Madrid .  4  41.1 

Paris .  5  5.2 


H  M. 


Rio  de  Janeiro.  2  3.2 

Rome .  5  45.8 

St.  Peters¬ 
burg .  6  57.1 

Valparaiso _ 0  9.3 

Vienna .  6  1.2 

Halifax .  0  41 .5 


EARLIER  THAN  NEW 
YORK. 


Havana .  0  33.5 

Hong  Kong. .  .11  27.4 
Melbourne  ...  9  24.2 
Mexico  City  of  1  40.5 

Panama .  0  22.2 

Yokohama .  9  45.5 
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Did  This  Cover  Attract  You? 

You  will  find  the  matter  back  of  it  equally  attractive. 
In  fact  from  cover  to  cover  we  believe  you  will  get  more 
interesting  and  valuable  photographic  information  from 


The  Photographic  Times 


than  from  any  other  photographic  magazine.  Why  not 
get  a  copy  from  your  photo  supply  dealer,  newsman  or 
bookseller?  If  he  doesn’t  have  it,  send  us  ten  cents  for 
the  current  issue.  Examine  it  carefully,  and  we  feel 
sure  your  name  will  be  added  to  our  list  of  readers 


For  1906 


Some  regular  features  are 

Valuable  formulae  which  are  alone  worth  the  price  of 
subscription. 

Articles  on  practical  and  timely  photographic  topics. 

Ill  ustrations  showing  examples  of  the  works  of  the  best 
American  and  foreign  pictorialists.- 
Monthly  print  competitions  for  cash  prizes. 

Camera  club  happenings,  exhibitions,  convention  notes. 
Reviews  of  the  newest  photographic  books. 
Descriptions  of  the  latest  novelties  brought  out  by 
dealers  and  manufacturers. 

All  of  which  go  to  make 
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ROBERTA.  Alex.  J.  Rummler. 


Cameo  Relief  Printing.  A  Brief  Report 
of  a  Few  Experiments.  -bv  »r.  f.  -Deiufjen. 


Y  experiments  were  suggested  to 
me  through  the  reading  of  a 
reprint  from  last  year’s  Amateur 
Photographer  (British),  relating 
to  a  method  of  producing  prints 
having  the  effect  of  cameo  reliefs. 
The  article  referred  to  briefly  out¬ 
lines  the  methods  of  Mr.  Vivian 
Yeo  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Gordon,  who 
simultaneously  made  the  same 
discovery,  as  follows:  “Mr.  Gor¬ 
don’s  idea  consists  in  superimpos¬ 
ing  a  positive  transparency  upon 
the  negative  from  which  it  was  printed,  and  then  printing 
through  the  two  of  them  simultaneously.  To  produce  the 
singularly  interesting  cameo-like  effect  noticeable  in  the 
illustrations,  the  two  plates  are  placed  slightly  out  of  regis¬ 
ter.  Mr.  Gordon  places  his  plates  film  to  film,  and  prints 
through  them  on  to  bromide  paper  by  the  aid  of  an  enlarg¬ 
ing  lantern.  Mr.  Yeo  advocates  a  mode  of  working  with 
them  glass  to  glass,  which  is  doubtless  convenient  for  con¬ 
tact  printing  when  both  components  are  on  glass;  but  Mr. 
Gordon  has  not  as  yet  tried  this.  His  studies  have  been 
made  either  from  a  film  negative  or  from  plates  placed 
film  to  film — as  has  already  been  mentioned — in  a  lantern." 

This  being  the  only  article  at  my  command  relative  to 
the  subject,  I  started  my  experiments  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  which  proved  quite  successful  and  far  easier  of  applica¬ 
tion  than  the  methods  of  Messrs.  Yeo  and  Gordon: 

Instead  of  using  a  positive  transparency  on  glass  I  first 
printed  a  positive  on  platinotype  paper  from  the  negative 
to  be  used,  placed  this  behind  the  negative  “slightly  out  of 
register,”  and  held  it  in  place  by  a  clear  glass  plate  of  the 
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A  Veteran  Photographer. 


Dr.  F.  Detlefsen. 


same  size.  Then  the  cameo  print  was  made,  also  on  platino 
type  paper  in  direct  sunlight,  as  it  takes  about  two  days  to 
produce  one  print.  Next  the  print  was  developed  with  a 
developer  containing  some  acetate  of  potassium,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  which  produces  much  contrast — very  bright  high 
lights  and  very  dark  shadows.  The  following  is  one  of  the 
many  formulae  of  the  acetate  of  potassium  developer  used 
by  me  for  some  years  to  produce  the  so-called  “Charcoal 
Prints”  that  I  have  shown  in  exhibitions,  and  which  I 

also  use  to  develop 
cameo  prints  : 

Acetate  of  potassium, 
citric  acid,  phosphate  of 
potassium,  of  each  one  half 
ounce.  Dissolve  in  warm 
water  and  add :  Bichloride 
of  mercury  50  grains,  pre¬ 
viously  dissolved  in  boiling 
water.  Add  enough  water 
to  make  one  pint.  Use 
cold. 

A  further  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  developer 
is  that  prints  which  are 
far  over-printed  can 
still  be  developed  to 
a  fair  picture,  and, 
what  is  more  valuable, 
that  it  will  produce 
prints  from  the  flat¬ 
test  or  the  most-under¬ 
developed  negative. 
The  success  of  my  method  of  cameo  relief  printing  is 
due  to  the  production  of  a  good  transparency  on  platinotype 
paper  by  aid  of  the  acetate  of  potassium  developer  and  to 
the  contrasty  development  of  the  final  print  with  the  same 
developer. 

To  insure  perfect  understanding,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
summarize  briefly: 

1. —Put  a  clear  glass  plate  into  the  printing  frame. 
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2.  — On  this  place  the  ordinary  print,  which  you  have 
previously  made  from  the  negative,  “face  out.” 

3.  — On  top  of  this  place  the  negative,  “face in.”  See  that 
print  and  negative  are  slightly  “out  of  register.” 

4.  — Next  put  a  sheet  of  platinotype  paper  on  the  nega¬ 
tive,  film  to  film  with  the  negative,  carefully  close  your 
printing  frame  and  you  are  ready  for  printing. 


Rosetta.  (No.  1)  Dr.  F.  Detlefsen.  Rosetta.  (No.  2)  Dr.  F.  Detiefsen. 


5. — Expose  to  sunlight  for  two  or  three  days  until  a  fail- 
outline  appears;  print  perhaps  less  strong  than  in  ordinary 
platinotype  printing. 

Of  prints  reproduced  in  The  Annual,  No.  i  represents 
the  ordinary  print  and  No.  2  the  Cameo  Relief  print  made 
according  to  my  method  from  the  same  negative  The 
remaining  ones  are  other  examples. 

Through  lack  of  time  I  have  not  been  able  to  continue 
my  studies  towards  a  more  perfect  method  of  Relief  Printing 
during  the  past  year.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  suggestions 
contained  in  the  foregoing  lines  may  be  of  some  value  to 
others  working  in  the  same  field. 
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A  SUN  MAID.  George  F.  Holman. 


Amateur  Failures.  ny  j.  w.  mdPath. 


ANY  of  the  photographic  experi¬ 
ences  we  read  remind  one  of  sailors’ 
yarns  and  fishermen’s  tales — the 
narrator  always  coming  out  on  top, 
a  hero,  so  to  speak.  My  own  experi¬ 
ence  contains  many  lamentable 
failures,  in  which  respect  it  seems 
to  differ  from  that  of  others.  The 
following  article  will  briefly 
describe  a  few  and  suggest  the 
cause  in  each : 

One  notable  failure  occi:rred  on 
a  bright  September  day  about  noon. 
I  tried  to  take  a  picture  of  a  stone 
quarry,  because  the  seams  in  the  rock  were  rather  pic¬ 
turesque.  The  rock  itself  being  principally  red,  intermixed 
with  dark  grey;  the  seams  looked  black  and  contrasted  in  a 
minor  key  with  a  few  weeds  which  had  taken  root  in  the 
dark  yellow  earth  with  which  the  fissures  near  the  top  and 
sides  had  been  filled  by  repeated  rains.  No  sooner  had  1  set 
up  my  tripod,  than  the  quarrymen,  stalwart  specimens  of  the 
dusky  race,  at  once  posed  for  their  pictures.  Their  faces, 
arms  and  hands  were  a  shade  darker  than  the  rock,  their 
hats,  shoes  and  overalls  were  dirty  and  about  the  color  of 
the  earth,  their  shirts  were  equally  dark,  one  being  striped 
green  and  red.  The  whole  scene  struck  me  as  rather 
picturesque  although  not  brilliant,  and  to  my  mind  promised 
a  nice,  soft  negative.  Instead  of  a  success  it  proved  a  fail¬ 
ure.  Foreground  there  was  none,  the  quarry  hole  occupying 
that  space ;  colored  men  against  a  rocky  ledge  of  nearly  the 
same  hue  gave  no  contrast  and  the  green  weeds  could 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  red  rocks.  My  pet  view 


The  Six  Brothers. 
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for  that  trip  failed,  and  great  was  the  fall  of  my  self-confi¬ 
dence.  The  day,  however,  was  not  lost,  for  the  experience 
taught  me  that  it  was  hardly  fair  to  expect  a  camera  to 
furnish  light  and  shade,  contrast  and  artistic  effect,  where 
none  existed  in  the  scene. 

A  dazzling  golden  sunset,  with  brilliantly  illuminated 
clouds,  touched  with  reds  and  yellows,  beyond  the  power  of 
painter  to  imitate,  was  too  great  a  temptation  to  resist.  It 
is  said  the  camera  cannot  lie;  where  then  did  it  find  a  sky 
resembling  Bierstead’s  “Storm  on  the  Rocky  Mountains.” 
Instead  of  brilliant  lights  I  had  sombre  grays.  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  beautiful  sunset,  but  resulted  in  a  disappointing 
negative,  the  yellow  and  reds  were  drowned  in  sombre 
monochrome. 

Wishing  to  secure  a  picture  of  a  corn  shock,  and  fearing 
lest  each  individual  leaf  might  not  be  clearly  defined,  I 
stopped  a  good  lens  down  to  U.  S.  128,  and  with  a  fair  light, 
secured  not  only  a  clearly  defined  shock  of  corn,  but  also  a 
house,  located  2,000  feet  away,  with  each  window  so  sharp 
that  a  very  slight  magnification  enables  one  to  count  the 
panes  of  glass;  but  atmosphere  there  was  none.  To  the 
naked  eye  there  appeared  to  be  foreground,  middle  distance 
and  dimly  defined  background.  On  the  negative  the 
distant  trees  and  buildings  are  brought  well  to  the  front, 
indicating  that  U.  S.  8  would  have  been  better  than  128. 

A  severe  snowstorm,  accompanied  by  high  wind,  closed 
many  of  the  country  roads  with  deep  drifts.  When  these 
roads  were  opened  for  travel,  huge  snow-banks,  from  six  to 
ten  feet  high,  glistened  in  the  sunlight,  beautiful  and  daz¬ 
zling.  Pointing  my  camera  north,  at  midday,  at  such  a  scene, 
I  obtained  a  negative  which  yielded  a  chalky  white  foreground 
with  a  slightly  darker  sky.  The  camera  refused  to  lie ;  it 
would  not  give  shadows  where  none  existed,  and  without 
shadows,  piles  of  snow  against  a  snowy  background  could 
not  be  called  artistic.  The  light  of  early  morning  or  late 
afternoon  might  have  transformed  the  same  scene  into  a 
thing  of  beauty.  A  noted  artist  said  he  mixed  his  paint 
with  brains.  Snowscapes,  while  devoid  of  color,  need  more 
brains  than  any  ordinary  landscape. 
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BAITING  THE  HOOKS 

Gilbert  Hassell 


A  private  residence  upon  which  a  thousand  trees  had 
been  planted  fifty  years  ago,  was  being  cut  into  lots  for 
suburban  homes.  One  avenue  of  Norway  spruce,  skirted 
by  fruit  and  shade  trees  of  many  varieties,  was  certainly 
beautiful,  suggesting  the  majestic  in  Nature.  Remember¬ 
ing  that  Egyptians  had  an  avenue  of  colossal  statues,  I 
determined  to  have  an  avenue  of  living  columns.  Select¬ 
ing  a  suitable  location,  an  exposure  was  made,  and  the 
plate  developed;  but  through  careless  handling  it  slipped 
from  my  fingers  and  was  broken  into  many  pieces.  Shortly 
afterward  the  trees  were  cut  down  and  my  avenue  destroyed. 
All  that  was  left  to  remind  me  of  it  is  here  shown  in  the 
“  Six  Brothers.  ” 

The  aforementioned  failures  may  suggest  that  with  our 
present  knowledge  some  things  cannot  be  successfully  pbo- 
graphed,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  wasting  time  and  plates 
on  them;  also  that  even  amateur  photography  cannot  be 
successfully  practised  in  a  careless  manner.  Every  picture 
needs  thought  and  care. 


Cottonwoods  in  Winter. 


Thomas  A.  Morgan. 


THE  GONDOLA  LANDING.  Thomas  A.  Morgan. 


A  Few  Hints  on  Flower  Photography. 

: By  J.  T.  -Dye. 


LL  good  photography  is  difficult,  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  of  all  the  branches  of  pho¬ 
tography  we  find  flower  work  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  cope  with  ;  we  over-expose  our  plates ; 
we  do  not  take  proper  care  about  our 
lights  and  shades,  and  never  stop  to  think 
that  our  flower  when  reproduced  must  have  the  same  value 
in  black  and  white  as  our  beautiful  subiect  has  in  color. 
This  at  once  requires  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  one  which 
I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  help  many  lovers  of  this  fascinating 
branch  of  work.  I  have  often  found  it  quite  necessary  to 
change  the  colors  in  flowers  entirely  before  anything  like  a 


AppleBlossoms. 

satisfactory  print  can  be  made.  We  will  take  for  example 
the  accompanying  photograph,  Apple  Blossoms.  I  selected 
a  branch  which  wras  on  a  line  with  the  eye,  so  that  the 
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Hardy  Anna. 


camera  would  be  able  to 
be  manipulated  with 
ease.  I  then  had  a  friend 
hold  a  large  size  piece  of 
cardboard  back  of  the 
branch  about  four  or 
five  feet  after  taking 
much  pains  regarding 
composition,  etc.  I  then 
gave  my  attention  to  the 
lights  and  shadows  ; 
this  requires  some  prac¬ 
tice  as  well  as  care,  and 
I  prefer  a  subject  in  a 
bright  sun,  as  I  can  then 
change  my  lightsaccord- 
ing  to  taste.  I  always 
carry  a  number  of  sheets  of  tissue  paper,  red,  pink,  yellow, 

blue  and  white,  a  folding  screen  about  24  inches  square,  and 

three  or  four  pinch  clothespins  enables  me  to  adjust  any  color 

paper  I  desire  on  the  frame. 

By  holding  the  colored 
paper  between  the  sun  and 
subject  I  immediately  had 
a  very  light  pink  flower, 
with  beautiful  half-tones. 
As  these  blossoms  were 
pure  white,  it  would  have 
been  very  hard  to  procure 
a  good  result  when  we 
stop  to  consider  our  green 
leaves,  etc.  If  we  have  a 
red  rose  use  the  blue 
paper.  C  h  a  n  g  i  n  g  the 
color  to  more  of  a  purple, 
the  result  will  be  surpris¬ 
ing. 

The  flower  photograph, 
Orchid  {Hardy Anna),  was 
Edwardi  Orchid.  very  difficult ;  owing  to  the 
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contrast  of  color  the  lip  was  a  deep  maroon  shading  into 
orange  with  violet  leaves,  tinged  with  canary  yellow.  I 
used  in  this  case  an  L.  Ortho,  plate  ray  filter,  and  a  white 
tissue  paper  to  soften  the  lights. 


Red  Top  Clover. 


The  next  photograph  “Fleur-de-lis”  was  taken  in  a  field 
in  the  bright  sun,  with  a  piece  of  red  cardboard,  shaded 
with  a  white  tissue  paper  screen. 

I  have  always  found  a  direct  light  the  most  essential. 
Let  your  bright  light  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  your 
flower,  and  if  the  work  has  to  be  done  indoors,  select  a 
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the  Orchid  picture  here  shown  ( Hardy  Anna).  It  also 
allows  the  blossom  to  open  full,  as  heavy  leaves  often  droop. 
Stand  the  camera  directly  over  your  subject,  and  with  a 
tilting  tripod  top  point  the  camera  down.  This  method 
will  prove  very  valuable  as  it  enables  the  photographer  to 


place  between  two  windows.  Spread  your  background  on 
the  floor,  then  sharpen  a  piece  of  steel  wire  about  12  inches 
long  at  both  ends  and  insert  one  end  in  the  stem  of  the 
flower  and  stick  the  other  in  the  floor.  This  was  done  with 


Fleur-de-lis. 
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view  his  subject  from  all  sides,  and  with  the  help  of  tissue 
paper  to  soften  light,  very  beautiful  effects  may  be  obtained 
after  a  little  practice. 

The  next  two  photographs  I  show  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  the  value  of  a  little  brush  work  on  the  nega¬ 
tives.  This  plant  was  photographed  in  a  hothouse  grouped 
among  many  others,  and  when  developed  did  not  allow' the 
value  of  any  one  plant  to  be  expressed.  Painting  out  and 
at  the  same  time  executing  a  fair  amount  of  skill  regarding 
our  composition  we  can  save  a  valuable  subject  which  other¬ 
wise  would  appear  worthless,  owing  to  the  mass  which 
detracts  from  our  subject. 

Let  our  composition  be  as  simple  as  possible,  don’t  get 
all  our  flowers  the  same  height  even  in  photographing  them 
in  the  field.  I  have  often  dropped  in  a  few  extra  blossoms, 
on  taking  out  one  or  two  so  that  the  composition  would  not 
look  stiff  as  shown  in  photograph,  title  Red  Top  Clover. 
This  picture  was  taken  in  the  field  with  a  red  cardboard 
background,  and  by  using  white  tissue  paper  to  screen  the 
direct  rays  of  sunlight  a  very  good  negative  was  procured. 


Child  and  Butterfly.  Elizabeth  E.  Burton. 
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A  COW  BOY. 


Lawrence  C.  Randall. 


A  Hint  to  Amateurs  for  the  Improvement 


of  Technique. 


ej  G.  Orr. 


XPERIENCE  is  the  channel 
through  which  advancement  in 
photography  is  gained,  and  the 
amateur  who  devotes  a  portion  of 
his  time  to  intelligent  experiment, 
is  the  one  mastering  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  this  fascinating  art  in 
the  shortest  time  and  in  the  most 
thorough  manner.  It  is  the  object 
of  the  writer  to  suggest  a  means 
by  which  the  doubtful  amateur 
may  start  the  habit  of  experiment 


in  a  comparatively  inexpensive  way.  How  many  continue 
to  develop  without  knowing  when  to  stop,  or  even  know 
what  constitutes  a  good  negative,  and,  when  one  is  obtained 
by  accident,  how  it  was  done  ?  The  habit  of  experiment, 
once  acquired,  is  sure  to  result  in  untold  improvement. 
The  only  implements  required  to  start  on  this  road  to 
experience  are  a  strawboarcl  form,  easily  made  by  any  one, 
a  ten-cent  glass  cutter  and  a  short  straight-edge.  Make  the 
form  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  diagram  of  a  size  to 
take  the  plate  used. 

The  pieces  marked  A  form  a  border  to  prevent  the  plate 
from  slipping  out  of  place,  and  should  be  slightly  thinnei 
than  the  plate.  The  pieces  marked  B  forms  shoulders 
against  which  the  straight-edge  rests  while  the  plate  is 
being  cut,  enabling  the  work  to  be  done  with  a  degree  of 
certainty  even  in  the  dark.  The  shoulders,  it  will  be  seen, 
should  be  so  placed  that  the  straight-edge  guides  the  glass- 
cutter  along  the  centre  of  the  plate  each  way,  thus  enabling 
one  to  cut  a  plate  into  four  equal  pieces,  and,  by  proper 
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arrangement  of  these  shoulders,  eight  miniature  plates,  or 
any  desired  number,  may  be  had.  The  writer  uses  4x5- 
inch  plates  for  this  purpose,  and  cuts  them  into  four  2x2^- 
inch  or  eight  1%  x  2-inch  plates,  and  finds  the  smaller  size 
large  enough  for  most  experiments.  The  plates  should  be 
put  into  the  form  film  side  down  so  that  the  cutting  is  done 
on  the  back  of  the  plate,  the  film  holding  the  pieces  together 
until  all  are  out,  when,  by  simply  bending  the  plate,  the 
glass  separates,  then  by  bending  back  once  the  film  parts. 

Suppose,  now,  that  it  is  desired  to  learn  the  best  expos¬ 
ure  to  produce  a  perfect  printing  negative,  the  subject  may 
be  an  exterior,  an  interior,  a  portrait,  or,  in  fact  any  subject 
desired.  Cut  a  plate  into  small  sizes,  insert  them  in  separ¬ 


ate  plate-holders,  by  using  inside  kits,  which,  by  the  way, 
may  be  easily  made  at  home,  and  expose  the  series,  one 
after  the  other,  varying  the  time  of  exposure  gradually 
from  a  time  known  to  be  too  long  for  the  first  to  a  time 
known  to  be  too  short  for  the  last.  Put  them  all.  properly 
numbered,  into  a  tray  and  develop  for  five  minutes,  without 
regard  to  whether  they  are  being  over  or  under-developed, 
then  pour  off  the  developer  and  rinse  thoroughly.  Now 
examine  all  the  negatives  carefully  by  reflected  as  well  as 
refracted  light  to  study  the  effect  for  use  in  future  develop¬ 
ment,  but  avoid  fog  from  prolonged  exposure  to  the  ruby 
light,  then  fix  them.  When  washed  and  dry  make  prints 
of  all,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  select  the  best  negative  which 
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will  probably  be  perfectly  developed,  and  will  determine  to 
a  nicety  the  proper  exposure  for  the  subject  in  hand.  In 
addition  to  the  time  of  exposure,  which  is  now  known 
absolutely  under  the  existing  conditions,  the  appearance  of 
a  perfect  negative  before  and  after  fixing  will  be  known, 
and  this  knowledge  will  be  of  great  assistance. 

Suppose,  again,  that  the  factor  of  a  certain  developer 
should  be  desired  for  factorial  development.  Keep  a  record 
of  the  time  of  appearance  of  the  image  for  each  exposure, 
then,  when  the  perfect  negative  is  selected,  divide  the  total 
time  of  development  (300  seconds)  by  the  number  of  seconds 
this  particular  negative  was  in  the  developer  before  the 
image  appeared,  and  the  result  will  be  the  factor  for  the 
developer  used. 

It  is  very  important  that  careful  record  be  kept  during 
all  experiments,  time  of  exposure,  conditions  governing 
light  number  of  each  test  plate  and  kind  of  plate,  developer, 
etc.,  for  upon  the  accuracy  of  these  records  depends  the 
value  of  the  experiment. 

Numerous  other  tests  will  suggest  themselves  to  the 
earnest  worker  from  time  to  time,  and  they  will  be  of  untold 
value  if  conducted  in  a  proper  manner.  The  writer  has 
used  hundreds  of  these  miniature  plates,  and  has  gained 
thereby  invaluable  information  which  is  not  obtainable 
from  books. 


The  Tow  Path. 


H.  P.  Dahlen. 
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THRO’  THE  LOWLANDS. 


Georcje  L.  Beam. 


Scenes  from  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy’s  Novels. 

'By  Thomaj  'PerKJnj ,  Turntuorth .  TMandford,  England. 


EW  of  living  novelists  have  gained 
so  wide — none  so  well-deserved — 
a  popularity  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic  as  Thomas  Hardy.  I  own 
to  be  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
his  novels  and  his  poems.  There 
are  none  of  the  former  that  I  have 
not  read  at  least  three  times,  and 
most  of  them  I  am  continually 
taking  up  in  order  to  read  favorite 
passages,  either  for  my  own  enjoyment  or  with  the  view  of 
introducing:  the  Wessex  Novels  to  the  notice  of  friends  to 
whom  they  are  unknown.  The  poems  I  have  read  so  fre¬ 
quently  that,  many  of  them  are  firmly  fixed,  word  for  word, 
in  my  memory. 

What  is  it  that  makes  Thomas  Hardy  such  an  attractive 
writer?  Not  his  plots;  for  with  the  exception  of  one  of  his 
earliest  books,  “Desperate  Remedies,”  the  stories  are  of 
the  simplest  character  ;  there  are  no  tantalizing  secrets,  no 
mysteries  to  rouse  the  curiosity  of  the  reader.  One  may 
“  look  at  the  end  ”  without  any  risk  of  destroying  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  reading  the  book  ;  there  is  no  temptation  to  skip  or 
skim. 

The  novels  have  the  charm  of  a  perfectly  easy  and 
lucid  style.  “Young  writers,”  said  Mr.  Hardy  to  me, 
“  often  aim  at  being  smart,  and  do  not  realize  that  in  most 
cases  it  is  far  more  effective  to  tell  a  story  or  describe  an  inci¬ 
dent  in  simple,  straightforward  language.”  He  then  went 
on  to  speak  of  the  consummate  art  possessed  by  some  of 
the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  who  were  able  in  a  few 
simple  words  to  paint  a  striking  incident,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  bearing  of  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  Absolom  to 
David.  This  consummate  art  Mr.  Hardy  himself  possesses. 
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Another  charm  is  the  originality  of  thought,  the  unique¬ 
ness  of  his  way  of  viewing  things.  Often,  when  I  have 
read  some  passage  of  his,  my  hearers  have  exclaimed:  “  No 
one  but  Hardy  would  have  thought  of  that,”  or  “No  one 
else  would  have  put  it  in  that  way.” 

It  is  often  said  of  the  successful  portrait  photographer 


Portrait  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy. 

that  his  best  poses  are  those  he  has  observed,  not  those  he 
has  created  ;  and  something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  said 
of  many  of  the  telling  incidents  in  the  Wessex  Novels.  Mr. 
Hardy  is  a  most  careful  observer  of  minute  details  and  a 
most  conscientious  worker.  I  could  tell  many  stories  of  the 
trouble  he  has  taken  to  arrive  at  accuracy. 

He  chiefly  delights  in  painting,  or  perhaps  we  might 
better  say  in  photographing,  rural  folk  of  humble  rank, 


shepherds,  millers,  small  farmers,  carriers,  dairymaids, 
laborers,  and  so  forth.  Titled  person,  that  seem  the  stock 
in  trade  of  inferior  novelists,  seldom  appear  in  the  Wessex 
Novels.  The  quaint  and  original  humor  of  the  rustics 
relieves  the  somewhat  sombre  character  of  many  of  the 
stories;  sombre  because  Mr.  Hardy  aims  at  depicting  life  in 
its  stern  reality,  and  knows  that  the  ordinary  novel  in  which, 
after  the  hero  and  heroine  have  overcome  incredible 
obstacles,  all  is  left  smooth  and  comfortable  at  the  end,  is 
not  a  true  picture  of  life.  Mr.  Hardy’s  characters  are  faith- 


Far  from  the  Maddening  Crowd. 


fully  presented  ;  they  are  not  miracles  of  virtue  or  vice  ; 
they  are  quaint,  homely,  but  never  vulgar.  His  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Nature  in  all  her  various  phases  are  photographic 
in  their  truthfulness  ;  his  love  for  animals  and  his  abhor- 
ence  of  cruelty  towards  them  are  very  evident.  Truthful¬ 
ness,  humor,  pathos,  are  characteristic  of  all  he  wiites.  Of 
late  he  has  devoted  much  attention  to  poetry,  and  I  know 
no  poems  more  original  than  his,  wre  find  in  them  his  own 
thoughts  expressed,  not  mere  echoes  of  other  poets. 

His  scenes  are  almost  entirely  laid  in  a  district  which  he 
calls  Wessex,  roughly  coincident  with  the  old  West  Saxon 
kingdom.  The  heart  of  his  district  is  the  county  of  Dorset. 
Any  one  who  studies  the  map  of  “the  Wessex  of  the 
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IvA  TULIPE 


J.  M.  Whitehead 


Novels,”  which  is  given  in  each  of  the  volumes,  will  see  how 
the  names  cluster  most  closely  in  Dorset,  a  few  miles  from 
Dorchester,  called  Casterbridge  in  the  novels,  that  Mr. 
Hardy  was  born.  To  Dorset  he  returned  when  he  finally 


The  Woodlanders. 


abandoned  the  profession  of  architecture  for  that  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  on  the  outskirts  of  Dorchester  he  built  himself  a 
house. 

Dorset  is  one  of  the  counties  that  has  suffered  least  from 
the  march  of  modern  civilization.  In  the  outlying  villages, 


Two  on  a  Tower. 


such  as  that  in  which  I  live,  the  old  Wessex  speech  may 
still  be  found  and  old-time  superstitions  still  linger.  The 
tourist  for  the  most  part  has  left  this  district  alone  ;  the 
railways  are  few ;  coaches  and  caravans  are  almost  unknown ; 
but  any  one  who  loves  nature  and  varied  scenery,  wild 
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tracts  of  heathland  and  furze-clad  commons,  downs  never 
broken  up  by  the  plough,  rich  meadow  pasturage,  winding 
streams,  estuaries,  harbors  and  cliffs,  will  find  it  pleasant 
to  explore  this  well-known  county  of  Dorset. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  I  lived  in  the 
district,  and  not  the  least  of  my  pleasures  has  been  on  foot, 
on  cycle,  in  tranter’s  vans  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  the 
various  characters  in  the  Wessex  Novels.  Sometimes  I 
have  had  Mr.  Hardy  himself  as  my  companion  on  these 
expeditions,  and  he  has  pointed  out  to  me  the  spots  that  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  certain  scenes  in  his  books  which  I  had  been 
unable  to  identify.  A  camera  has  always  accompanied  me 
on  these  wanderings,  and  many  are  the  negatives  that  I 
have  obtained  as  illustrations  for  the  Wessex  Novels. 
Prints  from  some  of  them  are  herewith  reproduced.  I  hope 
in  course  of  time  to  get  at  least  half  a  dozen  illustrations 
for  each  book.  Up  to  the  present  time  I  have,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  friend,  issued  six  sets  of  pictorial  post  cards,  six 
cards  in  each  packet ;  each  set  illustrates  one  of  the  novels. 
These  cards  are  reproduced  from  half-tone  blocks,  and  may 
be  had  of  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Lee,  Organfora,  Wareham, 
England. 


Say  ! 


O.  C.  Conkling0 
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WHEN  MY  SHIP  COMES  IN. 


George  F.  Holman. 


The  Rational  Application  of  Caustic  Soda 

tO  DeVeloperS.  By  Henry  F.  B  aejj. 


HE  use  of  the  powerful  alkalies, 
sodium  and  potassium  hydrox¬ 
ides  have  never  found  a  very  wide 
application  on  account  of  their 
energy  and  action  on  the  film  and 
skin.  It  was  thought  that  they 
were  simply  stronger  alkalies 
than  the  carbonates.  Probably 
the  first  one  to  recognize  their 
true  action  was  Dr.  M.  Andresen. 
about  1890,  and  they  are  used  by 
him  in  preparing  the  well-known 
developer  called  Rodinal.  The 
investigations  of  von  Hiibl  ( Die 
Entwicklung  der  photographi- 
scheu  Bromsilber  Gelatinplatte  bn 
zweifelhaft  richtiger  Exposition )  has  shown  the  true  part 
played  by  these  hydroxides.  The  hydrogen  in  the 
hydroxyl  groups  of  the  phenol  and  naphtol  developers  can 
be  replaced  by  either  sodium  or  potassium,  whereas  the 
alkaline  carbonates  merely  make  the  solution  alkaline.  The 
caustic  alkalies,  Na  OH,  for  instance,  combine  directly  with 
developers  forming  salt-like  compounds.  These  latter  com¬ 
pounds  possess  properties  quite  different  from  those  con¬ 
taining  alkaline  carbonates.  They  are  very  energetic,  but 
have  no  tendency  to  fog,  so  do  not  require  any  bromide  to 
prevent  this.  Although  made  with  caustic  alkali,  these 
developers  contain  less  free  alkali  than  those  made  with 
carbonates,  as  the  compounds  formed  possess  developing 
properties  without  requiring  the  addition  of  an  alkaline 
salt.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  solution  have  an  alka- 
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line  reaction.  The  developers  can  be  made  very  concen¬ 
trated,  and,  when  so,  have  good  keeping  qualities.  They 
require  only  the  addition  of  a  siritable  amount  of  water  to 
make  them  applicable  for  developing  either  plates  or 
papers.  While  the  usual  developer,  when  used  weaker 
than  one  grain  to  the  ounce,  has  a  tendency  to  cause  fog, 
these  developers  can  be  diluted  to  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain. 
This  is  especially  true  of  para-amidophenol  and  hchnol, 
the  only  difference  being  in  the  time  of  development,  which 
in  the  case  of  the  two  latter  is  about  forty-five  minutes  for 
correctly  exposed  plates  when  diluted  to  one-sixteenth  of  a 
grain.  It  will  be  noticed  in  the  table  caustic  soda  was  used 
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22 
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30 
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10.0 
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16.6 

150C.C. 

30 

in  preference  to  caustic  potash,  as  it  enables  one  to  make  a 
more  concentrated  solution,  as  less  weight  of  the  caustic 
soda  is  necessary,  its  combining  weight  being  less.  But 
should  the  reader  prefer  caustic  potash,  1.4  times  as  much 
should  be  used.  To  make  these  developers  as  universal  as 
possible,  the  strength  in  grains  per  ounce  was  noted,  as 
all  developers  give  approximately  similar  results  when  of 
similar  strength,  the  difference  being  only  in  time  of  devel¬ 
opment.  The  following  will  apply  to  all  developers  :  For 
ordinary  “snap-shot"  work  to  be  printed  on  “  gaslight  ” 
papers  about  one  grain  per  ounce.  For  full  time  with  good 
contrasts,  say  for  platinotype,  three  grains.  When  used 
for  developing  “  gaslight  ”  paper  four  grains  per  ounce, 
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with  the  usual  few  drops  of  ten  per  cent,  potassium  bromide. 
Bromide  papers  about  the  same. 

HYDROCHINON. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  produce  a  concentrated  solu¬ 
tion.  A  good  pinch  of  acid  sodium  sulphite  (Na  HS03)  was 
dissolved  in  about  half  of  the  water,  then  the  hydrochinon 
was  added.  In  the  other  half  the  sodium  sulphite  and 
caustic  soda.  In  both  cases  the  water  was  quite  hot,  after 
which  each  was  filtered  and  mixed.  It  formed  an  almost 
colorless  solution ,  possessing  far  better  keeping  qualities 
than  the  usual  solution  prepared  with  carbonate,  even  in 
half-filled  bottles.  It  also  developed  much  faster  and  gave 
good  results  on  developing  papers. 

GLYCIN. 

The  water  should  be  heated  almost  to  boiling  and  the 
potassium  metabisulphite,  previously  powdered,  added. 
The  solution  should  be  kept  hot,  but  not  boiled,  as  boiling 
decomposes  the  salt  and  liberates  sulphur  dioxide.  It  should 
be  well  stirred  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  the  salt.  When 
dissolved  add  the  caustic  soda,  and  when  this  is  dissolved 
add  the  glycin.  Filter  if  necessary.  It  possesses  excellent 
keeping  qualities.  It  is  probably  the  best  “snap-shot” 
developer  known.  The  late  Mr.  Ernest  Marx  is  said  ( Has - 
lensms ,  Vol.  II.,  No.  12,  page  91)  to  have  used  a  similar 
glycin  developer  for  his  horse  photography.  Its  action  is 
quicker  than  the  above  hydrochinon,  but  slower  than  the 
others. 

PYROCATECHIN. 

The  solution  should  be  made  as  directed  under  hydro¬ 
chinon.  This  developer  should  be  kept  in  small  bottles 
filled  to  the  neck  and  closed  with  rubber  stoppers.  The 
entire  contents  of  a  bottle  must  be  used  at  once,  as  the  con¬ 
centrated  solution  oxidizes  rapidly  after  the  bottle  has  been 
opened.  If  the  above  precautions  are  taken  for  the  bottling 
it  will  keep  for  months.  It  is  the  quickest  acting  developer 
known,  the  image  appearing  in  all  detail  in  a  few  seconds, 
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after  which  density  comes  more  slowly.  It  gives  the 
clearest  plates  of  all  developers,  and  is  consequently  very 
suitable  for  lantern  slides. 

PARA-AMIDOPHENOL. 

The  potassium  metabisulphite  should  be  dissolved  as 
directed  under  glycin,  using  125  cc.  of  water.  When  'dis¬ 
solved  add  the  para-amidophenol.  The  latter  may  not  all 
dissolve.  In  the  remaining  25  cc.  of  water  dissolve  the 
caustic  soda.  Now  add  the  caustic  soda  solution  slowly, 
with  constant  stirring,  to  the  other.  A  precipitate  will 
form,  which  will  dissolve  in  the  excess  of  caustic  soda. 
Should  this  not  occur — which  would  happen  if  the  caustic 
soda  were  not  pure — small  pieces  of  caustic  soda  must  be 
added  to  the  hot  developer  until  the  precipitate  is  dissolved, 
carefully  avoiding  too  great  an  excess  caustic  soda.  This 
solution  forms  the  well-known  Rodinal  developer,  so  I  shall 
not  dwell  upon  it. 

ED1NOL. 

The  solution  should  be  made  as  directed  under  glycin. 
Its  properties  are  similar  to  those  of  Rodinal ,  if  anything 
even  better  than  the  latter.  In  preparing  these  caustic 
soda  developers  a  caution  should  be  noted.  As  caustic 
soda  slowly  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  and  thereby  becomes 
weaker,  the  developer  should  be  tested  by  wetting  the 
thumb  and  index  finger  and  noting  if  the  solution  has 
a  soapy  or  slippery  feeling.  Unless  the  solution  has  this 
property  it  will  probably  not  develop.  In  that  case  it 
will  be  necessary  to  add  a  small  amount  of  caustic  soda 
until  this  happens.  This  method  of  testing  may  seem 
rather  primitive,  but  it  is  effective. 
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HEAD  OF  A  BOY. 


Helen  W.  Cooke. 


Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid, 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.” 

W.  K.  Bertliiuf 


An  Adjustable  Retouching  Glass  Stand. 

Hy  C.  H.  Claudy.  * 


SHOULD  have  liked  to  have 
added  the  words  “home-made” 
to  the  above  title,  but  it  has  been 
suggested  to  me  that  I  will  get 
myself  known  to  the  amateur 
public  as  “Old  Home-Made  ”  if  I 
do  not  stop  purveying  instructions 
how  to  make  this,  that  and  the 
other  for  next  to  nothing.  I  won¬ 
der  if  this  is  so  ?  How  do  the 
readers  of  the  American  photo¬ 
graphic  magazines  look  on  home-made  apparatus  ?  Do 
the}  think  it  a  waste  of  time  ?  Do  they  imagine  it  penury 
which  dictates  the  construction  of  apparatus  photographic 
at  home,  or  do  they  agree  with  me,  that  any  act  of  intelli¬ 
gent  eteation  is  an  educational  proceeding,  and  regard  skill 
and  ingenuity  in  the  manufacture  of  home-made  apparatus 
as  things  to  be  cultivated  ? 

Personally,  the  need  for  apparatus  is  never  ending. 
Some,  beyond  my  skill,  I  buy.  What  I  can  make,  I  can 
usually  make  more  to  my  liking  than  what  I  can  buy,  even 
some  I  have  to  do  without  entirely.  Recently  I  had  to  do 
some  extiemely  delicate  retouching.  I  am  not  an  expert 
retoucher,  so  the  services  of  a  professional  were  indicated. 
Unfortunately,  however,  I  knew  the  best-intentioned 
retoucher  would  do  exactly  what  I  didn't  want  and  leave 
undone  what  I  wanted  done,  inasmuch  as  these  negatives 
were  of  microscopical  objects  and  needed  retouching  with 
a  full  understanding  of  their  nature  and  structure.  Nothing 
would  do,  then,  but  that  I  must  make  the  best  of  my  unskilled 
fingers.  Half  an  hour  proved  that  I  could  not  do  the  work 
without  a  glass,  and  five  minutes  showed  me  that  the  glass 


must  be  held  for  me— I  needed  both  hands  for  the  work. 
The  result  was  a  determination  to  make  an  adjustable 
retouching  stand,  and  since  its  manufacture  I  wonder  how  I 
ever  got  along  without  it.  So  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  I 
made  it,  hoping  that  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  will  lead  you  to  do  likewise.  I  should  mention,  per¬ 
haps,  to  those  who  enjoy  such  a  piece  of  work  the  more 
when  they  realize  that  a  monetary  saving  is  being  made, 
that  the  total  expense  was  about  ten  per  cent,  of  what  a 
similar  bought  stand  would  be,  although,  I  grant  you,  the 
store  affair  will  look  the  neater  and  the  brighter. 

In  making  any  piece  of  apparatus,  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  determine  exactly  what  is  wanted,  then  devise  the  way 
those  ends  are  to  be  attained.  This  may  seem  an  obvious 
thing  to  say,  but  I  have  learned  by  sad  experience  that 
unless  the  thing  to  be  made  is  carefully  thought  out  before¬ 
hand,  the  thing  made  is  often  far  from  what  is  desired,  and 
consequently  unsatisfactory. 

In  the  present  case  what  is  wanted  is  a  means  of  hold¬ 
ing  a  reading  glass  or  retouching  glass  (same  thing)  at  any 
angle,  at  any  height  from  an  inch  to  twelve  inches  from 
the  table  and  capable  of  being  adjusted  with  ease,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  one  hand.  It  must  be  simple  enough  to  be  made 
easily,  strong  enough  to  last,  and  require  no  expensive 
parts.  By  a  process  of  elimination,  which  must  be  obvious, 
ball  and  socket  joints,  delicate  counterweights,  etc.,  etc., 
are,  by  the  above  specifications,  out  of  the  question.  The 
solution  of  the  whole  matter  may  be  seen  at  a  glance 
from  the  accompany  illustration  and  diagram,  but  detailed 
instructions  for  the  manufacture  are  given  below. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  purchase  from  a  hardware 
store  two  feet  of  brass  rod,  perfectly  straight,  and  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  two  pounds  of  lead,  either 
sheet  or  scrap  or  pipe,  bullets,  shot,  anything  so  it  is  lead  , 
a  small  piece  of  brass  tubing,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  two  inches  long,  a  strip  of  one-sixteenth  inch 
brass  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide  and  four  inches  long, 
and  the  glass  you  are  to  use — this  last,  of  course,  not  from 
a  hardware  emporium.  The  glass  may  be  any  reading 
glass  or  magnifying  glass  you  happen  to  possess,  or  one 
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may  be  purchased  for  about  fifty  cents.  Two,  to  two  and 
one-half  inches  in  diameter  is  plenty  large  enough.  Finally 
you  will  need  a  hot  fire,  a  small  stove  shovel,  a  file,  a  drill, 
and  the  top  to  a  pound  can  of  soda,  such  as  you  buy  for 
developers. 

To  proceed,  first  cut  with  the  file  the  brass  rod  into  two 
pieces,  one  of  which  will  be  the  extreme  height  you  want 


the  glass  to  be  above  the  surface  on  which  the  stand  is 
placed.  Mine  is  ten  and  one-half  inches  from  base  to  tip. 
One  end  of  this  rod  is  to  be  carefully  and  nicely  rounded 
with  the  file,  and  the  other  tapered  for  half  an  inch,  so  that 
the  end  will  caliper  a  scant  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch. 
Next,  bore  through  the  short  piece  of  tube  with  the  drill  a 
hole  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  course  at 
right  angles  to  the  hole  through  the  tube  itself.  This  done, 
insert  the  tapered  end  of  the  rod  in  the  hole  bored  and 
drive  the  tube  firmly  onto  the  taper,  so  that  it  forms  a  T 
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with  the  rod.  If  the  end  of  the  rod  projects  more  than 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  through  the  tube,  after  it  has  been 
firmly  driven  on,  this  projecting  end  should  be  filed  off,  or 
riveted  over  the  tube,  so  that  it  does  not  stick  out  more 
than  the  amount  mentioned.  The  purpose  of  this  T  will 
be  seen  in  a  moment. 

Next,  form  the  four  inches  of  brass  strip,  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  wide  and  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick  (I  forgot 
to  say  it  should  be  spring  brass)  in  the  shape  seen  delineated 
by  the  heavy  black  line  in  the  diagram.  The  circle  is  the 
end  view  of  a  short  tube,  formed  the  length  of  the  width 
of  the  strip,  and  which  should  be  slightly  larger  than  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  inside  diameter,  so  as  to  allow  the 
quarter-inch  rod  to  slip  easily,  but  without  play,  through  it. 
This  is  a  condition  easily  secured  by  bending  the  brass  strip 
around  the  rod  and  hammering  true.  The  bends  in  the 
straight  part  of  the  brass  can  be  made  with  pliers  or  with 
the  hammer,  or  in  a  vise,  if  one  is  handy.  Near  the  ends  of 
the  strip  bore  holes— it  does  not  make  much  difference  just 
where,  mine  are  one-half  inch  from  the  ends— which  may 
be  either  seven-thirty  seconds,  or  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  If  now  the  ends  of  the  strip  are  sprung  apart 
and  then  drawn  together  enough  to  allow  the  brass  rod  to 
be  slipped  through  both  holes,  and  the  slip  is  then  released, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  outward  spring  of  the  brass  causes 
the  edges  of  the  holes  to  bind  tightly  on  the  rod.  A  simple 
pressure  on  the  two  ends,  towards  each  other,  releases  this 
binding  action,  and  enables  the  strip  to  be  moved  up  and 
down  the  rod  with  ease.  Lay  this  formed  strip  aside  with 
the  brass  rod  made  into  a  T  with  the  tube  and  commence 
work  on  the  remaining  piece  of  brass  rod,  which  should  not 
be  cut  down  to  the  desired  length  until  the  30b  is  all  but 
finished,  for  a  reason  which  will  appear  later.  The  prob¬ 
lem  now  is  to  fasten  the  glass  to  the  end  of  this  second 
brass  rod.  If  you  intend  the  glass  to  be  a  permanent  fix¬ 
ture  on  the  stand,  which  is  much  the  better  way,  the  task  is 
sufficiently  easy.  Most  reading  glasses  are  confined  m  a 
metal  frame  provided  with  a  split  screw  at  the  ends,  which 
fits  into  a  tapering,  threaded  sleeve,  which,  in  turn,  is 
attached  to  the  wooden  handle.  Remove  this  sleeve  fiom 
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the  handle,  bore  a  hole  through  it  and  through  the  end  of 
the  brass  rod,  slip  through  these  holes  a  brad,  cut  oft'  to  the 
right  length  and  rivet,  and  the  glass  and  its  frame  can  be 
screwed  into  the  sleeve,  now  mounted  on  the  brass  rod,  as 
easilv  as  it  could  when  mounted  on  the  wooden  handle.  If 

it  does  not  fit  tightly  enough, 
put  a  few  drops  of  mefted 
lead  into  the  sleeve  and 
screw  the  frame  down 
tightly  against  this. 

If  it  is  desired  that  the 
reading  glass  be  kept  intact 
for  other  uses,  the  easiest 
thing  to  do  is  to  bore  a  two- 
inch  hole,  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  longitudi¬ 
nally  through  the  wooden 
handle,  and  mount  it  on  the 
standard  by  sticking  the 
second  brass  rod  up  into  this 
hole.  Other  methods,  such 
as  providing  brass  clips  on 
the  brass  rod  to  clasp  the 
handle  of  the  glass,  will  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  to  an)7  one 
with  a  mechanical  turn,  but 
need  not  be  described  here. 
Reading  glasses  are  so  inex¬ 
pensive  that  you  will  be  able 
to  afford  one  for  this  purpose 
alone,  I  am  sure 

The  fine  work  all  done, 
we  can  turn  our  attention  to 
the  casting  of  the  base.  Take  the  tin  top  to  the  can  of  soda, 
wash  it,  dry  it,  and  scrape  off  all  the  paper.  Set  it  on  a 
board  you  care  nothing  about.  Don't  set  it  on  the  top  of 
the  polished  dining-room  table,  because  the  melted  lead  you 
are  going  to  pour  into  this  top  is  hot,  and  the  top  will  get 
hot,  too,  and  burn  what  is  beneath  it.  If  you  possess  a 
vise  it  is  best  to  hold  the  brass  rod  in  its  jaws,  and  see  by  a 
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square  that  it  is  upright  before  casting.  The  T  end,  of 
course,  is  the  lower  end,  and  should  rest  on  the  bottom  of 
the  inverted  tin  top.  It  should  also  be  in  the  exact  centre 
of  the  top,  ascertained  with  the  eye,  or,  if  you  haven’t  a 
straight  eye,  with  a  pair  of  compasses. 

If  you  haven’t  a  vise,  hold  the  brass  rod  as  nearly 
straight  as  you  can  with  one  hand,  and  get  a  friend  to  look 
at  it  at  right  angles  to  your  line  of  vision  and  manipulate  it 
as  he  tells  you,  so  that  it  is  a  true  upright.  Of  course,  see 
that  the  board  on  which  the  inverted  tin  top  rests  is  level. 

You  will  have  previously  put  your  two  pounds  of  lead  in 
your  small  fire  shovel,  and  the  shovel  on  the  hot  fire.  It 
will  not  take  long  to  melt,  nor  long  to  cool  again  after  it  is 
melted,  so  do  your  pouring  as  quickly  as  you  can.  Fill  the 
inverted  tin  top  full,  even  to  overflowing,  and  then,  as  the 
mass  becomes  cooler  and  semi-solid,  give  the  last  adjusting 
pats  to  the  end  of  the  brass  rod  to  see  that  it  stands  straight. 
It  is  now  obvious  what  the  T  is  for.  It  not  only  serves  to 
hold  the  rod  straight,  after  the  mass  has  solidified,  but 
prevents  it  from  pulling  out.  The  tin  top  is  too  shallow 
to  allow  the  rod  to  be  imbedded  in  the  melted  led  without 
some  such  crosspiece,  if  stability  is  desired.  I  know,  for 
I  tried  it  twice,  and  it  wobbled  both  times  ! 

If  any  lead  has  overflowed,  it  can  easily  be  removed 
with  a  coarse  file  or  a  knife,  but  don’t  use  a  file  you  care 
anything  about  on  lead,  as  it  fills  up  the  teeth  very  fast. 
The  diagram,  which  is  a  sectional  view  through  the  centre 
of  the  standard,  will  show  the  arrangement  ol  the  tin  top, 
the  lead,  and  the  T  end  of  the  brass  rod,  even  better  than 
the  description,  which  I  trust  is  clear.  After  the  lead  is 
cool,  and  finished  either  with  a  knife  or  file,  and  the  rough 
top  made  smooth,  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  slip  on 
the  bent  brass  strip,  and  then  push  through  the  little  tube, 
the  other  brass  rod  bearing  on  one  end  the  glass.  Raising 
the  strip  to  the  top  of  the  standard,  pull  the  glass  and  its 
rod  away  from  the  standard  until  the  whole  affair  com¬ 
mences  to  topple  over.  Then  cut  off  the  rod  to  which  the 
glass  is  attached  the  proper  length  for  extreme  play  within 
the  limits  set  by  the  action  of  gravity.  No  instructions  can 
be  given  for  the  exact  length  of  this  rod,  inasmuch  as  dif- 
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t'erent  glasses  will  have  different  weights  and  different  tin 
tops  will  hold  varying  amounts  of  lead. 

The  whole  can  be  nicely  cleaned  with  sand  or  emery 
paper,  and  the  base  touched  up  with  any  kind  of  paint 
handy.  Mine  is  extravagantly  gilded,  because  I  happened 
to  have  some  gold  paint. 

The  whole  forms  a  stand  for  the  glass,  which  allows 
every  adjustment,  and  which  can  be  made  in  an  hour,  at 
small  expense,  yet  which  is  as  serviceable  as  you  could  buy 
at  many  times  the  price  the  materials  cost  you;  and  besides, 
you  have  the  pleasure  of  making  the  thing,  and  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  using  your  own  apparatus,  if  it  is  well  made,  is  many 
times  greater  than  that  which  comes  from  the  use  of  things 
you  are  dependent  upon  others  to  make  for  you.  Try  it 
and  see.  And  don’t  forget  that  I  want  to  hear  what  you 
think  of  the  question  of  home-made  apparatus. 


Don  Carlos.  Jos.  R.  Iglick. 
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THE  WATER  SUPPLY. 


Louis  Fleckenstein. 


“TAM-O’-SHANTEK  ” 


Carl  E.  Semoii 


Don't  Scatter  Your  Shot. 

Hy  Fayette  J.  Clute. 


BELIE VE  the  individual  worker 
would  derive  more,  much  more, 
satisfaction  from  his  photographic 
work  if  he  would  but  be  a  little 
more  sane  in  the  application  of 
his  efforts.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  photography  itself 
would  be  greatly  the  gainer  if  its 
devotees  would  only  be  more 
rational  and  consistent  in  the 
direction  of  their  enthusiasm.  It 
is  the  running  about  from  one 
line  of  work  to  another  that  keeps 
them  from  advancing  above  the 
plane  occupied  by  the  vast  army  of 
ordinary  amateur  photographers. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  a 
large  portion  of  those  who  take 
up  photography  are  so  consti¬ 
tuted  that  the  artistic  aspect  or 
even  the  artistic  possibilities  of 
the  work  do  not  appeal  to  them. 
This  is  but  natural.  Photography 
is  a  many-sided  study,  and  were  we  all  looking  for  that 
higher  quality  with  which  art  is  supposed  to  endow  our  pro¬ 
ductions,  we  would  have  litttle  or  no  advancement  along 
any  other  lines.  For  this  reason  we  should  not  quarrel  with 
the  man  who  finds  the  optical,  the  chemical,  or  the  mechani¬ 
cal  part  of  the  study  more  to  his  liking.  Neither  should  we 
be  more  critical  in  the  case  of  the  individual  who  finds  in 
photography  but  a  method  of  reproduction,  a  system  of 
recording  facts,  or  a  plan  by  which  some  other  line  of  work 
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may  be  facilitated.  The  poet  is  not  alone  in  making-  use  of 
language.  The  musician  does  not  claim  entire  dominance 
over  sound. 

What  I  wish  most  particularly  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  my  readers  is  the  importance  of  determining  for  them¬ 
selves  the  line  along  which  each  shall  expend  his  own  efforts 
and  seek  for  the  gratification  of  his  own  desires  for  profit  or 
pleasure  from  photography.  The  worker  who  builds  a  new 
shutter  to-day,  who  attempts  to  produce  a  salon  masterpiece 
to-morrow,  and  who  discovers  a  chemical  formula  the  day 
following,  will  find  that  his  enthusiasm  wanes  as  his  results 
lack  that  quality  of  satisfaction  which  are  achieved  only  by 
persistent  and  well-directed  study.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that 
the  camera  user  should  take  his  work  too  seriously-  There 
is  as  much  danger  in  one  extreme  as  in  the  other.  I  do,  how¬ 
ever,  plead  for  a  more  consistent  use  of  the  facilities  placed 
at  our  disposal.  Let  the  worker  whose  inclinations  lead  him 
in  a  certain  direction  follow  that,  and  refuse  to  be  diverted 
by  the  tempting  of  the  other,  whose  appreciation  is  for  an 
entirely  different  side  of  the  matter. 

I  have  in  mind  as  I  write  a  couple  of  examples  that  will 
serve  as  illustrations.  One  is  a  friend  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  so  prosaic  a  subject  as  the  stripping  of  films 
from  their  glass  or  celluloid  support.  Every  method  sug¬ 
gested  has  been  given  a  most  careful  test.  No  sooner  does 
a  new  process  secure  publication  than  it  is  brought  to  his 
attention.  Each  new  experiment  is  made  more  intelligently 
owing  to  the  cumulative  effect  of  experience  gained  in  for¬ 
mer  experiments  along  the  same  lines.  The  possibilities  of 
failure  are  understood  and  the  difficulties  rightly  located. 
There  is  no  element  of  doubt  concerning  the  right  way  of 
going  about  any  new  method  of  procedure.  The  result  is 
that  my  friend  will  seme  day  prepare  a  contribution  to  pho¬ 
tographic  knowledge  that  will  be  of  value.  In  the  mean¬ 
while  he  derives  that  satisfaction  which  comes  of  being  a 
thorough  master  of  a  subject,  let  that  subject  be  as  lacking 
in  importance  as  it  may. 

The  other  example  is  a  correspondent  in  another  state. 
His  hobby  has  been  the  photographing  of  birds  and  their 
nests.  His  results  in  this  particular  line  are  perfect.  Not 
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only  this,  but  his  collection  of  negatives  has  a  value  that 
could  not  be  equaled  by  the  combined  apprizement  of  those 
possessed  by  a  hundred  collections  of  the  same  size  but 
embracing’  the  ordinary  photographic  work  of  the  amateur. 
Each  new  negative  increases  the  value  of  all  the  others. 
The  work  becomes  more  fascinating  as  his  results  becpme 
more  gratifying.  The  pleasure  he  derives  from  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  his  work  is  superior  to  that  of  others  only  serves 
to  spur  him  on  to  greater  achievements. 

The  opportunities  for  making  a  special  line  of  work  the 
dominant  study  are  limitless.  Each  worker  must  decide  for 
himself.  He  is  only  to  be  governed  by  his  own  tastes  and 
the  possibilities. at  hand  for  gratifying  them.  The  resident 
of  an  inland  district  could  hardly  be  consistent  on  choosing 
marine  work  as  his  intended  forte. 

The  resident  of  a  large  city  would  not  be  wise  in  selecting 
pastoral  life  as  his  specialty  unless  his  leisure  permitted 
him  to  take  often  trips  into  the  rural  districts.  And  so  the 
selection  should  be  governed. 

Before  closing  I  would  like  to  repeat  that  I  do  not  advo¬ 
cate  the  entire  avoidance  of  any  work  not  in  line  with  the 
selected  specialty.  The  same  camera  will  make  a  variety 
of  work.  What  I  really  wish  to  suggest  is  that  the  worker 
should  increase  the  efficiency  of  his  results  by  concentra¬ 
tion  of  his  efforts  that  each  new  fact  acquired  and  each 
added  facility  of  hand  or  mind  will  have  its  effect  for  good 
on  work  to  follow.  This  is  the  real  secret  of  success.  Let 
your  aim  be  to  increase  your  chances  of  success  by  availing 
yourself  of  the  cumulative  effect  of  repeated  effort  in  one 
direction.  Photography  has  entirely  too  many  branches  to 
allow  success  to  crown  unthinking  and  unsystematic  prac¬ 
tice  in  a  multitude  of  directions. 


HOTEL  VENDOME,  BOSTON.  J-  Edward  Greene. 


Anti-Chemistry  of  Photography. 

By  'Robert  E.  M.  Bain. 


OO  much  attention  is  g-iven  to 
exactness  in  mixing  and  weighing- 
chemicals  or,  in  other  words,  in 
strictly  following  formulae,  to  give 
the  necessary  experience  that 
does  and  should  accomplish  the 
best  results.  I  do  not  mean  that 
one  should  not  follow  the  formula 
as  printed,  but  it  is  well  to  know 
that  results  are  acquired  by  build¬ 
ing  upon  experience  and  the  latter 
is  not  acquired  if  a  cast  iron  policy 
be  observed. 

Formulae  are  announced  in  the 
journals  as  being  those  propor¬ 
tions  of  certain  compounded  or 
combined  chemicals,  calculated  by 
the  composer  to  give  the  best 
result  and  is  based  on  experiment 
on  his  part. 

It  must  occur  to  the  reader 
that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  this  is  ultimate.  Does  it  not  rather  prove  that  it  is  a 
basis  for  results,  the  improvements  of  which  can  be  brought 
about  by  further  experiment  ? 

A  prominent  plate-maker  said  to  me  a  short  time  since, 
when  congratulated  on  certain  plate  results  he  had  evolved 
out  of  his  experiments,  “  I  guess  it  came  about  because  I 
am  not  a  chemist,  but  rather  a  compounder.”  There  is 
much  in  this  idea.  A  chemist  constantly  seeks  further 
chemicals  to  obtain  his  improvements,  while  the  com¬ 
pounder,  knowing  little  of  chemistry,  is  apt  to  get  better 
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results  from  proportions  and  precedence  of  standard  for¬ 
mulae.  The  chemicals  are  generally  all  right,  but  condi¬ 
tions  of  temperature,  humidity,  strength  of  emulsion,  date 
of  coating  of  the  plate  and  other  data  of  this  kind,  make  a 
considerable  difference,  and  they  have  to  be  met  by  counter 
action  in  preparing  the  mixture  used  for  development  or 
other  purpose.  The  chemist  will  carefully  follow  the  for¬ 
mula,  but  the  compounder  will,  on  test,  so  vary  it  to  suit 
conditions  as  to  frecpiently  obtain  much  the  better  result. 

We  appeal  to  the  chemist  to  supply  a  compound  to  obtain 
a  fixed  result  under  certain  known  conditions,  but  when 
that  condition  varies,  as  it  frequently  does,  should  we  not 
use  some  individual  ideas  based  on  the  formulae  to  over¬ 
come  obstacles  and  thus  bring  about  the  best  finished 
product  ? 

It  appeals  to  me  that  this  is  a  logical  idea,  and  the 
results  obtained  by  friends  who  make  it  a  practice  to  use 
their  own  judgment  fully  bear  me  out. 

Individuality  is  as  much  necessary  in  the  chemical 
manipulation  as  in  the  selection  of  view  or  the  proper 
amount  of  light  and  shade  required  for  a  perfect  picture. 


Springtime.  J.  h.  Field. 
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H.  S.  Redfield. 


Photographing  in  New  York. 

"By  franK.  M.  Ingaltj. 


EN  one  “goes  photographing  ” 
in  New  York  he  must  specialize, 
for  the  time  being,  as  the  range  of 
subjects  is  too  great  for  any  one 
outfit  to  properly  cover.  For 
instance,  a  reflecting  camera  with 
fast  lens  and  focal-plane  shutter,  is 
an  absolute  necessity  for  use  on  the 
speedway  or  at  the  race  track, 
while  it  would  prove  almost  use¬ 
less  in  the  sky-scraper  district. 

The  camera  used  on  the  latter  must  be  one  with  short, 
square  bellows,  to  allow  of  raising  the  front  so  the  lens  will 
be  about  opposite  the  top  of  the 
plate,  and  must  have  a  generous 
amount  of  swing  to  the  back. 

The  lens  must  be  an  extreme 
wide  angle — even  a  “  hypergon  ” 
may  be  necessary  in  certain  places 
— and  must  have  good  covering 
quality  and  small  stops. 

The  pictures  of  “Park  Row” 
and  “St.  Paul”  buildings  repre¬ 
sent  about  the  limit  to  be  obtained 
with  an  ordinary  cone  bellows- 
view  camera,  using  a 
wide  angle  lens  on  an  8  x  io  plate. 

The  Times'  building  is  an  easy 
subject  from  the  north,  as  the 
open  square  provides  the  neces¬ 
sary  amount  of  distance  and  can 
be  done  with  a  good  ordinary 
outfit,  with  rising  front  and  swing  A  Fair  Load. 
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A  Rag  Picker. 


Among  the  Sky-Scrapers. 


back,  and  even  good  results 
may  be  had  with  a  hand-camera 
by  choosing  the  point  of  sight 
far  enough  away  to  include 
the  top  of  the  building  in  the 
finder  without  in  the  least  point¬ 
ing  the  camera  upward  Views 
from  Broadway,  showing  the 
southeast  corner  of  this  build¬ 
ing,  may  be  made  in  the  same 
manner,  as  also  many  views 


Park  Row  Building. 


The  “  Flatiron." 


showing  the  southwest  cor¬ 
ner  if  a  point  of  sight  be 
chosen  a  few7  blocks  down 
on  Seventh  Avenue. 

The  ‘’Flatiron”  or  ‘‘Fuller 
Building,”  at  the  junction 
of  Broadway  and  Fifth 
iVvenue  with  Twenty-third 
Street,  is  similarly  situated. 
The  only  disadvantage  is 
that  they  both  face  the  north, 
and  one  must  choose  an  over¬ 
cast  day  or  be  on  the  spot 
early  in  the  morning  to  avoid 
pointing  the  camera  toward 
the  sun  when  making  the 
exposure.  A  color  screen 
will  assist  in  rendering  the 
necessary  contrast  between 
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building  and  sky  if  used  with  an 
isochromatie  plate. 

A  very  pleasing  view  of  the 
“  Flatiron”  may  be  made  from  a 
point  on  Fifth  Avenue,  a  few 
blocks  south  of  Twenty-third  St. 

A  backed  plate  is  a  great 
advantage  in  this  class  of  work  to 
prevent  halation  from  the  sky, 
and  when  once  used  the  little 
trouble  of  backing  is  more  than 


Times  Building. 


compensated  for  in  the 
sharpness  and  brilliancy 
of  the  resulting  negatives. 

Many  points  of  vantage 
for  panoramic  views 
among  the  sky-scrapers 
gives  one  an  idea  of  the 
vastness  of  these  build¬ 
ings,  while  on  the  other 
hand  their  heights  may  be 
shown  from  a  view  of  the 
streets.  In  places  where 


the  streets  are  narrow  and  lined  on  both  sides  with  the 
buildings  a  perfect  chasm  is  formed. 

The  sky  line  of  lower  Manhattan  is  a  very  interesting 
subject,  as  it  is  constantly  changing  from  year  to  year.  Tall 
buildings  rise  here  and  there  only  to  be  dwarfed  in  the  near 
future  by  more  lofty  ones.  The  tendency  is  to  go  a  little 

bit  higher  to  ob¬ 
tain  unobstructed 
drafts  of  air  and  to 
assure  daylight  in 
the  offices. 

The  “Park 
Row”  building 
holds  first  place  in 
point  of  height, 
being  about  447 
feet  from  the  side¬ 
walk  to  the  top  of 
flagpole.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected,  however, 
that  this  prodigi¬ 
ous  height  will 
soon  be  exceeded 
by  the  tower  of  the 
Manhattan  Life 
Insurance  Co.’s 
building,  which 
will  be  a  little  less 
than  560  feet  above 
the  level  of  Madi¬ 
son  Square,  to- 
One  of  the  Chasms.  ward  which  it  will 

face.  With  this  tower  in  close  proximity  the  “Flatiron” 
building,  with  its  height  of  300  feet,  will  be  dwarfed,  and  the 
surrounding  buildings  of  five  to  eight  stori'es  will  cease  to 
be  noticed  except  as  an  example  of  the  “has  beens.  ”  Many 
beautiful  buildings  of  lesser  height,  but  more  artistic  in 
design,  are  to  be  found  scattered  through  the  city,  includ¬ 
ing  banks,  hotels,  apartment  houses,  department  stores,  etc. 

As  one  passes  through  the  streets  in  the  sky-scraper 
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lx  Central  Park. 


district,  attention  is  attracted  to  the  number  of  men,  women 
and  children  who  collect  wood,  boxes,  barrels,  etc.,  and 
carry  them  home  on  their  heads  or  backs.  Sometimes  they 
have  just  all  they  can  carry,  and  one  then  asks  the  question 
“  Is  life  worth  living  in  such  circumstances  ?  ”  The  answer 
is  evident,  as  some  of  these  poor  people  know  no  other  con¬ 
ditions,  having  been  brought  up  to  do  this  work  in  this  way. 
Even  children  two  or  three  years  old  are  seen  trying  to 
carry  some  small  box  or  bundle  on  their  heads. 

If  one  desires  photos  of  natural  scenery  they  may  be 
found  in  plenty  in  the  parks,  but  it  is  now  necessary  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  permit  at  the  Arsenal,  in  Central  Park,  before  one  is 
allowed  to  use  a  camera  in  any  of  the  parks  in  the  boroughs 
of  Manhattan  and  Bronx.  Even  the  possession  of  such  a 
permit  will  not  be  recognized  in  the  Bronx  Zoo,  and  cam¬ 
eras  must  be  checked  at  the  entrance  gate.  The  expense  of 
a  permit  is  nothing,  but  the  trouble  to  obtain  one  is  con¬ 
siderable,  as  none  are  issued  except  during  business  hours, 
9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m. ,  and  none  can  be  obtained  on  Saturday 
afternoons,  Sundays  or  holidays. 

If  pictures  of  boats  are  desired,  a  greal  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  may  be  had  along  the  rivers  and  down  the  bay,  vary¬ 
ing  in  size  and  kind  from  the  small  rowboat  to  the  largest 
ocean  liners,  including  yachts,  pleasure  steamers,  lighters, 
and  even  the  old  three-mast  ships  of  other  days. 


“This  Little  Pig  Stayed  Home.”  Winfield  S.  Cline. 
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DUTCH  LANDSCAPE.  E.  Williams. 


The  Broad  Movement  in  Pictorial 


Photography.  bv  l 


ouis  j\.  Lamb. 


OR  several  years  after  the 
appearance  of  the  “pictorial 
cult  ”  in  photography  its  leaders, 
resting  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  rather  ultra  Mr.  Whistler, 
assumed  that  the  new  school 
was  for  the  predestined  few  and 
not  for  the  universal  many. 
Naturally,  too,  they  fell  into  the 
errors,  rather  than  the  virtues, 
of  the  beauty  philosophy  of 
William  Morris,  and  began  to 

_ _  _  exalt  above  its  true  value  the 

worth  of  paucity  as  a  “quality” 
of  pictorial  photography.  Pre¬ 
cisely  as  the  “arts”  and  “crafts”  faddists  insist  that  a 
hand-made  silver  piece  is  intrinsically  better  than  its  electro 
deposited  replica,  so  the  “pictorial  ”  high  priests  enunciated 
the  doctrine  that  “uniqueness”  was  the  test  of  “salon 
quality,”  and  that  scarcity  of  the  product  proved  its  superi¬ 
ority.  Accordingly,  those  whose  very  courageous  labors 
had  given  real  artistic  status  to  typic  pictorial  photographs, 
immediately  set  about  the  suicidal  task  of  repressing  the 
movement  they  had  started  for  the  popularization  of  really 
excellent  photography,  and  their  withdrawal  from  all  com¬ 
munion  with  the  general  camera  workers  was  announced. 

The  first  result  of  this  erroneous  movement  was  to 
restrict  every  effort  from  the  outside  to  gain  the  sanction 
of  the  acknowledged  masters  of  “  pictorialism  ”  on  work 
variant  from  the  original  type  of  the  “salon  cult.”  The 
second  was  to  convey  to  the  unreflective  and  inexperienced 
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ACROSS  THE  BAY 

Rudolf  Eickemeyer,  Jr. 


camera  worker  an  idea  that  a  certain  approved  mannerism 
was  the  standard  of  all  pictorial  excellence.  The  third  was 
to  make  salon  endeavor  fruitless  to  all  new  men  and  women 
who  persisted  in  seeing  and  depicting  beauty  in  variant 
ways. 

And  when  it  seemed  as  if  “  pictorialism  was  about  to 
die  of  prolonged  in-and-in  breeding  within  the  narrow 
circle  of  the  high  priesthood,  no  infusion  of  virile,  vandal 
blood  being  tolerated,  just  then  The  Salon  Club  of  America 
was  founded  and  the  “  Broad  Movement  ”  began.  Directly 
consequent  thereto  we  observe  that  there  was  a  recrudes¬ 
cence  of  originality  and  a  revival  of  enthusiasm  among  the 
pictorial  workers  of  the  whole  country,  so  much  so  that  the 
regular  activities  of  the  Salon  Club  now  comprehend  the 
whole  area  of  the  United  States,  with  the  important  coop¬ 
eration  of  able  workers  in  the  Dominion  and  in  Europe. 

For  a  time  the  passion  of  the  movement  seemed  to  be 
imitation  of  the  earliest  models  of  the  cult,  and  there  was 
painfully  evident  a  certain  weakness  done  to  self-repression 
and  vain  efforts  to  copy  good  models.  But  to-day  copying 
is  not  a  feature  of  the  “  Broad  Movement.”  Our  best  men 
are  evolving  new  and  original  styles  and  enlisting  the  most 
diverse  individualities  in  the  great  work  of  elevating  to  its 
proper  high  standard  that  most  universal  of  civilizers  and 
educators— Photography.  “Many  schools  in  art  and  all 
good,”  is  the  slogan  of  the  new  movement,  whereas  the 
ostensible  motto  of  the  old  cult  was  “One  school  of  art  and 
that  ours.  ” 

Under  the  banner  of  the  Federation  of  Photographic 
Societies  and  of  The  Salon  Club  of  America  stand  several 
hundred  men  and  women,  in  many  different  cities,  all  striv¬ 
ing  to  show  the  way  of  escape  from  the  thoughtless  verit- 
ism  of  the  camera,  all  earnestly  seeking  to  make  popular 
the  “  Salon  standard  ”  of  pictorialism— namely,  that  which 
realizes  the  artistic  capabilities  of  the  camera  and  disen¬ 
tangles  the  beautiful  from  the  commonplace,  according  to 
established  canons  of  immemorial  authority. 

The  results  of  the  “Broad  Movement  ?  ”  Read  them  in 
the  vast  improvement  latterly,  in  the  quality  of  photogra¬ 
phic  illustrations  in  countless  books  and  popular  prints. 
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Witness  the  decadence  of  the  heedless  “  snap-shotters.  ”  Wit¬ 
ness  the  portfolios  of  the  Salon  Club,  full  of  sincerity  and 
originality;  free  from  pharisaical  pose;  free  from  insularity 
and  hauteur;  rich  in  helpfulness,  abounding  in  red  blood, 
and  vital  with  the  enthusiasm  of  high  endeavor!  So  that  we 
have  valid  ground  for  hope  that  the  day  will  soon  dawn  on 
a  host  of  true  artists  and  idealists  equipped  with  that  acme 
of  artist’s  tools — the  camera,  and  using  it  for  the  universal 
dissemination  among  mankind  of  the  true  artist’s  love  of 
that  which  is  good  and  his  preference  for  that  which  is 
beautiful. 


In  the  Pasture.  Daisy  Wilson  Adams 
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The  Value  of  “  Snap-Shots.” 

'Ey  W.  /.  Lincoln  Adams.  With  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 


THOU  T  underestimating  the 
value  of  a  tripod  camera  with  glass 
plates  for  careful  pictorial  and 
other  serious  work,  I  should  like  to 
briefly  emphasize  in  this  article  the 
real  importance  and  value  'which 
may  attach  to  casual  instantaneous 
exposures  made  on  films  with  the 
excellent  little  hand-cameras, 
which  are  now  to  be  had  at  almost 
any  shop  for  a  dollar  or  two. 

Such  exposures,  coming  under  the  general  classification 
of  “snap-shots,”  as  they  are  almost  universally  called,  are 
often  carelessly  made,  in  the  spirit  of  frolic,  it  may  be,  of 
a  group  of  friends,  a  family  party,  or  some  young  children 
at  their  play.  But  the  uncertainty  of  life,  causing,  per¬ 
haps,  the  disappearance  of  one  of  the  bright  young  faces 
from  the  happy  group,  may  give  that  particular  little  snap¬ 
shot  a  value  far  beyond  the  measure  of  mere  dollars  and 
cents;  as  it  may  contain  the 
best  or  only  portrait  of  the 
lost  child  or  friend,  and 
thus  become  the  basis  for  a 
satisfactory  enlarged  like¬ 
ness,  or  a  trustworthy 
model  for  a  miniature  or 
other  painted  portrait. 

An  album  filled  with 
snap-shots  of  a  family  of 
young  children,  taken  at 
different  ages  and  at  their 
various  sports  and  pastimes,  in  summer  and  winter,  grows 
in  interest  and  value  with  the  passage  of  years  until  it, 


Feeding  the  Chickens. 


Picking  Daisies. 
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too,  becomes  a  priceless  possession.  I  know  of  one  father 
and  mother  whose  hearts  were  cheered  during  a  foreign 
journey  by  the  weekly  enclosures  of  such  snap-shots  of  their 
young  children  taken  almost  daily  at  their  distant  summer 
home. 

And  what  a  help  and  satisfaction  is  the  collection  of  pro¬ 
gressive  snap-shots  in  the  development  of  an  interesting 


A  Family  Party. 


enterprise,  such  as  the  laying  out  and  cultivating  of  an 
extensive  garden;  the  establishment  of  a  summer  home 
with  suitable  surroundings  in  the  country,  or  by  the  sea,  or  in 
the  development  of  any  enterprise,  like  building,  commer¬ 
cially,  or  for  one’s  own  use.  Such  a  collection  becomes  an 
actual  record  of  far  more  interest  and  value  than  any  writ¬ 
ten  description  or  drawings  could  possibly  be.  I  know  of 
at  least  one  lawsuit  which  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  such  a  series  of  snap-shots  of  a  building  in  the 
process  of  construction. 
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Of  course,  there  are  innumerable  other  cases  which  will 
at  once  occur  to  the  reader,  where  even  the  most  casual 
snap-shots  may  become  of  the  greatest  value.  Personally, 
I  think  these  excellent  little  hand-cameras  are  worthy  of 


In  the  Holly  Hocks. 


careful  and  respectful  use.  They  are  capable  of  making 
most  satisfactory  little  pictures  as  well  as  merely  snap-shots 
when  thoughtfully  employed,  and  they  should,  therefore, 
always  be  used  so  as  to  secure  the  best  possible  results 
under  the  circumstances. 


A  Tail  Piece. 
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Studebaker  Studio. 


Plain  Roast. 


Hy  F.  Dundaj  Todd. 


S  photography  a  profession  or  a 
trade,  if  neither,  what  is  it  ?  *  If  a 
profession,  those  who  follow  it 
ought  to  be  familiar  with  the 
theory  that  underlies  all  practical 
manipulations.  The  doctor,  den¬ 
tist,  druggist,  lawyer,  preacher — 
all  of  them  learn  the  theoretical 
principles  pertaining  to  their  occu¬ 
pation,  and  to  attain  this  end  they 
devote  several  years  of  their  time 
in  attendance  upon  an  educational 
institution  and  are  as  a  conseqence 
known  to  the  world  as  professional 
men.  But  who  ever  heard  tell  of 
a  photographer  who  was  familiar 
with  the  theories  of  his  craft  ?  In 
his  daily  work  he  performs  some 
very  wonderful  chemical  reactions, 
but  it  may  safely  be  said  he  is  as 
absolutely  ignorant  of  chemical 
principles  as  is  his  better  half, 
who  performs  just  as  wonderful  chemical  reactions  when  she 
bakes  bread,  but  is  equally  ignorant  of  chemistry.  Nobody 
ever  heard  of  a  professional  baker,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  almost  every  woman  manager  of  a  household  is  an 
amateur.  The  mere  fact  that  there  is  possibly  a  million 
amateur  photographers  in  this  country  is  not  a  good  and 
sufficient  reason  why  the  man  who  endeavors  to  make  his 
living  by  the  art  should  call  himself  a  professional  man. 
His  foundation  must  be  much  more  secure  in  order  to 
honestly  claim  the  title.  He  must  undergo  a  special  course 
of  study  before  he  can  be  recognized  as  such.  The  world 
practically  recognizes  the  hollowness  of  his  claim  by  declin¬ 
ing  to  award  him  either  the  emoluments  or  the  social  status. 


Is  the  photographer  a  tradesman  ?  Let  us  see.  If  I  go 
to  a  mechanic  of  average  ability  with  a  plan  of  something 
I  wish  made,  or  give  him  some  object  that  I  wish  to  be 
duplicated,  I  am  reasonably  certain  that  the  finished  pro¬ 
duct  will  be  according  to  the  specifications.  A  mechanic 
can  aim  at  a  desired  end  and  attain  it.  Can  a  photographer 
do  that  much  ?  My  experience  tells  me  that  very  few  can. 
He  is  presumed  to  be  an  expert  in  the  handling  of  light,  in 
the  arrangement  of  lines  and  spaces.  He  talks  wisely  about 
posing  and  lighting,  yet  if  you  set  him  some  simple  prob¬ 
lem,  in  almost  every  instance  he  will  fail.  He  certainly  is 
no  tradesman,  and  I  am  glad  that  there  is  at  least  one  honor 
he  does  not  claim  when  he  is  not  entitled  to  it. 

For  many  months  I  have  been  having  a  rather  peculiar 
experience  with  about  one  dozen  photographers.  At  their 
recpiest  I  organized  a  little  convention,  which  meets  monthly, 
and  am  filling  the  office  of  class  leader.  Several  years  ago 
I  organized  such  a  group  on  a  much  larger  scale,  the  idea 
being  to  combine  social  and  educational  features.  We  met 
in  the  evening,  devoted  about  an  hour  and  a  half  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  first-class  meal,  then  proceeded  to  spend  at 
least  an  hour  in  the  study  of  pictorial  principles  applicable 
in  portrait  photography.  To  further  this  aim  I  went  to  the 
trouble  of  securing  hundreds  of  lantern  slides  that  were 
made  from  negatives  from  the  studios  of  the  leading  photo¬ 
graphers  in  this  country.  But  I  found  that  the  average  man 
was  so  little  interested  in  his  future  progress  that  when  the 
slides  were  thrown  on  the  screen  all  he  could  do  was  to 
behave  like  an  ilbmannered  cub  of  nineteen,  and  made  such 
noises  as  one  hears  from  a  boy  of  that  age.  Of  course,  I 
dropped  the  whole  proposition. 

When  this  recent  group  was  formed  I  insisted  that  the 
meetings  should  be  held  in  the  daytime,  as  I  intended  that 
it  should  cost  each  member  money,  at  least  indirectly,  so 
that  I  would  be  certain  no  fooling  would  be  indulged  in.  I 
also  insisted  that  for  each  meeting  a  certain  problem  shotild 
be  chosen,  which  was  to  be  followed  during  the  month  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  ordinary  course  of  sittings.  In  other 
words,  I  put  them  tight  up  against  the  mechanic’s  standard. 

The  result  has  been  eminently  satisfactory.  Most  of  the 
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members  have  toed  the  line  faithfully;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  know  they  will  be  expelled  from  the  group  unless  they 
attend  to  the  work  that  is  outlined  for  them.  All  are  show¬ 
ing  a  decided  improvement  in  their  work,  and  at  least  there 
have  made  marvelous  strides  in  a  very  few  months. 

There  is  a  moral  in  all  this.  Most  of  the  members  of 
this  little  group  are  old  convention  hands — men  who  rarely 
permit  a  year  to  pass  by  without  attending  at  least  one 
gathering.  Frequently  they  go  to  two  of  them— the 
National  and  the  State — but  one  and  all  insist  that  they 
learn  more  in  one  short  month  working  for  a  definite  objec¬ 
tive  than  they  have  absorbed  in  attendance  upon  conventions 
for  years,  while  the  cost  is  a  mere  nothin gf. 

At  the  St.  Louis  Convention  one  photographer  remarked 
to  me  that  in  his  estimation  our  associations  were  about  to 
make  a  break  in  some  new'  direction,  and  for  his  very  life 
he  could  not  foresee  the  result.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
great  pleasure  socially  to  be  derived  from  attendance  upon 
the  average  convention,  but  I  find  that  most  photographers 
are  disappointed  as  to  the  educational  and  financial  result. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  when  one  considers  that  such  por¬ 
traits  as  are  hung  on  the  walls  are  not  the  product  of  defi¬ 
nite  aim,  as  a  rule,  but  are  the  lucky  accidents  of  the  year. 

Why  the  financial  end  of  photography  should  be  so 
thoroughly  ignored  in  conventions  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand.  Somehow  photographers  do  not  seem  to  realize  that 
they  are  in  business  for  profit  and  that  they  must  follow  the 
trend  of  the  times  and  unite  as  far  as  possible  against  the 
general  public  as  do  all  other  professions  and  industries. 

Here  is  another  example  of  the  photographers’  peculiar 
way  of  looking  at  things.  In  recent  years  there  has  sprung 
up  in  different  parts  of  the  country  educational  institutions 
w'hose  aim  it  is  to  fit  men  and  women  for  photography  as  a 
calling  by  educating  them  both  theoretically  and  practically. 
Here,  undoubtedly,  lies  the  germ  w'hich  may  be  developed 
so  that  it  will  introduce  photography  among  the  professions 
—in  fact,  not  merely  in  name.  But  I  find  the  average  pho¬ 
tographer,  instead  of  welcoming  this  ray  of  light,  assumes  a 
decidedly  hostile  attitude,  and  never  hesitates  to  belittle  its 
importance.  Such  conduct  is  simply  incomprehensible  to 
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me,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  the  only  remedy  that  is  defi¬ 
nitely  proposed  by  the  leaders  in  our  associations  for  all  the 
ills  that  afflict  the  business  photographer  is  to  confer  on  him 
some  degree  which  he  has  not  justly  earned  by  scholastic 
training  and  is  not  entitled  to  by  practical  attainments. 


A  December  Night.  k-  Theodore  Krautz. 
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THE  DAY  IS  DONE. 


How  to  Make  Ovals.  B y  H.  M.  Gajjman. 


MATEURS,  as  a  rule,  have  a 
greater  variety  of  prints  to  mount 
than  the  professional  photo¬ 
grapher.  This  means  that  in  all 
probability  there  will  be  occasion¬ 
ally  a  print  that  will  look  as  well 
as  an  oval.  To  possess  a  large 
assortment  of  oval  templates  for 
such  an  occasion  would  be  ideal, 
but  not  real,  when  the  cost  is  con¬ 
sidered.  The  next  best  thing  is 
to  find  some  inexpensive  method  of 
making  up  temporary  templates. 
The  writer  has  had  at  his  disposal 
an  infinite  variety  of  ovals  to  fit  any  and  all  kinds  of  subjects. 
They  can  easily  be  made  of  any  size  and  shape  from 
suitable  paper  by  means  of  a  pencil,  string,  and  two  pins. 

An  oval  is  usually  nothing  more  than  an  ellipse,  which 
is  constructed  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Place  the  paper 
on  a  piece  of  soft 
wood  and  insert 
the  two  pins  se¬ 
curely.  A  cord  or 
a  silk  thread,  a 
little  longer  than 
required  to  loop 
over  these  two 
pins,  is  used  as  a 
guide  to  limit  the 
path  of  the  pencil  as  it  is  moved  around  the  pins.  A  little 
notch  made  near  the  point  of  the  pencil  will  facilitate 
holding  the  thread  on  the  pencil  point.  A  fine  wire  may  be 
used  if  the  stretching  of  the  cord  or  thread  makes  trouble. 

If  the  loop  be  made  shorter  or  the  pins  be  placed  farther 
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apart  the  oval  will  be  elongated  and  more  pointed  at  the 
ends,  and  conversely.  A  few  trials  will  show  that  an  oval  of 
almost  any  desired  shape  can  be  accurately  drawn  in  this  way. 

From  this  outline  the  oval  can  be  cut  out  bv  a  sharp  pen¬ 
knife  if  the  outside  of  the  oval  be  desired,  or  by  scissors  if 
only  the  inside  template  be  wanted.  In  the  latter  cas,e  use 
a  pair  of  long-  scissors  and  cut  along- the  outline  steadily  and 
continuously. 

To  determine  whether  the  inside  template  is  symmetrical 
or  not,  fold  the  oval  lengthwise  along  a  line  drawn  through 
the  pin-holes.  Then  trim  the  double  edg-e  until  symmetri¬ 
cal.  Another  test  for  accuracy  is  to  place  the  oval  on  paper, 
inserting  the  two  pins  in  the  same  holes,  and  then  trace  the 
edge  by  a  pencil.  Then  reverse  it,  end  for  end,  and  trace 
again  with  pins  in  the  same  holes.  After  turning  the  oval 
face  over  repeat  this  same  process.  If  the  four  outlines  do 
not  coincide  closely  the  oval  is  not  accurate,  but  an  accurate 
one  may  be  obtained  by  trimming  the  latter  outline  along 
the  outside  or  inside  edg-e. 

Either  the  inside  or  outside  template  may  be  used  to 
determine  whether  it  is  suitable  for  the  print  by  holding 
the  print  and  oval  up  to  the  light  and  moving  the  two  rela¬ 
tively  until  the  best  effect  is  obtained.  Then  with  a  pencil 
make  an  outline  on  the  back  or  face  of  the  print  and  trim 
accordingly.  A  little  practice  will  soon  make  one  expert  at 
making  ovals,  which  are  exclusive  in  their  shape  and  infinite 
in  their  variety. 

When  mounts  with  countersunk  ovals  are  used,  a  tem¬ 
plate  can  be  made  by  placing  over  the  oval  a  piece  of  letter 
paper  and  rubbing  in  the  impression  of  the  outline  by  the 
finger  on  wnich  a  little  dust  from  a  lead  pencil  is  rubbed. 
Then  trim  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  impression,  as  a  dry 
print  will  swell  larger  in  dimensions  when  the  moisture  of 
the  mounting  paste  is  absorbed  by  the  print. 

i  he  template  will  be  very  satisfactory  if  made  of  cover 
paper,  or  even  heavy  letter  paper.  A  more  permanent  tem¬ 
plate  could  be  made  from  thin  sheet  “tin  ”  or  aluminum  in 
the  same  way. 
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AT  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  FOREST.  Theodore  Eitel. 


Advice  to  Amateurs:  For  the  Beginner. 

By  Charles  E,.  F airman . 


HEN  life  seems  generally  dull  and 
colorless,  and  when  even  the  allur¬ 
ing  advertisements  of  the  bargain 
counters  on  Friday  fail  to  interest 
and  excite,  one  can  always  find 
plenty  of  healthy  amusement  by 
reading  over  the  “Advice  to  Ama¬ 
teurs  ”  or  the  “For  the  Beginner” 
section  of  almost  any  photographic  magazine,  and  after  a 
careful  reading  and  an  attempt  to  properly  digest  the  ill- 
assorted  advice,  one  is  led  to  wonder  how  it  is  that  the  ama¬ 
teur  e\  er  happens  to  arrive,  unless  he  comes  in  spite  of  the 
ad\  ice  which  has  been  showered  upon  his  pathway. 

As  an  illustration,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  some  instruc¬ 
tions  in  a  very  recent  number  of  a  photographic  publication. 
I  do  not  call  attention  to  this  as  a  proof  that  this  particular 
periodical  is  worse  than  others,  for  I  think  that  all  have 
sinned  ;  some,  however,  may  be  greater  sinners  than  others. 

Now  for  the  instructions: 

‘How  to  make  our  solutions:  Ten  per  cent,  solutions 
are  the  easiest  to  use.  There  is  a  lot  of  quibbling  as  to 
what  a  io  per  cent,  solution  is,  but  you  may  take  it  that  it 
practically  means  i  grain  of  solid  in  io  minims  of  liquid, 
and  you  won’t  be  far  out.” 

‘  Now  we  will  start  and  make  a  io  per  cent,  solution  of 
pyro.  Get  an  ounce  bottle  of  it;  don’t  trouble  to  weigh  it; 
the  ounce  bottle  contains  437.5  grains.  We  next  want  the 
pieservative  (sulphite  of  soda),  weigh  out  four  ounces  of 
this  and  add  to  it  7  ounces  of  warm  distilled  water  and  30 
grains  of  citi  ic  acid.  Shake  well  in  a  closed  bottle,  and 
when  it  has  all  dissolved,  or  nearly  all  dissolved,  open  your 
bottle  of  pyro,  pour  in  the  sulphite  solution,  give  it  a  shake, 
and  put  it  into  a  measure  and  add  enough  water  to  make  it 
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measure  437.5,  10  min. — that  is,  4.375  min.  or  9  ounces  55 
min.,  or  practically  9  fluid  ounces.  Label  this  ‘  Pyro. ’  Ten 
min.  contains  1  grain  pyro.” 

This  is  part  of  the  formula  for  making  a  pyro  developer, 
which  the  writer  affirms  is  in  proper  proportion  and  makes 
a  really  fine  developer.  We  may  at  once,  if  we  take  this 
formula  literally,  commence  to  search  for  an  ounce  bottle  of 
pyro.  I  have  never  found  it  for  sale  in  this  form  in  the 
United  States,  but  have  purchased  it  in  bottles  containing 
an  ounce  in  Canada.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  an 
ounce  of  pyro,  whether  in  bottle  or  in  can,  will  answer  the 
requirements  of  this  formula. 

There  is  another  queer  thing  about  the  compounding  of 
this  pyro  solution,  for  we  are  advised  to  dissolve  4  ounces  of 
sulphite  of  soda  in  7  ounces  of  warm  water.  Have  you  ever 
tried  this  experiment  ?  It  may  be  possible,  and  it  probably 
is,  for  we  have  it  in  print,  but  as  I  find  that  it  takes  a  suffi¬ 
cient  length  of  time  to  dissolve  4  ounces  of  sulphite  of  soda 
in  16  ounces  of  hot  water,  not  warm  water,  I  can  willingly 
forego  the  pleasure  suggested  in  the  words  of  the  formula, 
“shake  well.”  Life  is  too  brief  to  employ  its  precious 
moments  in  an  attempt  to  dissolve  4  ounces  of  sulphite  of 
soda  in  7  ounces  of  warm  water. 

But  the  remaining  part  of  the  formula,  which  describes 
the  compounding  of  a  carbonate  of  soda  solution  into  a  10 
per  cent,  solution,  is  also  worth  the  while.  I  shall  not 
describe  fully  this  operation  as  it  would  involve  too  much 
space,  but,  briefly  stated,  the  10  per  cent,  carbonate  of  soda 
solution  contains  1  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda,  4  ounces  of 
sulphite  of  soda  dissolved  in  9  ounces  55  min.  of  distilled 
water.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  no  allowance  has  been  made  for  the 
space  occupied  by  the  dissolving  of  5  ounces  of  crystals  in  9 
ounces  of  water. 

When  we  arrive  at  the  “  To  Develop  ”  stage  of  this  for¬ 
mula  we  find  other  items  of  interest,  we  compound  the 
developer  as  follows  : 


Pyro  solution .  30  minims 

Soda  solution . 240  minims,  or  ounce 

Water  to  make . .  1  fluid 
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THE  HAPPY  HOUK 

J.  Kllsworth  Gross 


If  the  amateur  or  the  beginner  uses  this  formula  and  only 
uses  i  ounce  of  the  developing  solution,  he  will  be  using  a 
developer  which  contains  3  grains  of  pyro  to  the  ounce  of 
solution,  a  quantity  which  to  some  very  clever  dark-room 
men  seems  unusually  large.  Again,  if  he  wishes  to  develop 
one  6)4  x  8  Vi  plate  or  an  8  x  xo  plate,  or  two  5x7  plates,  he 
will  need  to  use  at  least  about  6  ounces  of  developing  solu¬ 
tion  in  order  to  work  comfortablv,  and  if  he  is  doing  laro-e 
work,  like  8x10  plates,  he  will  use  all  of  the  soda  solution 
in  the  development  of  three  plates,  and  then  there  arises  the 
task  of  again  dissolving  5  ounces  of  crystals  in  9  ounces  of 
water.  It  will  be  good  exercise,  and  the  beginner  will  fully 
understand  what  is  meant  by  “  shake  well.” 

I  have  found  from  an  experience  covering  several  years, 
in  which  the  larger  part  of  my  dark-room  work  has  been 
done  with  pyro,  that  the  most  convenient  form  in  which  to 
use  pyro  is  to  use  it  dry.  I  make  my  sulphite  of  soda  solu¬ 
tion  in  the  proportion  of  1  ounce  of  sulphite  of  soda  to  4 
ounces  of  water.  I  keep  this  solution  tightly  corked  in  4 
ounce  bottles.  My  carbonate  of  soda  solution  I  make  in  the 
same  proportion,  and  if  carbonate  suffers  from  being  made 
in  large  quantities  I  have  never  discovered  it.  For  a  devel¬ 
oper  for  a  properly  exposed  plate  I  use  the  following 


proportions  : 

Sulphite  of  sods,  solution .  ounce 

Carbonate  of  soda  solution .  2  drams 

pyr° .  5  grains 


Water  to  make  5  ounces  if  in  winter,  or  6  ounces  in  the  summer. 

I  find  that  this  formula  works  well,  and  that  if  a  little 
more  density  is  needed  more  pyro  can  be  added  after  the 
detail  is  fully  developed  Many  subjects  will  have  plenty  of 
density  with  this  amount  of  pyro. 

Development  carefully  considered  means  a  sufficient 
amount  of  detail  plus  sufficient  density.  It  is  apparent  that 
we  must  have  the  detail  first,  the  density  later  on  ;  hence 
the  value  of  working  with  a  developer  which  will  not  give 
density  until  we  are  sure  that  all  necessary  detail  has  been 
obtained. 

But  the  author  of  the  formula  quoted  has  asserted  that 
his  formula  is  a  good  one,  and  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to 
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dispute  him.  What  I  wish  to  state  is,  that  different  -workers 
have  different  formulae,  and  seem  to  have  equally  good  results. 
This  goes  to  prove  that  there  is  vastly  more  latitude  in 
development  than  is  sometimes  imagined,  and  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  temperature  of  the  dark-room,  the  plate  used, 
and  the  individual  estimate  of  the  worker  as  to  what  consti¬ 
tutes  a  properly  developed  plate,  are  factors  which  we  are 
apt  to  forget  when  we  calculate  over  the  proportions  of  a 
formula  that  we  have  never  used.  I  think  that,  after  all, 
that  the  developer  which  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  worker,  and  by  which  he  can  modify  the  develop¬ 
ment  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  different  subjects  within  the 
province  of  photography,  is  one  that  he  should  be  convinced 
is  not  giving  him  all  that  he  is  seeking  for  before  he  makes 
a  change  to  some  later  formula. 


The  Hound  of  the  Baskervili.es.  James  D.  Radchffe. 
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Richard  Trotter  J 


Indexing  Negatives. 


! By  J.  A.  Anderson. 


TH  a  few  negatives  put  away  in 
envelopes  and  suitably  marked,  it 
does  not  require  much  hunting  to 
find  any  one  wanted,  but  as  the 
number  grows  to  hundreds  or 
thousands,  some  other  method  is 
needed. 

This  cannot  be  better  found 
than  in  the  Card  Index  system 
used  in  libraries  and  many  busi¬ 
ness  establishments. 

The  fundamental  features  of 
this  system  are  the  following  : 

ist.  A  name  and  number  for 
each  thing  to  be  indexed. 

2d.  A  list  of  these  in  numerical 
order,  termed  in  libraries  the  “Accession  List.” 

3d.  A  series  of  cards  of  uniform  size,  set  up  edgewise 
in  a  box  or  drawer,  having  on  them  the  numbers  and  titles, 
and  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with  guide  cards  to  aid 
in  finding  the  different  letters  or  divisions. 

The  methods  of  using  this  system  are  varied  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  requirements.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  writer 
for  indexing  some  four  thousand  negatives  will  be  heie 


outlined. 

Each  negative  has  pasted  on  one  corner,  on  the  film 
side,  a  bit  of  adhesive  paper  on  which  its  number  is  written 
in  pencil.  The  numbers  are  consecutive  in  a  single  series, 
and  are  entered  In  an  “accession”  book  in  consecutive 
order  as  the  negatives  are  made,  with  such  description  as  is 
desired.  There  are  columns  for  date,  locality,  number  of 
negative,  title  or  other  description  or  notes,  and  for  the  num¬ 
ber  and  page  of  album  where  the  print  is  eventually  put. 
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The  following  is  a  condensed  form  for  the  book. 


DELAWARE  RIVER. 


575D 

’95 

10.27 

Bridge  at  Newville. 

627C 

’95 

11. 5 

Malta  Island. 

630D 

’95 

XI. 15 

Water  Gap. 

650D 

’95 

11.40 

Welles  Falls. 

The  negatives  are  then  put  away  in  plate  boxes,  which 
are  set  up  on  shelves.  The  boxes  are  numbered  consecu¬ 
tively  for  convenience  in  finding  the  place  of  any  taken 
down,  and  on  the  end  of  each  is  a  list  of  the  numbers  of 
the  contained  negatives. 

An  index  is  then  made  from  the  “accession”  list  by 
writing  the  number  and  other  designation  of  each  negative 
on  a  card,  which  is  then  set  up  in  its  proper  place,  with 
others,  in  a  box  or  drawer. 

The  heading  of  the  card  is  such  as  most  suitably  desig¬ 
nates  the  negative  or  its  class,  and  a  more  particular  title  or 
designation  is  given,  if  necessary,  on  the  line  on  which  the 
number  stands. 

In  libraries  it  is  usual  to  use  a  separate  card  for  each 
book,  but  here,  when  there  are  several  negatives  that  come 
conveniently  under  the  same  general  heading,  they  are  put 
on  the  same  card,  using  a  line  for  each.  This  saves  cards 
and  space  and  proves  more  convenient  for  reference  than 
with  a  card  for  each.  For  instance,  a  number  of  views  may 
be  taken  on,  say,  the  Delaware  River.  The  card  bears  the 
name  of  the  river  as  its  general  title,  and  shows  on  the 
lines  the  numbers  and  particular  descriptions  of  the  nega¬ 
tives  recorded. 

When  such  list  takes  more  than  one  card  bearing  the 
same  title  the  cards  are  numbered  consecutively.  Suitable 
cards  are  furnished  by  dealers  in  library  supplies,  ruled 
with  horizontal  lines  and  one  or  two  columns. 

In  the  columns  are  placed  the  numbers  and  dates,  with 
a  space  after  the  latter  for  the  album  number  and  page, 
after  which  comes  the  title  or  special  description. 
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The  following  shows  the  form  of  the  card ; 


1905 

Date. 

Locality. 

Size. 

Number. 

Description. 

The  selection  of  titles  will  sometimes  tax  one’s  ingenuity. 
Titles  are  often  given  to  pictures  when  shown  or  given 
away,  which  mean  nothing  to  anyone  but  the  author  of  them, 
and  would  be  of  little  value  in  an  index.  Thus  “  Novem- 


Negative  Boxes  on  Shelf. 


J.  A.  Anderson. 


bar”  or  “Spring”  or  “Sunset”  might  mean  anyone  of  a 
dozen  views,  or  there  may  be  several  exposures  on  the  same 
subject.  The  point,  therefore,  is  to  use  such  designation 
for  a  negative,  as  a  person  looking  for  it  will  be  likely  to 
think  of,  and  it  is  sometimes  well  to  “  cross  index,”  as  it  is 
termed,  using  different  designations,  so  that  if  one  is  not 
thought  of  the  other  may  be. 

With  the  serial  number  on  the  negative  of  a  landscape 
which  requires  the  use  of  a  sky  negative,  the  number  of 
the  latter  is  noted,  and  the  direction  of  the  light  in  each  is 
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indicated  by  “Rt”  or  “Lt,”  to  show  whether  the  sky  film 
is  to  be  used  film  side  up  or  otherwise. 

In  printing,  the  negative  number  is  marked  on  the  back 
of  the  paper  as  it  is  put  in  the  frame,  and  again  on  the 
mount  when  the  print  is  mounted,  thus  arranging  for  subse¬ 
quent  identification. 

A  special  feature  of  the  writer’s  collection  is  that  there 
are  five  sizes  of  negatives,  each  size  designated  by  a  letter. 
Thus  a  box  containing  4/5  negatives  bears  a  large  letter  C 
above  the  list  of  numbers,  while  a  5/7  negative  box  has  a 
D.  The  boxes  bearing  a  given  letter  are  numbered  con¬ 
secutively  to  aid  in  finding  the  place  of  a  box  which  has 
been  taken  down.  This  is  more  convenient  than  depending 
on  looking  for  the  consecutive  negative  numbers,  and  it  has 
been  found  handier  to  have  the  different  sizes  in  blocks 
rather  than  mix  them. 

In  the  index,  the  negative  number  is  followed  by  a  letter 
indicating  the  box  and  therefore  the  size  of  the  negative, 
as  well  as  where  it  may  be  found.  Thus  596D  indicates 
that  negative  No.  596  is  a  5/7  and  that  its  number  will  be 
found  on  a  D  box. 

The  numbers  on  the  boxes  are  best  made  with  a  type¬ 
writer,  using  a  temporary  written  label  for  a  box  not 
entirely  filled.  For  the  large  letters  go  to  the  printer. 

In  the  list  of  negatives  there  are  several  sets  of  special 
subjects,  for  which,  for  certain  reasons,  separate  serial 
numbers  were  desirable.  These  are  noted  in  a  separate 
column  m  the  “accession  list,  and  also  on  the  negative 
with  the  general  serial  number. 

Any  one  proposing  to  index  a  large  number  of  negatives 
will  find  it  best,  after  completing  the  “accession”  list,  to 
take  off  from  it  on  slips  the  information  to  go  on  the  cards, 
giving  on  each  slip  the  proper  heading  for  the  card  and  the 
information  respecting  the  negative,  and  then  arrange  the 
slips  alphabetically.  This  brings  together  those  which  are 
to  go  on  the  same  card,  and  saves  much  time  that  would  be 
used  in  handling  cards  if  it  should  be  undertaken  to  write  at 
once  on  them. 

In  a  large  number  of  negatives  there  will  be  some  that 
will  probably  not  be  wanted  after  the  first  print,  as  well  as 
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some  that  may  be  thought  worthless.  After  destroying  any 
of  the  latter  class,  it  is  best  to  index  all  the  others,  as  other¬ 
wise  the  record  would  not  be  complete.  It  may  happen 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  titles  for  all  the  negatives  made  on 
a  summer  outing  or  other  trip,  and  that  the  indexing  of 
every  one  is  not  specially  important.  In  such  case,  make  a 
card  for  the  locality  or  trip  and  refer  on  it  to  the  “  acces¬ 
sion  ”  list. 


- 


U.  S.  Battle  Ship  “  Kearsarge.  ' 

Wm.  H.  Schaefer, 


AN  OLD  MAN. 


George  Donehower. 


Pictorial  Photography.  : By  J.  Will  Talmer. 


UR  worthy  editor  is  asking  us  : 
•‘Where  is  your  promised  contri¬ 
bution  for  The  Annual?”  and  it  is 
not  without  some  degree  of  diffi¬ 
dence  that  I  rummage  my  old 
thot  bucket  for  a  subject.  Nearly 
everything  is  so  well  covered  now- 
a-days,  and  by  the  pens  of  those 
so  much  abler  and  better  fitted  for 
such  work  than  mine,  that  I  hesi¬ 
tate,  and  almost  wish  I  had  not 
promised  an  article.  And  then, 
again,  I  remember  how  many  and  many  a  time  I  have  been 
helped  through  dark  places  by  former  contributors  to  The 
Annual,  and  I  again  scratch  my  head  for  a  subject.  If  I 
could  only  say  something  that  would  help  some  one  brother 
amateur — as  I  have  been  helped  by  some  of  the  good  souls 
who  have  written  before  me — it  would  be  a  pleasure  not  too 
often  enjoyed.  But  what  shall  be  the  subject  ? 

I  think  I  will  choose  “  Pictorial  Photography,”  not  that 
I  know  anything  about  this  theme,  but  because  I  am  so 
anxious  to  learn  ;  and,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  many  speci¬ 
mens  of  work  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  view  from  time  to 
time,  it  is  also  the  wish  of  many  other  photo  enthusiasts  to 
learn  of  this  phase  of  photographic  work,  or  at  least  ought 
to  be. 

Now,  then,  I  am  not  so  egotistical  as  to  think  I  am  going 
to  say  something  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  all  our  readers, 
but  possibly  I  may  reach  one ;  and  I  hope  this  may  be  the 
means  of  stirring  up  some  of  those  more  talented  and  better 
able  to  handle  the  subject,  and  that  they  may  be  provoked 
into  writing,  and  that  the  next  year’s  Annual  will  be  made 
more  valuable  thereby. 
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First,  then,  what  is  “  pictorial  photography?”  What 
does  pictorial  imply  ?  ask  everyone  of  our  readers,  and  how 
many  would  give  the  same  definition  ?  I  have  asked  this 
question  many  times  and  have  found  that  the  masters  differ, 
and  if  the  masters,  what  could  we  expect  of  the  students  ? 
Authorities  on  the  English  language  say,  “pictorial  is -that 
which  goes  to  make  up  a  picture,”  “that  which  is  pic- 
turesque,”  “pertaining  to  pictures,”  etc.  One  class  of 
photo  artists  say  nothing  is  pictorial  unless  so  sharp  all  over 
that  one  can  count  the  blades  of  grass  ;  another  class  tells 
us  that  in  order  to  be  pictorial  a  photograph  must  have 
nothing  sharply  defined,  but  all  out  of  focus,  fuzzy. 

W  hat  is  pictorial  ?  What  is  picturesque  ?  What  is  a 
picture  ?  Why  one  will  say,  a  picture— why,  a  picture  is— 
is  a  painting  ;  but  is  the  painting  always  a  picture  ?  Are 
all  paintings  pictorial  ? 

I  think  not. 

Another  class  of  photographers  seem  to  take  the  modern 
poster  for  their  ideal  of  the  “  pictorial,  ”  and  everything  is 
done  in  solid  masses  of  deep  shadow  and  intense  high-light; 
two  tones  only,  or  possibly  one  or  two  half-tones.  The  high¬ 
lights  as  white  as  the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed,  and  the 
shadows  as  dark  as  the  process  is  capable  of.  Another  class 
believes  in  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  “low  tones,”  and 
they  represent  everything  in  as  near  one  tone  as  is  possible  to 
^make  them;  no  high-lights,  no  deep  shadow — all  halftone. 

Still  another  class  keep  their  high-lights  very  small  in 
area,  and  just  a  shade  lower  in  tone  than  the  paper  on  which 
it  is  pi  inted ;  the  darkest  shadows  (also  small  in  area)  and 
just  a  bit  lighter  than  the  deepest  dark  the  process  is  capable 
of,  and  strive  to  obtain  as  many  gradations  of  tone  between 
these  extremes  as  possible.  And  as  far  as  definition  is  con¬ 
cerned,  they  use  the  focus  of  the  lens  to  carry  prominence  to 
the  leading  feature  of  the  composition— this  is  in  the  sharpest 
focus,  everything  else  subservient  to  it,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
little  less  sharply  defined.  In  the  lighting,  the  same  idea 
is  carried  out,  strongest  light  where  it  will  accent  the  motif 
of  the  picture,  everything  else  less  strongly  lighted;  and  as 
the  eye  wanders  from  the  principal  object,  the  lighting  fades 
away  almost  imperceptibly,  and  never  to  deepest  shadow. 
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The  class  of  workers  last  mentioned,  so  far  as  photo¬ 
graphic  technique  goes,  have,  I  believe,  the  correct  idea  of 
pictorial  photography.  There  are  times  when  all  the  others 
can  be  used  to  advantage ;  but  for  all  classes  of  subjects,  a 
negative  made  and  developed  along  the  lines  of  the  latter 
cult  will  be  capable  of  producing  a  print  that  will  be  passed 
as  “  pictorial  ”  by  any  Salon  jury  in  the  world,  providing 
everything  else  is  in  harmony. 

Now,  then,  all  I  have  said  thus  far  has  been  simply  in 
relation  to  the  technique  of  “pictorial  photography.”  There 
are  other  things  even  more  important,  perhaps,  and  these 
things  we  will  take  up  under  different  heads,  the  first  of 
which  we  will  call  composition;  and  this  might  be  sub¬ 
divided  profitably  under  still  other  heads,  but  we  must  be 
brief  and  merely  outline  some  points  to  be  borne  in  mind 
by  the  student  and  pass  on  to  the  next  subject. 

Composition  begins  before  the  camera  is  introduced  into 
the  scene,  and  it  ends  the  second  the  exposure  is  made.  Do 
not  fail  to  remember  that.  Do  not,  then,  expose  a  plate  until 
the  subject  matter,  as  revealed  to  you  on  the  ground  glass,  is 
as  near  perfect  as  possible  for  you  to  make  it.  Watch  care¬ 
fully  for  those  little  obtrusive  things  which  are  sure  to  mar 
the  finished  picture,  and,  if  impossible  to  avoid  them  in  any 
other  way,  give  up  the  whole  thing,  and  look  for  something 
better.  There  is  no  law  to  compel  you  to  expose  a  plate 
on  what  does  not  suit  you,  and  the  old  and  foolish  excuse, 
“Well,  it  was  there  and  I  could  not  move  it,”  does  not 
count  with  the  pictorial  photographer. 

Never  include  in  your  composition  anything  not  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  motif  of  the  picture  ;  for  instance,  do  not 
start  out  with  “  A  Milk  Maid  ”  for  your  motif,  and  choose  a 
city  girl  in  riding  habit  with  a  milking  stool  in  one  hand 
and  a  slop  pail  in  the  other,  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  Do  not  attempt  a  “genre”  subject  until  you  are 
familiar  with  every  detail  of  the  theme  in  hand;  some  one 
will  notice  your  ignorance,  and  you  will  be  the  loser  in  the 
end.  I  could  cite  scores  of  instances  in  illustration  of  this 
point;  in  fact,  we  seldom  see  a  collection  of  photographs  but 
what  some  of  them  are  utterly  spoiled  by  this  ignorance  of 
the  subject  in  hand.  No  matter  how  much  we  may  know 
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of  “art  principles,”  “art  rules,”  “technique,”  etc.,  they 
count  for  nothing  if  there  is  something  included  in  your  com¬ 
position  which  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  subject.  I  once 
heard  of  an  artist  who  had  labored  for  months  painting  a 
pastoral  scene  in  which  a  group  of  cattle  were  depicted ;  the 
work  was  finally  completed,  and  was  considered  his  master¬ 
piece,  and  placed  on  exhibition  in  one  of  our  largest  cities. 
Crowds  of  people  visited  it,  and  were  loud  in  its  praise. 
At  last  a  farmer  joined  the  crowd  and  attended  the  exhi¬ 
bition,  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  exclaim  • 

“  Who  in  thunder  ever  saw  a  cow  get  up  on  her  for’ad 
feet  fust  !  ” 

The  artist  had  painted  a  cow  in  the  act  of  getting  upon 
her  feet  from  a  reclining  position  by  raising  herself  up  on  her 
forward  legs  first,  something  a  cow  probably  was  never 
known  to  do;  but  it  took  an  old  farmer  to  teach  the  artist 
the  fact. 

Only  a  few  more  words  and  we  will  leave  composition. 
Seek  simplicity;  tell  your  story  with  as  little  material  as 
possible.  Court  unity;  never  have  but  one  point  of  view, 
and  never  two  prominent  objects  in  the  picture  plane  with¬ 
out  the  one  being  made  subordinate  to  the  other  in  some 
manner,  however  slight. 

I  will  next  speak  of  “Aerial  Perspective  or  Differentia¬ 
tion  of  Planes.”  A  number  of  men  dressed  in  black,  stand¬ 
ing  side  by  side  in  front  of  the  camera  all  in  the  same  plane, 
should  photograph  in  very  nearly  the  same  tone  value. 
Place  the  men,  say  twenty  feet  apart,  and  each  man  that 
much  farther  from  the  camera  than  the  one  next  to  him, 
and  there  should  be  a  perceptible  difference  in  tone  values 
between  every  two  men  in  the  finished  print.  Why  ? 
Because  there  is  twenty  feet  more  atmosphere  between  the 
second  man  and  the  eye,  or  the  lens,  than  there  is  with  the 
first  one,  etc.  What  makes  the  sky  blue  ? 

The  above  is,  of  course,  an  extreme  case,  but  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  always  the  same,  and  is  what  is  called  “differentia¬ 
tion  of  planes,”  “  aerial  perspective  ”  or  “atmosphere,”  and 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  pictorial  work. 

Next  we  will  touch  upon  the  subject  of  “  Tone  Values  ” 
and  “Texture  :”  In  a  general  way  these  have  to  the 
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photographic  artist  a  similar  meaning,  inasmuch  as  correct 
treatment  for  the  one  is  pretty  sure  to  produce  the  other 
at  the  same  time.  Returning  to  our  men  dressed  in 
black  once  more,  we  know  the  clothing  is  pure  black,  and 
yet  it  never  appears  to  be  black  to  the  eye — always  some 
shade  of  grey,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  deepest  shadows. 
And  this  is  the  way  it  should  be  represented  in  the  photo¬ 
graph  if  we  are  working  for  the  pictorial.  And  at  the  same 
the  white  collar  and  cuffs — we  know  they  are  white — but  if 
we  examine  them  critically  we  shall  find  there  is  a  very 
small  portion  of  them  that  appears  pure  white  to  the  eye  (if 
properly  lighted,  and  that  is  what  we  are  considering  to  be 
the  case),  they,  too,  are  simply  grey,  but  in  several  different 
tones,  and  of  course  much  higher  up  the  scale  toward  white 
than  the  coat.  Perhaps  the  shadows  in  the  collar  and  cuffs 
will  compare  with  the  highest  light  in  the  coat.  Then, 
again,  there  is  the  flesh ;  its  general  tone  should  usually  be 
neither  so  light  as  the  linen  nor  so  dark  as  the  coat.  Another 
study  in  greys,  and  a  study  well  worth  our  while. 

This  example  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  we  hope  will 
make  plain  our  interpretation  of  “Values”  or  “Tone 
Values.”  Every  subject,  no  matter  how  simple  or  how  com¬ 
plex  it  may  be,  is  influenced  by  this  quality,  and  the  sooner 
the  amateur  realizes  the  true  worth  of  it  the  more  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  he  will  make. 

Rut  what  of  “  Texture  ?  ”  Well.  I  will  try  and  explain. 
We  have  said  that  the  shadows  in  the  collar  and  cuffs  of  our 
man  dressed  in  black  were  perhaps  the  same  tone  value  as 
the  high-light  in  the  coat ;  and  we  might  have  added  that 
there  probably  would  be  tone  values  common  to  the  coat, 
flesh,  collar  and  cuffs.  And  if  a  small  portion  were  cut 
from  the  finished  print — one  from  that  part  representing  the 
the  coat,  one  from  the  flesh,  and  one  from  the  linen,  of  the 
same  tone  value,  we  could  not  tell  which  was  flesh,  which 
was  coat,  or  which  collar  and  cuffs,  were  it  not  for  the  other 
quality — “  Texture.  ” 

This  is  a  point  often  lost  sight  of  in  pictorial  work,  and 
it  is,  perhaps,  of  less  importance  than  some  others ;  but  it 
is  well  worth  while  to  study  it,  and  to  note  how  often  it  will 
be  seen  in  work  we  most  admire. 
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I  think  we  will  stop  here.  We  are  well  aware  we  have 
only  touched  upon  those  subjects  we  have  taken  up,  and 
that  there  are  many  more  wre  might  have  taken  up  which  we 
have  not  touched  upon  at  all.  We  have  not  attempted  to  tell 
you  how  to  obtain  these  results,  for  it  is  harder  to  learn  to 
know  these  qualities  when  you  see  them  than  to  produce 
them  when  you  know  them.  And  an  article  of  this  kind 
should  never  be  too  exhaustive.  I  am  afraid  this  will  be 
too  much  so,  but  we  hope  our  editor  will  forgive  me  this 
time. 


Mistletoe.  Belle  Johnson. 
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A  FLOWER  ARRANGEMENT. 


J.  M.  Whitehead. 


A  WINTER  MORNING 


Rudolph  Eickemeyer,  Jr. 


A  Summer  Outing.  bv  e.  s.  K.bbe. 


T  is  sometimes  necessary  for  pho¬ 
tographers,  as  well  as  ordinary 
mortals,  to  get  out  for  a  week  or 
so  and  get  a  little  fresh  air  and  an 
appetite.  Seven  days  ever)’  week 
(as  most  of  us  are  obliged  to  work) 
the  year  round,  is  too  much  for  the 
best  of  us,  and  we  are  sure  to  feel 
the  effects  of  it. 

Of  course,  there  arc  some  who 
cannot  possibly  get  away,  as  they 
cannot  shut  up  their  galleries  and 
have  no  one  they  can  leave  in 
charge. 

Others  who  could  leave  their 
place  in  charge  of  an  assistant  for  a  short  time,  do  not  feel 
that  they  can  afford  the  money  necessary  for  a  trip. 

Now,  if  such  a  person  would  purchase  a  tent  (the  size 
would  depend  on  the  lens  they  intend  to  use)  take  an  8  x  io 
view  camera  ;  for  compactness  in  transportation  use  a  por¬ 
trait  lens;  take  a  couple  of  8x15  grounds,  a  head  ground 
or  two,  a  few  folding  chairs,  a  drapery  or  two,  and  your  out¬ 
fit  is  practically  complete. 

tor  a  dark-room  I  have  had  the  best  success  with 
one  made  out  of  matched  ceiling,  made  in  four  sections, 
hooking  it  together  at  corners  with  screen  door  hooks,  and 
another  section  fitting  in  the  top,  supported  by  cleats  across 
the  ends  of  side  sections;  sink  the  bottom  into  the  ground 
about  an  inch,  and  if  it  is  carefully  made  it  will  be  perfectly 
light-tight. 

You  can  either  take  a  finishing  outfit  or  send  the  work 
to  the  gallery  to  be  finished  after  showing  proofs  (the  latter 
I  consider  preferable).  Go  to  some  lake  or  small  place 
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where  there  is  a  quiet  summer  resort,  not  to  a  large  fashion¬ 
able  place,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  can  be  done.  In  the  morning  and  evening  you 
can  go  out  fishing  or  boating,  take  a  cot  and  sleep  in  the 
tent,  and  you  will  come  back  wonderfully  improved  in  health 
and  appetite,  besides  having  a  neat  cash  balance  above  your 
expenses. 

Some  will  say :  ‘  ‘  But  it  is  impossible  to  do  good  work  in 
a  tent,  and  I  do  not  care  to  send  out  poor  work  with  my 
name  attached.” 

I  have  proved  by  experience  that  good  work  can  be  done 
in  a  tent.  If  you  will  line  the  opposite  side  from  the 
sunlight  with  black  calico  from  the  ridge  pole  to  the  side  of 
the  tent,  and  from  there  to  the  ground,  and  about  15  feet  in 
length,  then  cover  the  skylight  opening  with  cheese-cloth, 
you  can  get  good  portrait  lighting  very  easily. 

If  you  try  this  once  you  will  go  again  at  the  first 
opportunity. 


“Hoot  Mon.”  Belle  Johnson. 
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A  MODERN  MADONNA 


Mrs.  W.  W.  Pearce. 


An  Instantaneous  Shutter.  By  George  "Retti'g . 


ID  you  ever  have  an  accident  hap¬ 
pen  to  your  shutter  when  you 
really  needed  it  for  instantaneous 
work,  and  you  were  miles  away 
from  anyone  who  could  repair  it  ? 

Here  is  a  way  to  make  a  good 
substitute  if  you  ever  do  have  an 
accident,  and  this  one  will  not  get 
out  of  order  very  easily. 

You  will  require  a  thin  piece 
of  wood  with  a  circular  hole  in  it 
to  fit  over  your  lens ;  two  pieces  of 
tin  cut  as  shown  on  the  drawing — 
the  projecting  pieces  being  bent 
up  along  the  dotted  lines;  a  piece  of  wire  with  a  little 
“spring"  to  it  and  four  small  nails.  Pieces  of  cigar  box 
may  be  used  if  you  can  not  get  the  tin,  but  the  shutter  will 
not  fold  up  so  well.  You  can  not  buy  one  that  will  occupy 
less  space  when  folded — one  for  a  lens  with  2  inch 
diameter,  being  3^  x  2  x  when  folded. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  shutter  arranged  for  focusing;  Fig.  1, 
shows  it  set  ready  for  making  an  exposure.  The  wing  “B 
is  pushed  away  from  the  lens,  and  “A’  falls  down,  covering 
the  lens  again.  The  speed  is  regulated  by  inserting  the 
wire  in  the  different  holes  along  the  side  of  “B. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  shutter  folded. 

There  will  be  less  danger  of  light  leaking  through,  if  the 
different  parts  have  black  cloth  glued  on  them. 
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THE  LAST  TREE.  Thomas  A.  Morgan. 


The  Whys  and  Wherefores. 

Felijc  'Raymer. 


HE  editor  of  The  Annual,  having  asked  me  to 
send  a  short  article  on  something'  pertaining  to 
photography,  I  have  decided  to  take  for  my 
subject  the  above  title.  I  am  asked  every  day 
of  my  life  why  it  is  that  I  do  such  and  such  a 
thing  in  a  certain  way  and  why  some  other  way 
would  not  be  as  good  or  better. 

As  all  know  who  know  me  at  all  my  specialty 
has  been  for  a  number  of  years  that  of  lighting  and  posing. 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  handled  all  classes  of  lights 
during  that  time,  and  I  suppose  I  have  been  benefited  in 
the  way  of  learning  how  to  do  things,  and  do  them  the  same 
at  all  times.  It  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  denied,  the  average 
operator  will  be  unable  to  make  two  sittings  the  same  under 
the  same  conditions.  He  will  claim  that  the  light  is  not  the 
same,  or  that  the  plates  w^ere  slower,  or  that  the  developer 
was  not  working  as  usual,  or  some  reason  for  his  inability 
to  handle  the  subjects  the  same.  This  is,  as  a  usual  thing, 
the  result  of  ignorance  on  his  part  of  the  way  in  which  to 
control  his  light.  He  often  says  it  is  so  constructed  that  he 
cannot  control  it.  He  fails  to  learn  that  the  light  he  has  to 
handle  is  that  part  of  the  light  that  enters  the  room  and 
that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  which  does  not  get  in. 
If  there  is  a  part  of  that  light  that  is  not  giving  the  results 
that  he  wishes,  he  should  cut  out  that  part,  and  the  way  to 
do  that  is  to  have  the  light  so  curtained  that  certain  parts 
of  it  will  be  curtained  off,  and  in  this  way  it  will  never  get 
into  the  room,  and  if  it  is  not  in  the  room,  certainly  he 
will  not  be  bothered  with  it. 

^  e  have  all  of  us  had  it  told  us,  to  work  our  light  so 
that  it  would  fall  on  the  face  of  the  subject  at  about  an 
angle  of  45  degrees,  and  as  soon  as  the  instruction  was 


given  us  we  would  forget  it,  or  at  least  never  ask  why  it 
should  fall  at  that  angle  and  at  no  other.  There  must  be  a 
reason  for  this  or  the  instructions  would  not  have  been 
given.  Some  one  has  found  that  at  a  certain  angle  of  light 
certain  things  have  been  obtained  that  could  not  be  secured 
at  any  other  angle.  Now,  the  thing  we  want  to  know  is 
why  is  that  angle  better  for  certain  things,  and  what  are 
those  things  that  it  is  better  for  ? 

The  portrait  photographer  desires  above  all  to  get  a  good 
likeness  of  his  subject,  for  it  is  upon  this  that  his  li\  ing 
depends.  It  does  not  matter  how  homely  the  subject  is, 
there  must  be  a  certain  likeness  to  her  or  him  or  the  money 
for  that  job  will  not  be  forthcoming.  At  the  same  time,  to 
get  that  likeness  there  are  certain  other  things  necessary, 
and  they  are  roundness,  vigor,  action  and  composition.  To 
get  roundness  we  will  have  to  handle  the  light  in  such  a 
way  that  the  head  will  show  that  it  is  round.  Now,  why 
do  we  want  the  head  to  appear  round  ?  Simply  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  round.  It  certainly  is  not  square.  It  rep¬ 
resents  a  round  object  nearer  than  any  other,  and  for  that 
reason  we  will  have  to  make  it  round.  This  is  done  on  the 
part  of  the  operator  by  his  handling  the  light  as  he  should. 
We  can  take  a  ball  and  make  it  look  flat,  although  we  know 
it  is  round.  This  is  done  by  the  manipulation  of  the  light 
in  such  a  way  that  it  falls  on  the  ball  from  a  diiection  that 
prevents  its  roundness  showing.  Thus  it  is  with  the  head 
of  the  subject;  it  is  round,  and  if  we  fail  to  show  it  we  will 
have  it  showing  in  a  way  that  is  not  true  to  nature.  This 
roundness  of  the  head  is  controlled  entirely  by  the  amount 
of  light  we  have  falling  on  the  front  or  back  of  the  subject. 
If  the  light  all  falls  from  the  front  there  will  be  a  surfeit 
of  light,  and  the  result  will  be  a  flat,  broad  field  covering 
the  entire  head,  making  it  look  as  though  it  had  been 
pasted  against  a  wall.  The  only  practical  way  for  finding 
this  out  is  to  take  a  subject  and  throw  all  the  light  directly 
in  the  face  of  him,  and  the  result  can  easily  be  seen.  The 
more  light  we  have  in  front  of  the  subject  the  broader  the 
effect,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  less  roundness  after  the 
central  point  is  passed  from  the  rear  position  to  the  front. 
The  more  light  we  have  falling  on  the  rear  of  the  subject 


LOOKING  FORWARD 

Herman  S.  Hoyt 


the  more  contrast,  until  after  the  central  position  from  the 
front  to  the  back  is  passed,  and  then  again  we  have  flatness 
from  a  superabundance  of  shade. 

There  is  a  half-way  point  that  will  suit  all  subjects,  and 
when  that  point  is  reached  there  will  be  perfect  roundness 
and  a  good  likeness  if  every  other  consideration  has  been 
met.  The  question  of  amount  of  light  falling  on  the  front 
of  the  subject  is  controlled  by  the  facing  of  the  suject 
away  or  to  the  light.  The  farther  from  the  light  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  facing  the  less  light  there  will  be  on  the  front  of  the 
face.  Of  course,  the  farther  to  the  light  he  is  facing  the 
more  light  there  will  be  on  the  front  of  the  face. 

Now,  the  half-way  point  is  where  there  is  just  enough 
light  falling  on  the  front  of  the  subject  to  have  the  light  on 
one  side  of  the  face  and  the  shadow  on  the  other  side  with 
a  little  life  in  the  eye  of  the  shadow  side.  To  get  this  the 
subject  should  be  turned  from  the  light  until  it  has  just 
left  the  ear  on  the  shadow  side  of  the  face.  Here  stop, 
as  to  go  farther  would  be  to  pass  the  half-way  point,  and 
the  result  would  be  to  have  one  side  of  the  face  in  too  deep 
a  light  and  the  other  side  in  too  deep  a  shadow.  If  this 
was  the  case,  there  would  be  an  exaggeration  of  character 
or  the  exaggeration  of  the  wrinkle  and  lines  of  the  face, 
which  would  be  anything  but  pleasing  to  the  subject.  It 
would  also  destroy  the  idea  of  roundness,  for  the  reason 
stated  above,  that  there  would  be  a  flatness  owing  to  too 
much  of  the  face  being  in  shadow. 

Next  we  come  to  life  and  action  in  the  picture,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  considerations  in  the  making  of 
portraits.  This  is  controlled  by  the  direction  the  light  takes 
m  falling  through  the  opening  of  the  skylight  itself.  If  that 
dnection  is  at  the  angle  of  45  degrees  we  will  have  the 
action  and  life,  but  if  it  is  not,  there  will  be  other  things 
that  go  to  destroy  the  making  of  the  best  work.  For 
example,  if  the  light  falls  below  the  angle  of  45  degrees 
we  Wl11  have  the  lower  part  of  the  face  illuminated  too 
highly,  which  would  cause  that  part  of  the  face  to  come  up 
as  rapidly  m  the  developing  as  the  upper  part,  and  it  is 
known  that  the  best  work  shows  a  decidedly  stronger  light 
at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  Now  comes  the  why  for 


this.  The  reason  we  want  a  stronger  light  at  the  top  is  that 
we  look  at  things  with  the  light  falling  on  them  from  above. 
The  snn  is  above  us  and  we  get  our  light  from  him,  and  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  all  the  world  lighted  in  that  way, 
and  naturally  we  expect  to  see  things  we  make  lighted  m 
the  same  way,  for  we  are  to  follow  nature  as  near  as  we  can 
in  making  our  pictures  if  we  are  to  please  nature. 

If  the  light  falls  on  the  subject  from  an  angle  higher 
than  the  45  degrees,  we  will  have  a  hollow-cheeked,  hollow- 
eyed  individual  that  will  have  the  look  of  a  half-starved 
being.  This  we  know  will  never  do.  The  light  falling 
from  directly  above  the  subject  will  produce  this  effect 
owing  to  the  heavy  shadows  under  the  eyes  and  m  the 
cheeks  While  we  say  that  the  light  of  nature  all  comes 
from  above,  we  do  not  mean  that  it  comes  from  directly 
over  us  for  we  never  see  the  sun  directly  above.  It  is 
always  at  an  angle  from  the  centre,  and  so  we  will  have  to 

skylight  our  subjects  under  the  light. 

'  There  is  another  consideration  in  arranging  the  light  on 
the  subject’s  face,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  lines  that  go  to 
make  up  character  as  we  see  it  in  the  face.  If  there  are 
more  of  the  horizontal  lines  running  through  the  tace  than 
there  are  of  the  perpendicular,  we  will  have  to  arrange  the 
light  so  that  these  lines  will  show,  if  they  do  not  we  will 
have  destroyed  the  very  lines  that  go  to  make  the  likeness 
of  the  subject,  and  that  was  one  of  the  mam  things  we  a 
to  get  in  the  portrait.  Therefore,  if  we  have  too  much  top 
light  falling  on  a  face  that  has  a  majority  of  horizontal 
lines  running  through  it,  we  will  have  made  the  man  look 
older  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  top  light  will  exaggerate 
the  lines.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  too  much  side 
light  falling  on  such  a  face,  we  will  have  buried  the  face 
in  light  and  given  a  weak  appearance  to  it  owing  to  our 
having  taken  out  too  many  of  the  fine  lines  that  go  to  make 
up  character.  Again,  if  we  have  a  face  m  which  the  pe  - 
pendicular  lines  predominate,  we  will  have  to  be  careful 

bout  using  too  much  or  too  low  a  light,  or  the  characte 
will  be  exaggerated,  or  we  will  have  to  be  careful  about 
Iling  too  much  of  the  top  light  or  we  will  have  destroyed 
alj  of  the  fine  lines  of  the  face,  which  will,  of  course, 


destroy  character.  Thus  we  come  back  to  the  original 
point,  and  that  was  to  use  the  light  falling'  on  the  subject 
from  a  point  half-way  between  these  two  extremes,  or  the 
angle  of  45  degrees.  We  cannot  make  a  good  round  por¬ 
trait  effect  from  any  other  source,  and  so  that  is  the  why 
and  the  ivhercfore  of  this  article. 
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THE  DREAMER. 


Adelaide  Hanscom. 


Photographing  Children. 

Sy  John  “Boyd. 


F  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  world 
eon  Id  be  taken  as  to  what  subjects 
they  thought  would  take  the  most 
pleasing-  pictures,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  those  connected 
with  child-life  would  win  by  an 
overwhelming-  majority. 

There  is  no  use  attempting-  to 
explain  why  this  is  so,  for  every 
one  knows  that  the  winning-  ways 
of  childhood  appeals  to  all  classes, 
from  the  comdemned  criminal  in 
his  cell  to  the  profound  and  learned 
judge  on  the  bench  ;  from  the 
humblest  laborer  in  his  cottage  to 
the  sovereign  in  his  palace,  whilst  to  the  feminine  heart 
the  child  and  its  ways  blend  into  a  magic  affection  which  is 
past  finding  out. 

The  camera  is  such  a  valuable  aid  in  the  preservation  of 
many  of  the  cute  acts  of  childhood  that  fortunate  is  the 
man  or  woman  who  can  excel  in  picturing  these  doings; 
whose  results  will  stand  out  as  models  of  roguish  grace, 
free  from  every  suggestion  of  pose  and  replete  with  all  the 
charms  and  illusions  that  give  to  life  its  happiest  hours. 

Of  course,  to  be  successful  in  any  branch  of  photography 
one  must  know  its  ins  and  outs,  but  in  none  will  the  love  of 
the  subject  be  more  apparent  than  when  picturing  children. 

Fortunately  the  love  of  children  is  a  very  natural  one, 
but  it  shows  itself  in  some  more  than  others. 

Take  the  average  matter  of  fact  professional.  He  is  the 
father  of  several  children,  and  loves  them  with  all  the  ardor 
of  a  parent,  then  why  does  he  not  make  successful  pictures 
of  the  little  strangers  who  visit  him  in  his  studio  ?  Simply 
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because  he  has  not  the  knack  of  “making-  friends ’’ with 
them.  He  treats  them  as  business  patrons,  which  they 
quickly  resent  by  “balking”  in  a  manner  highly  obnoxious 
to  the  man  behind  the  camera. 

We  want  and  must  have  pictures  of  children  as  they 
appear  in  dai lyT  life,  hence  it  looks  to  me  as  if  the  attain¬ 
ment  is  to  be  brought  about  by  the  amateur  rather  than  by 
the  professional. 

The  more  I  see  and  practice  child-work  the  greater  need 
I  feel  for  cutting  loose  from  the  ideas  usually  promulgated 
for  the  picturing  of  maturer  individuals.  With  these  a 
definite  idea  of  composition  is  necessary — that  is,  you 

formulate  an 
idea,  you  think 
out  its  details, 
plan  its  harmo¬ 
nious  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  get 
the  whole  thing 
in  your  mind 
before  attempt¬ 
ing  its  execu¬ 
tion. 

Were  you  to 
do  this  with 
groups  of  child¬ 
ren,  there  is  just  the  slimmest  chance  of  your  getting  any¬ 
thing  like  what  you  had  in  your  mind’s  eye,  for  the  child 
that  can  pose  without  imparting  a  “posy”  appearance  is  rare 
indeed;  but  if  you  release  it  from  restraint  and  give  it  free 
rein,  it  will,  unconsciously,  assume  some  of  the  prettiest 
positions  imaginable. 

The  most  successful  work  that  we  see  to-day  is  not 
really  the  result  of  a  worked-out  plan,  but  rather  that 
secured  by  the  vigilant  and  skilled  camerist  who  has  had 
the  confidence  of  his  or  her  subjects  and  got  them  to  act 
on  suggestions. 

You  have  but  to  suggest  to  children  that  they  “make 
believe  ”  playing  store,  out  for  a  street  car  ride,  or  any 
other  form  of  amusement,  and  they  will  at  once  give  you 
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pictures  in  plenty,  but  try  and  place  or  “plant”  them  where 
you  think  they  ought  to  be  in  while  engaged  in  such  occu¬ 
pations,  and  I  venture  to  say  you  will  rue  your  job. 

Children  are  most  susceptible  to  influences  of  all  kinds, 
and  rarely  forget  first  impressions.  We  must,  therefore, 
train  ourselves  to  forget  their  faults  and  accept  their  graces 
and  forever  practice  the  happy  knack  of  quickly  winning 
their  affection,  no  matter  under  what  circumstances  we  may 
meet  them,  so  that  when  we  seek  their  images,  camera  in 
hand,  we  may  be  able  to  put  them  immediately  at  their  ease. 
This  accomplished,  the  rest  is  merely  a  matter  of  skill  and 
patience.  The  freedom  with  which  children  enjoy  out  of 
doors  is  a  very 
important  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  pic- 
ture  makers 
favor,  and  if  the 
operator  is  not 
able  to  obtain  a 
successful  nega¬ 
tive  of  his  little 
subjects  when 
engaged  in  their 
everyday  plav, 
it  must  because 
he  has  not  the 
quickness  of  intuition  necessary  for  this  class  of  work. 

The  variety  of  subjects  which  will  suggest  themselves 
around  the  home  to  the  one  who  is  anxious  to  record  them 
is  not  nearly  as  great  as  the  little  ones  will  devise  when 
busy  in  their  own  familiar  world,  and  it  is  there  we  ought 
to  picture  them. 

If  you  were  to  attempt  to  transplant  these  to  the  studio, 
the  play  would  cease,  the  childish  graces  disappear,  and  in 
their  place  would  grow  frowns,  pouts,  and  all  the  other 
infantile  freaks  that  can  be  practiced  to  try  the  patience  of 
him  who  has  not  learned  to  win  their  confidence  from  the 
first. 

This  is  the  secret  of  successful  picture-making  with 
children.  Leave  them  untrammeled  in  their  play,  and  you 
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can  work  ad  libitum ,  but  let  them  be  asked  to  do  that  which 
you  want  them  to  do,  and  the  chances  are  the  naturalness 
of  expression  will  fade  away  as  the  mists  before  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun. 

The  question  of  background  and  accessories  may  appear 
to  be  a  dominant  one,  but  they  should  never  stand  in  the 
way  of  making  an  exposure.  This  is  stated  on  the  broad 
ground  that,  where  you  find  children  at  play,  you  may  be 
sure  that  they  are  in  their  natural  surroundings.  There  are, 
however,  places  where  a  little  doctoring  will  be  a  benefit, 
and  if  blocking  out,  vignetting,  double  printing,  or  any  of 
the  other  devices  will  produce  a  better  result,  it  would  be 

quite  legitimate 
to  practice 
them. 

The  literature 
now-a-days 
obtainable  on 
these  subjects 
will  point  the 
way,  and  no 
trouble  is  too 
great  to  bring 
about  a  per¬ 
fectly  satisfac¬ 
tory  picture. 

I  am  not  optimistic  enough  to  say  that  every  one  can  make 
a  success  with  children,  but  will  venture  the  assertion  that 
he  who  tries  faithfully  along  reasonable  lines  will  broaden 
his  views  on  the  subject,  and  eventually  benefit  himself  by 
forming  habits  of  patience,  observation,  quickness  of  per¬ 
ception,  and  last,  but  not  least,  an  increasing  respect  for  all 
those  who  come  within  the  range  of  his  camera. 


The  Orchard  Navigator. 
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LITTLE  SISTER. 


Hana  Robinson. 


An  Interesting  Problem  in  Photography. 

Hy  Albert  GlecrVej. 


8T  is  related  of  a  famous  magician  that,  in 
order  to  cultivate  and  develop  his  son’s  facul¬ 
ties  of  observation,  he  would  run  him  rapidly 
past  shop  windows  and  then  catechize  him 
upon  what  he  saw  until  the  boy  soon  acquired 
his  father’s  keen  sight,  and  learned  also  to 
enumerate  all  the  wares  exposed  to  view  rn  a 
brief  glance. 

Perhaps  the  photographer  has  not  as  much 
need  as  the  wizard  of  an  especially  marked 
sense  of  observation,  but  it  certainly  goes  a 
long  way  toward  helping  him  in  his  profession 
in  more  ways  than  one. 

Do  you  think  that,  given  a  photograph  of 
an  ordinary  building,  you  could  tell  from  the  shadows  not 
only  the  date — and  by  the  date  I  mean  the  year,  month,  day, 
hour  and  minute— that  the  picture  was  taken,  but  also  the 
position  of  the  camera  with  reference  to  the  building  ?  This 
at  first  sight  seems  impossible ;  but  the  problem  has  been 
cleverly  solved  by  Dr.  Rigge,  S.  J.,  in  his  examination  of  a 
photograph  of  the  Creighton  Observatory,  rn  Kansas,  and 
while,  of  course,  the  solution  requires  a  knowledge .  of 
mathematics,  it  is  a  simple  thing,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  Prof.  Rigge  could  never  have  arrived  at  his  clever  con¬ 
clusions  unless  he  was  a  remarkably  close  observer.  Let  us 


see  how  he  did  it. 

The  photograph  shows  the  conventional  observatory, 
with  dome,  transit  room,  etc.  There  is  no  background 
visible,  and  a  grass  plot  extends  in  front  of  the  building. 
Now,  as  to  the  first  part  of  the  problem,  that  is  the  date. 
Any  one  will  observe  from  the  strong  shadows  in  the  picture 
that  the  sun  at  the  time  was  shining  brightly,  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  also,  that  the  length  of  the  shadow,  in  a  measure 
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indicates  the  height  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens.  The  profu¬ 
sion  of  grass  likewise  points  to  spring  or  summer.  The 
problem  mainly  consists  in  the  solution  of  plane  and  spheri¬ 
cal  triangles.  One  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  preliminary 
data,  that  will  be  readily  appreciated,  is  in  measuring  the 
exact  length  of  the  shadows,  as  an  error  of  one-thousandth 
of  an  inch  will  make  a  difference  of  a  whole  day  in  the 
result.  The  shadows  having  been  measured  and  the  lati¬ 
tude  being  known,  it  is  not  difficult  to  compute  the  sun’s 
declination,  and  the  hour  angle,  from  which  the  data  may 
be  obtained  by  a  reference  to  the  “  Nautical  Almanac.”  but 
as  there  are  two  days  in  the  year  which  will  answer  these 
conditions — one  when  the  sun  is  moving  toward  the  summer 
solstice  and  the  other  when  it  is  traveling  in  the  opposite 
direction — it  will  be  necessary  to  consult  the  weather  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  picture  so  far  as  possible  to  ascertain  the 
season. 

This  may  be  closely  indicated  by  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  as  shown  by  the  weather  vane,  considered  with  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere;  if  the  latter  is  transparent, 
distant  objects  will  appear  distinct;  and  if  thick  and  muggy, 
the  landscape  will  be  more  or  less  blurred.  The  records  of 
the  nearest  signal  station  will  show  the  various  kinds  of 
weather  for  the  different  months  of  the  year.  In  such 
manner  the  data  may  be  determined. 

Now  as  to  the  position  of  the  camera.  Prof.  Rig-ge  says 
there  are  in  general  two  methods  of  solving  the  problem — 
the  physical  and  mathematical ;  the  one  embodying  a  care¬ 
ful  scrutiny  of  the  view  and  the  selection  of  the  spot  from 
which  the  view  is  identical  with  that  presented  by  the  pho¬ 
tograph.  This,  of  course,  involves  a  personal  inspection  of 
the  building;  but  the  investigator  in  Maine  may  not  find  it 
convenient  to  travel  to  Kansas  to  find  out  where  the  camera 
was  set  up.  He  must  then  resort  to  the  principles  of  per¬ 
spective,  and  he  must  also  have  a  plan,  etc.,  of  the  building. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  here  how  the  problem  is  com¬ 
pletely  solved  step  by  step;  suffice  it  that  from  th  e  inspec¬ 
tion  of  a  photograph  of  the  Creighton  Observatory,  Prof. 

found  that  the  picture  in  question  was  taken  on  Tues¬ 
day,  May  2d,  1893,  at  3.06  p.  m.  ,  and  that  the  position  of  the 
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camera  was  72  7  south  of  the  centre  of  the  dome,  that  also 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens  for  this  photograph  was  13.47'- 
The  solution  of  this  problem  indicates  clearly  how  much 
information  can  be  obtained  fiom  the  plane  suiface  of  a 
photograph,  and  those  who  are  interested  may  find  Prof. 
Rigge’s  story  of  his  achievement  in  detail  in  a  lecent  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Scientific  American ,  from  which  this  brief  account 
has  been  compiled. 


Bright  Eyes. 


G.  K.  Muntz. 


NATURE  S  CHILD. 


R.  H.  Kimball. 


The  Botanic  Garden,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  bv  w.  h.  xvaimsuy. 


Nepenthes  House. 


u^OTANIC  GARDENS,  in  which 
are  gathered  individual  members 
and  families  of  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom  from  all  portions  of  the 
globe  for  purposes  of  study, 
are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the 
capitals  and  centres  of  learning 
throughout  Europe  ;  also  in  Cal¬ 
cutta  and  other  cities  of  Asia,  in 
Australia,  South  America  and  else¬ 
where,  of  more  or  less  complete¬ 
ness  and  extent.  In  all  of  these, 
the  plants  are  grown  nearly  as 
possible  under  conditions  approaching  those  of  their  natural 
habitats,  thereby  affording  means  of  studying  their  habits 
and  structure  that  otherwise  would  not  be  obtainable  by  the 
vast  majority  of  botanists  and  students.  In  our  own  coun¬ 
try  but  little  has  yet  been  done  in  this  direction,  although  a 
notable  beginning  was  made  in  its  early  history  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  botanist,  John  Bartram,  who  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  planted  his  world-famous  Arboretum  on  the  banks  of 
the  Schuylkill  River,  near  Philadelphia.  An  extensive 
traveler  and  collector,  in  correspondence  with  the  leading 
European  botanists  of  that  day,  he  was  enabled  to  gather 
into  this  garden  a  really  wonderful  amount  and  variety  of 
hitherto  undescribed  American  and  foreign  plants  and  trees, 
many  of  which  are  living  and  flourishing  at  the  present 
time.  The  great  city  near  which  the  Arbortum  was  founded, 
having  long  since  encompassed  it,  has  now  added  the  beau¬ 
tiful  garden  to  its  system  of  small  parks  under  the  name  of 
Bartram’s  Garden.  Through  the  loving  and  intelligent 


care  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  it  will  doubt¬ 
less  continue  to  grow  and  blossom  as  in  the  long  ago,  and 
become  a  Mecca  for  botanists  from  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

This  was  probably  the  ear¬ 
liest  botanic  garden  in  the 
United  States. 

The  garden  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  great  Univer¬ 
sity,  which  it  is  our  pur¬ 
pose  now  to  consider  and 
illustrate  briefly  as  the 
subject  will  permit,  owes 
its  inception  and  very 
largely  its  growth  to  its 
present  exalted  position, 
to  a  single  individual,  the 
eminent  botanist  and 
scientist,  Dr.  JohnM.  Mac 
Farlane,  who  some  dozen 
years  ago  left  his  native 
Scotland  full  of  honors  to 
take  up  his  life-work  as  Director  of  the  Biological  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University.  He  found  an  inadequate  building 
— soon  to  be  replaced  by  one  up  to  date  — standing  on  the 
borders  of  an  old 
dumping  ground 
some  five  acres  in 
extent  at  the 
southern  end  of 
the  University’s 
holdings,  and  not 
much  more.  Very 
unpromising,  but 
he  was  equal  to 
the  task  he  had  set 
for  himself  —  the 
making  of  a  great 
school  in  vege¬ 
table  biology  and  physiology — with  full  appliances  and  sur¬ 
roundings  for  its  successful  prosecution.  In  this  endeavor 


Rustic  Arbor. 


Sago  Palm. 
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he  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  sympathetic  and 
powerful  aid.  The  University,  as  a  corporation,  was  not 
particularly  interested  in  botanical  research,  but  its  distin¬ 
guished  Provost, 
Mr.  C.  C.  Harri¬ 
son,  was  from  the 
first  in  full  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Dr.  Mac 
Farlane’s  projects, 
and  by  his  sound 
advice,  liberal 
financial  helps  and 
the  securing  of 
donations  from 
others,  made  pos¬ 
sible,  in  a  mone- 
Class  Gate  and  Dormitories.  tary  direction,  the 

transformation  of  that  desolate  dump  into  its  present  love¬ 
liness  and  beauty.  Notable  among  these  benefactors  is 
Mrs.  James  McManes,  through  whose  generosity  the  vener¬ 
able  sago  palm,  noted  elsewhere,  found  a  resting  place  in 
the  palm  house.  Many  very  valuable  contributions  of 
plants  have  also  been  made  from  time  to  time,  notably  of 
orchids  several  hundreds  in  number,  from  Messrs.  Le 
Boutillier  and  Dissell,  and  a  gift  from  Mr.  R.  C.  Banes  of 
a  wonderful  collection 
of  filmy  ferns,  obtain¬ 
ed  in  Jamaica,  for  the 
necessary  care  of 
which  a  special  glass 
house  had  to  be  built. 

The  organization  of 
the  Botanical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  some 
seven  years  ago,  has 
brought  a  continued 
accession  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  interested 
in  the  garden  and  its  growth.  Although  distinctly  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  University,  its  steady  increase  in  membership 


Hamilton  Walk. 
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has  been  recruited  from  all  classes  of  men  and  women 
interested  in  botany,  most  of  whom  are  enthusiastic  in  their 
love  for  the  garden  and  anxious  to  do  all  in  their  power 

toward  its  increase  in 
attractiveness  and 
usefulness.  Indeed,  a 
very  large  share  of  the 
wonderful  progress 
made  in  the  last  half 
dozen  years  is  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  efforts  of 
these  individually  and 
as  a  society, 

Among  the  glass 
houses  grouped  about 
the  central  building  in  direct  communication  with  it  and 
each  other,  may  be  mentioned  the  Palm  house,  Nepenthes 
and  Sarracenia  houses  (containing  the  richest  collection  of 
those  plants  in  the  world),  the  Orchid  and  Filmy  Fern  houses, 
etc.  In  the  Palm  house  stands  a  remarkably  fine  specimen 
of  the  Sago  Palm,  venerable,  but  with  as  fine  a  leafy 
crown  of  green  as  it  wore  in  more  youthful  days.  To 


its  sturdy  trunk  a  brass  plate  is  attached  bearing  the  follow- 
ing  legend: 

“  I  was  born  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  in 
the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.  There  they  named  me  Sago- 
bei  Shuio,  but  here  I 
am  known  as  Sago 
Palm,  and  botanists 
call  me  Cvcas  Revo- 
luta. 

“I  lived  in  peace 
among  my  fellows  till 
about  five  years  ago, 
when  some  of  the  skill¬ 
ed  gardeners  of  my 
native  land  severed 
my  roots,  removed  my 


leafy  crown  and  packed  me  up  like  a  mummy.  Then  they 
sent  me  across  the  wide  waters  to  this  great  land  of  the 


Setting  Sun.  There  I  lived  till  a  botanist  from  the  shrines  of 
learning  in  this  City  of  Brotherly  Love  revered  my  age, 
genealogy  and  stature,  and  so  desired  to  have  me.  # 

“By  the  genero¬ 
sity  of  Mrs.  James 
McManes  I  was  secur¬ 
ed  for  my  present 
abode,  where,  by  kind 
treatment,  I  have  re¬ 
gained  my  old  dignity 
and  leafy  crown. 

Though  far  from 
my  native  home,  I  can 
survey  the  wonders  of 
this  great  institution 
and  exclaim,  ‘I  am  the  oldest  living  being  in  the  University  ; 
nay,  more,  when  those  who  now  serve  it  are  gathered  to 

their  sires,  I  hope  to  be  green  and  flourishing. 

“  Sagobei  Shuro,  1903.” 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  a  teaching  and  research 
garden  in  direct  communication  with  a  building  specially 
constructed  for  the  same  purposes  (with  surrounding  hot 
houses)  in  which  students  have  worked  directly  on  physio¬ 
logical  problems  for  the  past  nine  years.  Dr.  Mac  Farlane 
has  always  maintained  that  most  of  this  class  of  work  can 
only  be  done  in  houses 
where  the  plants  grow 
naturally.  It  is  unique 
in  being  so  related  to 
the  building  and  to  a 
great  L  niversity  , 
almost  in  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  cities;  and, 
from  its  facilities, 
numerous  valuable 
contributions  have  Lily  Frog  Pond. 

been  made  to  botanical  science.  In  the  garden  as  well  as 
greenhouses  the  grouping  of  plants  of  same  family  and  order 


Lily  Pond  and  Rock  Garden. 
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has  been  carefully  followed,  and  their  natural  surroundings 
and  methods  of  growth  followed  closely  as  possible.  Water 
plants  find  themselves  at  home  in  the  ponds  or  close  beside 

them.  Those  that  love  to  grow 
amidst  stones  and  rocks  have  the 
same  familiar  forms  about]  their 
new  homes  in  the  rock  gardens; 
others,  again,  requiring  to  be  kept 
in  the  shade,  are  planted  under 
rustic  vine-covered  arbors,  beauti¬ 
ful  features  of  the  garden  in 
themselves. 

Although,  as  already  stated, 
the  botanic  garden  is  primarily 
intended  for  study  and  research 
purposes,  the  problem  cf  beauty 
has  been  ever  kept  in  view,  so 
that  its  landscape  effects  are  equaled  by  few  other  similar 
institutions,  and  probably  excelled  by  none.  At  least  this 
is  the  opinion  of  a  competent  friend,  at  present  visiting  the 
principal  gardens  of  Europe,  who  writes:  “  The  effect  of 
Hamilton  Walk,  when  somewhat  more  grown  and  matured, 
will  not  be  equalled,  I  judge,  by  any  such  walk  in  the  world.  ” 
And  he  is  not  an  American,  who  might  be  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  his  native  country,  but  a  foreigner  by  birth  and 
education.  Hamilton  Walk,  be  it  noted,  extending  quite 
across  the  garden  at 
its  northern  end,  is 
lined  throughout  by 
academic  poplars,  and 
ever-green  rhododen¬ 
drons,  behind  which 
rises  the  lengthened 
and  picturesque 
facade  of  the  dormi¬ 
tories.  It  becomes  the 
main  approach  to  the 
garden  from  Wood-  Ledge  Bordered  Lily  Pond. 
land  Avenue,  and  a  fitting  introduction  to  its  many  beauties 
and  attractions,  which  are  entered  upon  at  once  after  passing 
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through  the  gateway  at  that  point — the  most  picturesque 
among  the  several  that  afford  ingress  to  the  grounds.  Here 
Woodland  Avenue  and  Hamilton  Walk  come  together  at  an 
acute  angle,  the  dormitories  extending  along  each,  afford¬ 
ing,  with  the  highly  ornamental  gate,  a  most  beautiful  and 
attractive  threshold  to  the  loveliness  beyond.  A  fairyland 
of  winding,  shaded  pathways,  of  lily  ponds  exhaling  sweet 
scents,  of  rock  gardens  filled  with  bloom,  of  other  ponds 
overhung  by  weeping  willows,  and  the  corner  of  a  green¬ 
house— it  may  be  just  visible  across  their  waters— teeming 
with  golden-hued  fish;  of  others  again,  approached  by  rus¬ 
tic  stone  stairs,  and  from  which  the  occasional  bellow  of  a 
giant  bullfrog  may  be  heard.  Here  is  a  tiny  rivulet  dash- 


Loxus  Pond. 

ing  merrily  adown  the  stones  of  a  steep  declivity,  in  a  shady 
nook  peopled  by  an  innumerable  company  of  birds  bathing 
and  making  merry  in  a  joyous  way.  Tired  mothers,  nurse¬ 
maids,  with  their  charges,  romping,  chattering  children, 
working-men  from  the  hot  streets  seeking  a  few  moments 
of  rest  beneath  the  trees  at  noonday,  students  lolling  upon 
the  green  slopes,  making  pretense  of  study ;  in  short,  types 
of  the  varied  kind  that  go  to  make  up  the  habitants  of  a 
great  city,  may  be  found  here  upon  any  pleasant  day 
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Class  Gateway. 


throughout  most  of  the  year.  For  the  garden  is  free  to  all, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  record  that  no  injury  to  its  precious 
contents  has  ever  been  known  to  occur  from  abuses  of  this 

freedom.  Indeed, 
all  seem  to  have 
the  grounds  under 
their  protection 
whilst  enjoying 
them.  Not  the 
least  commend¬ 
able  features  of 
the  garden  are  the 
facts  that  it  is  a 
1  u  n  g  for  the 
crowded  city, 
which,  possessing 
the  unequaled 
b  airmount  Park,  has  far  fewer  central  open  spaces  than  most 
other  towns  or  cities,  and  that  its  sylvan  loveliness  is  so 
freely  offered  to  the  people,  hundreds  of  whom  come  daily 
to  enjoy  the  scenery,  the  shade,  and  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  art  here  gathered. 

Another  entrance  (but  not  directly  into  the  garden)  is  to 
be  found  at  Thirty-sixth  Street,  adjoining  the  Pepper 
Clinical  Labora¬ 
tory  (an  adjunct  of 
the  University 
Hospital),  which 
is  marked  by  a 
simple  but  very 
beautiful  class 
gateway  opening 
upon  a  branch  of 
Hamilton  Walk, 
into  which  it  leads 
and  will  shortly 
correspond  in 
shrubberv  trees  New  Medical  Laboratories. 

and  general  effects.  Through  this  gate  the  medical  students 
go  most  conveniently  to  and  fro  between  the  old  college  on 
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Thirty-sixth  Street  and  the  new  medical  laboratories  so  re¬ 
cently  erected  on  the  south  side  of  Hamilton  Walk,  by  the 
imposing  front  of  which,  all  must  pass  to  reach  the  garden 

by  this  route. 

By  far  the  most  striking 
approach  to  the  garden,  however, 
is  through  an  archway  under  the 
noble  tower  at  Thirty-seventh 
Street,  and  across  the  great  quad 
of  the  dormitories  to  Hamilton 
Walk,  about  midway  of  its  length. 
This  tower  was  erected  as  a 
memorial  to  the  graduates  and 
students  who  fell  in  the  late 
Spanish  war,  and  is  an  integral 
partof  the  dormitories.  The  street 
front  is  so  greatly  obstructed  by 


Memorial  Tower  Gateway. 


telegraph  poles  and  wires  that  it  was  found  impossible  to 
photograph  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  but  that  facing  the 
quadrangle  (being  identical  in  architecture)  has  been  substi¬ 
tuted  for  it.  A  view  within  the  quad  shows  the  relation  of 
this  fine  architectural  subject  to  the  general  effect  of  the 
dormitory  buildings. 

Crossing  the  quadrangle  to  its  southern  and  still  open 
side _ shortly  to  be  closed  by  an  extension  of  the  dormi¬ 


tories  and  the  erection  of  a  commons  and  chapel — one  has 
an  extremely  fine  view 
of  the  new  medical 
laboratories  facing  the 
eastern  extension  of 
Hamilton  Walk,  which 
will  be  forever  unob¬ 
tainable  upon  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  buildings 
just  named.  The  quad¬ 
rangle  itself  offers 
many  architectural 

subjects  for  Study  and  Quadrangle  and  Memorial  Tower. 


pleasurable  inspection,  noteworthy  among  which  are  numer¬ 
ous  unique  gargoyles  sculptured  upon  the  dormitories. 
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New  Medical  Laboratories. 


of  green  and  bloom,  with  the  dormi¬ 
tory  windows  peeping  through  the 
foliage.  Happy,  indeed,  should 
the  fortunate  young  occupants  of 
these  domiciles  be,  with  the  books 
of  nature  and  of  art,  cf  science,  of 
learning,  of  all  that  goes  to  up¬ 
build  the  soul  and  the  brain,  and 
to  make  men  of  them,  lying  open 
to  their  touch. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all 
readers  of  this  imperfect  sketch 
who  may  be  interested  in  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats,  will  not 


Passing  through  the 
open  gate,  as  seen  in 
the  centre  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  a  few  steps  will 
take  one  into  Hamilton 
Walk,  where,  turning 
to  the  right,  its  west- 
waid  stretch  to  the 
Woodland  Avenue  en¬ 
trance  greets  the  eye 
with  fresh  beauties  of 
sunshine  and  shadow, 


Glimpse  of  Dormitories. 


fail--should  they  chance 
to  be  in  Philadelphia 
at  any  time — to  visit  the 
Botanic  Garden,  and 
see  for  themselves  the 
realities  so  feebly  pic 
Lured  here  in  half-tones 
and  in  words. 


Hamilton  Walk  and  Dormitories. 
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THE  BARN  YARD.  Otto  Fullgraff. 


The  Photographic  Outlook. 


“By  W.  /.  Scandlin. 


NE  of  the  most  interesting  and 
promising  signs  of  the  times,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  professional 
photographer,  is  only  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  make  itself  apparent. 
This  sign  of  promise  is  to  be  read 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  in  the 
increased  attention  that  is  being 
given  to  the  development  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  purely  busi¬ 
ness  end  of  the  photographic  prob¬ 
lem. 

State  associations  everwhere 
and  the  national  body  as  well  are 
taking  the  matter  under  advise¬ 
ment  and  are  devoting  space  in 
their  programmes  and  time  in  convention  to  its  exploitation 
and  discussion.  The  several  photographic  journals  through¬ 
out  the  country  have  almost  without  exception  devoted  con¬ 
siderable  space  to  this  subject  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years  and  it  is  more  and  more  claiming  and  holding  the 
individual  attention  of  the  progressive  professional. 

It  is  now  coming  to  be  very  generally  conceded,  that, 
as  Mr.  C.  J.  Van  Deventer,  First  Vice-President  of  the 
Photographers’  Association  of  America  said  in  a  recent 
address  before  the  Wisconsin  Association  in  convention  at 
Milwaukee,  “Most  of  us  are  ‘long’  on  the  artistic  and 
‘  short  ’  on  the  business  side  of  photography.  ” 

Technique  is  of  course  most  important  in  any  craft,  but 
if  all  effort  is  devoted  to  perfection  in  the  mechanical  manip¬ 
ulations  requisite  to  the  production  of  any  article  of  com¬ 
merce,  its  sale  or  the  demand  for  it  will  naturally  suffer. 
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When,  therefore,  workmen  in  any  branch  of  business  turn 
their  attention  to  creating  or  fostering  a  demand  for  their 
products,  they  begin  to  grow  and  to  widen  their  field  of 
usefulness  and  profit  materially.  Every  effort  that  is  made 
to  widen  the  territory  over  which  their  goods  circulate 
brings  new  and  valuable  information  concerning  the  condi¬ 
tion  in  that  field.  A  better  knowledge  follows  of  what  the 
trade  demands  and  of  how  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
occasion. 

The  professional  photographer  has  for  many  years  not 
troubled  himself  much  if  any  with  questions  of  business  of 
any  kind  excepting  such  as  were  intimately  concerned  with 
the  inside  work  of  his  studio.  He  has  attended  diligently 
to  the  turning  out  of  such  work  as  Providence  sent  his  way 
and  then,  in  many  cases  at  least,  has  contented  himself 
with  waiting  for  more.  Meantime,  however,  new  forces 
have  been  quietly  at  work  and  the  conditions  that  have  not 
already  changed  are  rapidly  doing  so  all  over  the  land. 
These  changes  began  to  make  themselves  visible  some 
years  ago  when  the  old  established  gallery  which  for  yeai  s 
had  done  all  or  nearly  all  the  photographic  work  of  some 
properous  community  waked  up  to  the  fact  that  its  business 
was  falling  off  and  going  to  the  establishment  of  some  new 
man.  He,  while  turning  out  work  of  perhaps  inferior 
quality  from  an  artistic  or  technical  standpoint,  neverthe¬ 
less  knew  how  to  keep  himself  prominently,  favorably  and 
frequently  before  the  public.  The  past  few  years  have 
seen  many  good  workmen  pushed  out  of  the  field  by  less 
competent  photographers  who  were,  however,  endowed 
with  the  business  faculty  that  enabled  them,  to  create  busi¬ 
ness  for  themselves,  where  none  had  been  before. 

As  the  situation  is  becoming  clear  and  photographers 
are  realizing  as  they  never  have  done  before  that  they  must 
adopt  modern  methods  of  business  in  their  studio  and  con¬ 
duct  their  work  on  the  same  lines  that  alone  make  othei 
business  profitable,  the  outlook  of  the  professional  photo¬ 
grapher  improves. 

In  waking  up  and  reaching  out  after  more  business  he 
unconsciously  expands  in  every  direction.  The  adoption  of 
a  more  progressive  policy  in  one  part  of  his  establishment, 
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leads  to  improvements  in  other  lines,  until  almost  before 
he  knows  it,  he  is  producing  work  of  a  better  technical, 
more  artistic  and  more  salable  quality. 

The  discussion  and  adoption  of  modern  business  methods 
in  the  photographic  studio  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
signs  for  the  future  of  the  photographic  craft.  It  is  only  yet 
in  its  infancy,  but  it  has  come  to  stay. 


A  CORNER.  George  Donehower. 
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GYPSY  MOURNER. 


Louis  Fleckenstein. 


Simple  Apparatus  for  Cleaning  and 

Backing  Plates.  ■ By  D axJid  Gray  Archibald. 


T  is  not  only  desirable  but  highly 
necessary  that  you  should  thor¬ 
oughly  clean  the  back  of  your 
negatives  before  you  print  from 
them.  A  simple  way  to  do  this  is 
to  take  a  piece  of  card  board, 
thinner  than  the  thickness  of  the 
negative  glass,  and  cut  an  opening 
in  it  the  size  of  your  plate  (see  “  A  ”).  Next  take  another 
piece  of  card  board  and  make  an  opening  in  it  slightly 
smaller  than  the  first,  say  an  eighth  of  an  inch  less  each 
way  (see  “B”).  Place  this  second  and  smaller  opening  card 
beneath  the  other  and  bind  them  together  so  that  they  will 
resemble  “  C.”  This  will  give  you  a  useful  piece  of  appa¬ 
ratus  with  which  to  not  only  clean  your  negatives  but  to 
coat  their  backs  with  when  using  non-halation  compounds. 
It’s  so  easy  to  do,  its  use  will  encourage  better  work. 

To  use  it,  you  place  the  negative  face  down  in  the  open¬ 
ing;  when  so  placed  it  will  be  held  securely  in  place  in  the 
card  and  yet  only  its  extreme  edges  will  be  in  contact  with 
anything,  and  they  rest  on  the  narrow  band  formed  around 
the  inside  of  the  opening  by  the  card  underneath.  The 
rest  of  the  plate  will  be  free  of  any  contact  and  therefore  in 
no  wise  liable  to  be  scratched. 
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Photographs  in  Water  Colors. 

By  Henry  C.  Belery. 


HE  desire  and  intent  to  reproduce 
photographs  in  natural  colors  is  con- 
temporaneous  with  the  discovery 
of  photography  itself,  for  no  doubt 
Daguerre  and  his  co-workers  strove 
to  obtain  the  fugitive  colors  of 
nature  in  permanent  form,  just  as 
they  were  transmitted  through  the 
lens  to  the  translucent  screen  of  the 
camera.  From  their  efforts  was 
born  the  Daugerretype,  which  was 
at  that  time  regarded  more  in  the 
light  of  a  curiosity  than  a  work 
of  art,  and  accepted  as  the  forerun¬ 
ner  of  a  perfect  color  process.  In 
an  attempt  to  remedy  the  death¬ 
like  appearance  and  hue  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  artificial  coloring  was  resorted 
to,  examples  of  which  may  be  seen 
at  the  present  day. 

And  well  may  we  agree  with 
the  pioneers  of  the  photographic 
world,  for  of  all  the  shortcomings  of  photography  this  is  the 
greatest,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  unending  quest  of  photo¬ 
graphy  in  colors  and  the  instant  popularity  of  any  process 
which  promises  to  complement  the  fidelity  of  the  photograph 
with  the  delight  of  color;  for  who,  in  looking  at  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  some  familiar  scene,  has  not  wished  for  at  least  a 
suggestion  of  color  in  the  print  to  complete  the  illusion  of 
nature  ? 

But  whilst  acknowledging  our  deficiency,  we  may  well 
follow  the  example  of  the  great  prophet  Mohamet,  who, 
when  conjuring  the  mountain  to  come  to  him,  and  seeing 
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his  request  unheeded,  wisely  exclaimed:  “  If  the  mountain 
will  not  come  to  Mohamet,  Mohamet  will  go  to  the  moun¬ 
tain.”  Hence,  in  our  inability  to  woo  the  beautiful  colors 
of  nature  on  our  picture  in  the  camera,  we  may  at  least 
apply  them  with  the  brush. 

There  is  one  point  of  vital  importance  to  be  first  con¬ 
sidered,  the  adaptability  of  the  picture  for  this  character  of 
work,  both  artistically  and  technically.  It  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  some  prints  have  the  happy  faculty  to  appear  per¬ 
fect  in  simple  monochrome,  as,  for  instance,  certain  marine 
views  in  dark  sea  green  tint,  also  architectural  studies  con¬ 
ceived  in  sepia;  for  these  the  addition  of  color  would  injure 
rather  than  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  picture  ;  but,  alas, 
these  instances  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
Again,  from  a  technical  standpoint,  all  pictures  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  the  color  treatment,  and  here  may  be  the 
cause  and  secret  of  many  failures.  We  will  quote  for 
example  a  view,  say  of  a  river  hemmed  in  on  either  side  with 
trees  and  shrubbery  and  crowned  with  a  cloudless  sky 
above.  It  must  be  readily  conceived  that  the  inharmonious 
monotony  of  the  predominating  blue  and  green,  offer  no 
relief,  and  tends  to  give  a  lifeless  picture. 

But  to  refer  to  a  more  precise  application  of  the  subject. 
There  are  very  few  photographic  papers  which  afford  the 
possibility  of  artistic  color  treatment — in  fact,  to  my  mind, 
there  is  only  one  which  can  be  safely  employed — the  pure 
platinum,  which,  in  the  hands  of  an  adept  in  the  use  and 
application  of  colors,  can  be  used  to  closely  resemble  the 
genuine  water-color,  so  as  to  require  the  eye  of  an  expert 
to  discover  the  subterfuge.  Other  papers  have  been  and  are 
employed,  but  they  remind  one  more  of  the  glarish  effect 
of  a  chromo  than  the  artistic  fineness  of  the  platinum  print. 

The  negative  which  yields  the  best  print  for  treatment 
is  one  in  which  the  high  lights  and  shadows  are  well 
balanced;  the  former  strong,  yet  not  too  dense,  only  enough 
to  produce  clearness  without  chalkiness  and  with  trans¬ 
parent  shadows,  rich  in  detail.  The  print  must  be  soft  and 
be  of  light  tone,  several  shades  lighter  than  the  usual  print, 
one  in  which  all  the  gradation  of  tone  of  the  original  are 
indicated  but  not  printed  to  their  full  depth 
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A  WINTER  BROOK 


G.  Edwin  Keller 


And  now  a  word  concerning  the  colors  and  brushes. 
These  need  not  be  very  expensive  or  numerous,  only  a  few 
are  required.  As  to  the  colors,  we  strongly  recommend  the 
Wmsor  and  Newton  dry  water  colors,  being  absolutely  reli¬ 
able  and  far  superior  to  the  various  liquid  dyes  or  tints 
offered  to  tne  public.  The  dry  colors  are  very  economical, 
and  can  be  purchased  in  cakes,  a  one-half  cake  lasting  an 
indefinite  time.  The  assortment  need  not  be  very  large  as 
the  student  will  find  that  with  a  few  primary  colors’ an 
infinite  variety  of  tints  can  be  produced. 

We  suggest  the  following  as  an  initial  outfit  :  Rose 
madder,  Vermillion,  carmine,  Vandyke  brown,  sepia,  burnt 
sienna,  cobalt  blue,  Prussian  blue,  Naples  yellow’,  gam- 
borge,  yellow  ochre,  neutral  tint,  and  Chinese  white.’ 

Small  porcelain  saucers  to  prepare  the  colors  must  also 
be  provided.  Brushes  may  be  either  sable  or  camel's  hair 
and  of  different  sizes.  Small  brushes  should  be  avoided 
except  for  extremely  delicate  work,  a  medium  size,  say  a 
No.  6,  is  more  serviceable.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that 
a  very  small  brush  is  required  for  fine  work,  for  a  good 
brush  will  always  come  to  a  fine  point  when  wet,  and  when 
buying  same  care  should  be  observed  that  it  fulfills  this 
requirement.  A  large  brush  is  desirable  for  broad  washes 
and  moistening  the  prints  preparatory  to  tinting. 

The  best  position  to  place  oneself  when  applying  the 
colors  is  next  to  a  window  facing  a  north  light,  where  a  soft 
and  steady  illumination  can  be  had  ;  the  operator  should  sit 
sidewise  to  the  window  with  the  left  side  nearest  the  source 
of  light.  Here  the  picture  will  always  be  free  from  obtru- 
si\  e  shadows  cast  by  the  hand,  etc.  The  picture  is  attached 
vith  thumb  tacks  to  a  small  board,  and  this  is  placed  with 
its  upper  edge  slightly  raised  so  it  will  have  an  inclined 
position  ;  this  facilitates  the  flow  or  the  color  when  apply¬ 
ing  large  washes  and  thereby  prevents  a  dauby,  streaky 
appearance  in  the  picture. 

A  hen  all  is  in  readiness  we  may  proceed  to  prepare  the 
colors.  A  drop  or  two  of  water  is  placed  in  the  saucers  and 
the  cake  of  color  is  lightly  rubbed  upon  same  until  the 
required  amount  is  produced,  but  do  not  use  too  much 
water,  only  sufficiently  to  moisten  the  end  of  the  cake, 
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otherwise  the  water  will  be  absorbed  along  its  sides  and 
when  drying  causes  numberless  cracks,  which  crumble  and 
cause  no  small  amount  of  annoyance  ;  the  prepared  color  is 
thinned  to  the  proper  consistency.  Several  sheets  of  white 
blotting  paper  must  be  at  hand  and  a  glass  of  clear  water 
for  preparing  the  tints  and  washing  the  brushes. 

The  first  stage  in  coloring  is  to  moisten  the  whole  print 
to  facilitate  the  flow  of  the  washes  and  that  they  may  not 
be  absorbed  too  quickly  into  the  pores  of  the  paper  ;  the 
large  brush  is  used  for  this  purpose,  and  by  rapid  strokes, 
beginning  at  the  top  and  moving  downwards,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  print  is  gone  over.  It  is  then  set  aside  until 
all  surplus  water  has  disappeared  and  the  surface  is  moist. 

The  first  colors  to  be  applied  are  the  broad  washes,  such 
as  the  sky  and  meadows  in  a  landscape.  For  the  sky  use 
cobalt  blue;  the  color  must  not  be  too  thick;  it  is  best  to  err 
on  the  side  of  thinness  and  put  several  applications  rather 
than  give  one  coat  which  would  ruin  the  picture  at  the 
onset.*'  If  the  sky  be  pure  white  in  the  print  and  only  a 
blue  effect  desired,  the  brush  (a  No.  6)  is  filled  with  the 
color  and  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  beginning  at 
the  top  with  horizontal  strokes  and  gradually  diminishing 
the  strength  of  the  tint  when  the  landscape  portion  is 
reached.  If  there  are  trees  with  the  sky  intervening 
between  the  branches,  they  must  be  gone  over  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  as  these  will  be  touched-up  later  with  darker  tints. 

If  a  sunset  effect  is  desired,  the  horizon  is  lightly  tinted 
with  a  little  rose  madder  and  yellow  and  gradually  blended 
into  the  blue  The  coloring  of  clouds  is  a  more  delicate 
operation  and  requires  a  little  skill.  For  this  purpose  the 
novice  had  better  procure  a  model  of  acknowledged  merit 
and  study  the  effects  produced  thereon. 

If  the  subject  be  a  landscape,  our  next  attention  must 
be  directed  to  the  trees  and  foreground.  Those  portions  of 
the  view  which  are  sunlit  should  be  given  a  light  wash  of 
Naples  yellow,  in  different  degrees  of  strength  ;  be  careful 
to  have  the  foreground  strong  and  bold  and  the  distance 
subdued,  gradually  blending  it  to  a  greyish  purple  to  gam 
atmospheric  effect.  One  of  the  most  important  character¬ 
istics  of  color  in  nature  is  the  endless  gradations  which 
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always  accompanies  it,  and  this  we  should  strive  for.  It 
does  not  always  follow  that  because  a  tree  is  g'reen  all 
should  be  painted  in  the  same  shade.  Let  us  examine 
nature  closely  and  we  see  that  the  different  intensities  of 
light,  according  as  to  how  it  strikes  the  object,  causes  differ¬ 
ent  shades  and  hues,  and  the  advice  ot  Ruskin  to  a  beginner 
is  that,  It  does  not  matter  how  small  the  touch  of  color 
may  be,  though  not  larger  than  a  pin’s  head,  if  one  part  of 
it  is  not  darker  than  the  rest,  it  is  a  bad  touch.” 

Trunks  of  trees  can  be  gone  over  with  Vandyke  brown, 
sepia,  v,  ith  sienna  and  green  for  a  variety,  and  the  high¬ 
lights  with  pure  grey.  Hooker’s  green  No.  2  will  do  for 
meadow  s  and  foliage  of  trees,  lightened  with  gamborge-for 
the  brighter  parts  and  darkened  with  Prussian  blue.  The 
shadows  can  be  put  in  with  a  little  Vandyke  brown,  and  the 
highlights  may  be  touched  with  some  brighter  colors. 

For  a  sunset  at  sea  the  water  is  given  a  wash  of  dark 
green,  except  in  the  path  of  the  sun’s  light,  which  is  tinted 
with  gamborge.  The  sky  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
sun  should  also  be  painted  gamborge  and  gradually  diminish 
into  the  clouds,  which  can  be  given  a  purple  hue  alternating 
with  blue.  Of  course  these  are  merely  suggestions,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  give  any  set  rules,  each  picture  requiring  an 
individual  treatment,  which  can  only  be  attained  by  dili¬ 
gent  study  of  Nature  and  observing  her  in  all  her  different 
moods. 


Ax  Inviting  Spot. 


W.  S.'Scot 
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FAY. 


Mrs.  W.  VV.  Pearce. 


Art  in  Photography.  bv 


tP.  E.  'Bertling. 


HAT  constitutes  art  in  photogra¬ 
phy?  In  attempting-  to  answer  this 
question  one  is  not  only  required 
to  have  great  moral  courage  but 
the  ability  to  take  “punishment” 
and  “hit  back  in  clinches”  as 
well.  There  are  hosts  of 
authorities  who  have  denied 


that  photography  is  art,  who  have  proclaimed  from  the 
house  tops  that  photography  is  a  mere  mechanical  institution 
microscopically  recording  brute  facts  only,  leaving  nothing 
to  the  imagination,  embodying  nothing  of  the  spirituclle. 
However,  I  do  not  wish  to  argue  the  mechanical  merits  of 
photography  ;  be  that  as  it  may,  the  finished  result  will 
vindicate  the  method  of  its  production.  Still,  it  may  be 
well  to  remind  our  artist  friends  that  pigments  were  no 
doubt  compounded  in  a  laboratory  and  carry  some  of  the 
factor}  atmosphere  with  them  until  superimposed  upon 
canvas  or  paper.  So  tar  as  their  art  goes,  it  is  simply  a 
clever  arrangement  ot  mechanical,  or  rather  mineral, 
elements  to  produce  a  harmonious  result.  Is  photography 
less  ? 

So  far  as  the  art  side  of  the  argument  is  concerned, 
everyone  has  a  personal  pet  theory— it  is  much  like  that 
humbug  “composition”  argument.  When  you  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  well-balanced  picture  that  pleases  the  eye  you  have 
paid  heed  to  “composition  ;  ”  where  you  have  photographed 
an  unwieldy  piece  of  landscape  that  would  not  conform  to 
your  ideas,  you  have  not  “  composed  ”  properly.  The  road¬ 
way  refused  absolutely  to  contract  itself  into  the  serpentine 
S  line  ;  yonder  stoic  tree  would  not  so  far  accommodate  you 
as  to  move  one  inch  into  the  foreground,  and  in  despair  you 


pressed  the  bulb  any  way — “any  old  way,”  in  fact — think¬ 
ing  you  could  strike  that  stubborn  piece  of  composition  a 
blow  in  the  solar  plexus  by  dexterous  manipulation  of  shears. 
But  it  was  no  use  ;  it  fell  to  the  ropes,  took  the  count,  and 
came  up  smiling  ;  shears  had  apparently  been  constructed 
to  abbreviate  hair  instead  of  produce  art. 

The  point  I  particularly  wish  to  illustrate  is  this:  That  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  person  who  advances  an  art  or 
composition  argument,  finds  some  picture  he  likes  and  then 
starts  building  theories  around  it — very  much  like  buying  a 
ten-acre  lot  and  building  a  fence  around  it.  It  reminds  me 
of  the  Dutchman’s  method  of  making  a  cannon — just  take 
a  long  hole  and  cast  a  coat  of  steel  around  it. 

Take  some  old  picture  and  build  a  theory  around  it, 
then  when  you  get  to  the  centre  of  it  you  find  no  substance 
there. 

Art  is,  after  all,  very  much  a  matter  of  opportunity.  If 
you  find  elements  that  group  to  compose  pleasingly,  why 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  secure  the  perfect  picture.  Yes,  I 
admit  one  must  have  a  trained  eye,  but  you  get  that  after 
contributing  several  cases  of  plates  to  the  ash  barrel.  It  is 
true  that  we  are  all  more  or  less  short-sighted;  we  don't  see 
half  enough,  nor  do  we  see  possibilities  that  may  yield 
artistic  results  under  other  conditions.  To  illustrate,  did 
you  ever  walk  afield  or  along  the  highway  for  six  or  seven 
miles  without  the  slightest  view  of  an  “art  possibility”  to 
practice  your  ammunition  upon  ?  You  know  what  it  means 
then  ;  you  become  disgusted  with  the  situation,  and  should 
any  one  mention  going  over  that  strip  of  territory  again, 
the  chances  are  that  you  would  feel  inclined  to  so  decorate 
his  dial  that  it  would  closely  resemble  a  fuzzy-type. 

Now,  here  is  where  you  make  your  greatest  mistake, 
not  in  giving  way  to  your  artistic  temper,  but  in  relegating 
once  explored  territory  to  a  region  not  upon  your  visiting 
list.  Here’s  the  point:  Always  take  note  of  possibilities  ; 
if  your  elements  compose  properly,  yet  require  a  cloudy  or 
misty  day  for  surrounding  them  with  proper  effect,  don’t 
be  discouraged  because  the  sun  is  bright  and  the  sky 
clear.  Always  make  mental  notes  of  what  you  have  seen, 
and  remember  that  conditions  are  hardly  ever  twice  alike  ; 
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a  failure  one  day  may  mean  success  the  next,  and  many 
visits  to  the  same  territory  do  not  exhaust  all  its  possibilities. 

Now,  in  relation  to  the  real  art  picture — or  I  should  say 
photographic  art  creation — it  is  just  as  possible  to  produce 
a  photographic  art  result  as  any  other  kind  of  an  art  result. 
I  have  heard  a  member  say  that  the  great  tendency  is  to 
produce  sad  things.  We  go  out  into  the  good,  cheerful  sun¬ 
light  and  make  mournful  evening  effects,  sniffle  a  little  over 
them,  and  then  call  in  the  long-haired  bunch  with  the  flow¬ 
ing  ties  to  tell  us  how  nice  they  are.  We  have  a  marked 
disposition  to  turn  out  pictures  that  would  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  argue  the  author  had  an  evil  conscience  or  had  reason 
to  fear  some  woman’s  husband.  Now,  we  all  know  the 
camera  is  a  pretty  bad  liar  when  controlled  by  unscrupulous 
hands,  but  for  goodness  sake  don’t  degenerate  the  poor 
instrument  to  the  greater  crime  of  pictorial  murder. 

Many  of  our  up-to-date  photographers  seem  to  think 
that  real  art  amounts  to  a  pictorial  guessing  contest  ;  they 
seem  to  think  that  a  picture  must  be  about  as  rough  as  the 
surface  of  a  ploughed  field  to  be  artistic.  I  am  not  arguing 
against  broad  treatment,  understand,  but  the  point  is  this  : 
Your  picture  must  have  a  pair  of  broad  shoulders  to  carry 
a  heavy  burden  ;  it  must  have  carrying  qualities  before  you 
can  introduce  the  furrows  ;  it  must  be  of  such  force  and 
simplicity  that  you  may  stand  at  least  six  feet  from  it  and 
determine  the  whole  image  at  a  glance  ;  it  must  be  large 
enough  to  be  seen  at  a  distance,  then  the  roughness  or 
broadness  may  help  it. 

It  lies  not  within  the  knowledge  of  my  poor  brain  to 
determine  where  art  leaves  off  and  insanity  begins  ;  but  I 
would,  however,  implore  all  photographers  to  be  moderate, 
be  temperate,  practice  sobriety,  and  you  may  at  least  find 
the  keyhole  to  success. 
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Sporting  Photography. 


'Ey  "Robert  t£J.  Tebbj. 


HEN  the  proposition  was  made  to 
me  to  contribute  a  short  article  to 
The  Annual,  I  accepted  without 
fully  realizing  what  an  undertak¬ 
ing  I  had  assumed.  Newspaper 
photographers  have  not  much  time 
for  magazine  writing.  You  just 
get  settled  with  a  pen  in  your 
hand  when  a  ring  comes  from  the 
City  Department  for  “inside  and 
outside  work,”  or  some  other 
assignment,  and  the  budding 
writer  will  put  his  pen  and  ink 
away,  and  maybe  not  get  another 
chance  to  take  it  up  again  for  many 
days.  I  was  not  told  j  ust  what  department  of  the  photographic 
art — for,  notwithstanding  the  art  critics,  I  still  insist  that  it 
is  an  art — I  was  wanted  to  cover,  so  shall  take  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “Sporting  Photography”  in  connection  with  the 
daily  newspaper. 

The  majority  of  photographers  agree  that  the  best 
camera  for  this  kind  of  work  is  a  reflecting  camera  of  some 
sort,  preferably  the  “  Graflex  ”  or  “Reflex.”  At  the  first 
start  off  the  “man  behind”  is  liable  to  run  up  against  all 
kinds  of  difficulties.  One  of  the  first  will  be  too  much  speed. 
On  the  brightest  kind  of  a  day  the  writer  has  used  so  much 
speed  on  a  wide  open  lens  that  only  the  faintest  outline 
could  be  developed.  Another  great  fault,  and  the  hardest 
to  overcome,  is  the  habit  of  “shooting  too  soon.”  The  eye 
seems  to  travel  too  fast,  in  my  opinion.  Only  recently  I 
was  taking  the  picture  of  a  horse  race,  and  distinctly  saw 
the  leading  horse  run  off  the  end  of  the  plate,  but  when  I 
came  to  develop  I  found  that,  while  I  had  all  of  the  horses 
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approaching  storm 


on  the  plate,  they  were  not  at  all  where  I  had  expected  to 
find  them. 

In  newspaper  work  the  main  cry  from  the  “  powers  that 
be  is  for  something-  new.  “  Go  to  the  baseball  game  and 
get  something  new,”  is  to  be  heard  almost  every  day,  and 
you’ll  scratch  your  head  and  wonder  what  on  earth  there  is 
about  baseball  that  has  not  as  yet  been  photographed.  And 
yet  if  you  sit  out  a  game  you  will  see  a  thousand  and  one 
little  incidents  that  will  make  just  the  kind  of  a  picture  that 
is  being  asked  for.  For  instance,  take  the  different  umpires 
in  the  two  big  leagues,  and  get  a  picture  of  them  in  their 
characteristic  attitudes  of  yelling,  “You’re  Out.”  All  of 


them  do  it  in  a  different  way,  and  many  of  them  do  it  so  that  if 
caught  with  a  camera  it  would  make  a  laughable  picture. 

The  accompanying  picture  of  horses  jumping,  also  illus¬ 
trates  this  idea.  The  five  horses  going  over  the  jump, 
taken  from  the  rear,  is  enough  out  of  the  ordinary  to  get 
from  the  editor,  “That’s  what  I  want,”  and  the  single 
horse  just  rising  for  the  jump  is  of  the  same  character.  The 
horse  in  question  did  clear  the  jump,  although  it  looks 
impossible  for  it  to  have  done  so  The  other  picture  of  the 
lady  on  horse oack,  although  a  striking  picture,  is  more 
liable  to  find  its  way  to  the  waste  paper  basket  than  the 
former  on  account  of  its  lack  of  originality. 

No  two  sports  lend  themselves  to  photography  in  the 
same  way.  Take,  for  instance,  baseball  and  football.  Base¬ 
ball  plays  are  so  quickly  executed  that  the  exposure  has  to 
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be  made  practically  “in  the  dark.”  Take,  for  supposition, 
a  slide.  You  cannot  wait  until  you  can  see  what  is  going 
to  happen,  but  must  shoot  as  soon  as  the  slide  is  commenced, 
otherwise  the  man  will  be  up  and  gone  before  you  are  ready 
for  him.  Football,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  case  of  having  to 
wait.  If  I  had  made  my  exposure  when  the  ball  was  put 
into  play  in  the  accompanying  picture,  I  should  have  in  all 
probability  got  a  lot  of  backs.  By  waiting  I  succeeded  in 
getting  almost  all  of  the  faces  of  the  players  of  the  two 
teams  and  a  great  deal  of  action  at  the  same  time. 

It  behooves  a  photographer  who  is  going  to  follow  the 
sporting  game  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  game  he  is 


up  against,  and  get  to  know  as  many  of  the  players  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Many  times  I  have  seen  a  man  make  a  lot  of  expo¬ 
sures  and  not  have  the  slightest  idea  what  caption  to  put  on 
the  photograph  when  it  was  finished. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  newspaper  photographer  having 
pride  ?  A  g'ood  many  start  out  with  it  but,  alas,  it  is  an 
awful  load  to  carry  around.  At  some  of  the  race  tracks 
this  year  the  newspaper  photographers  have  been  “strictly 
up  against  it.”  I  had  an  appointment  with  a  gentleman  at 
one  of  the  tracks  the  other  day  to  get  his  picture,  and  was 
standing  waiting  for  him  at  the  place  he  had  designated, 
which  happened  to  be  near  the  betting  ring,  when  a  photo¬ 
grapher  from  another  paper  came  along  and  proceeded  to 
take  a  picture  which  necessitated  his  pointing  his  camera 
toward  the  ring.  There  was  no  sign  up  to  the  contraiy, 
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but  no  sooner  had  he  done  so  than  a  man  in  civilian  clothes, 
without  any  badge  of  any  kind  showing,  rushed  up  and  tore 
the  race  track  badge  off  the  man’s  coat,  and  then  proceeded 
to  come  toward  me  to  repeat  the  operation.  He  put  a 
grimy-looking  hand  on  my  clean  waistcoat,  but  I  had  seen 
him  coming  and  had  my  badge  out  of  the  way  first.  '  We 


hunted  up  Mr.  Pinkerton  and  made  a  complaint,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  man  haying  his  badge  restored,  there 
was  “nothing  doing.”  Complaint  to  the  stewards  was  out 
of  the  question,  and  we  had  to  submit  to  be  followed  for 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon  by  a  detective,  who  was  given 
instructions  to  follow  us  wherever  we  went. 

Should  you  take  the  picture  of  a  man  who  does  not  want 
to  be  photographed,  it  will  often  bring  down  upon  your  head 
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a  string  of  profanity,  and  your  only  redress  is  to  get  out  of 
the  way  as  soon  as  possible.  More  than  once  they  will  try 
and  break  your  camera,  so  it  doesn’t  pay  to  stop  and  argue. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  majority  of  the  sporting  photo¬ 
graphers  to  get  the  object  to  be  photographed  as  sharp  as 
possible  on  the  plate,  and  both  Mr.  Hemment  and  I  had 
that  object  in  view  when  we  went  to  Ormond  last  winter  to 
cover  the  Ormond— Daytona  auto  races  for  1  he  American. 
A  fine  light  enabled  us  to  use  all  the  speed  that  we  thought 
necessary,  and  we  took  several  dozen  photographs,  and  as 
the  assignment  was  a  “  rush  ”  one  (what  newspaper  assign¬ 


ment  is  not  ?)  we  did  not  stop  to  develop  the  plates  but  sent 
them  on  the  first  train  to  New  York.  After  a  couple  of 
days  I  decided,  just  for  my  own  satisfaction,  to  develop  one 
of  the  plates  to  see  how  the  exposure  was.  I  obtained  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  negative,  and  what  was  my  astonish¬ 
ment  next  morning  to  receive  the  following  telegram  : 

New  York,  Jan.  24,  tqo^. 

Hemment  &  Tebbs,  Hotel  Ormond,  Fla, 

Photographs  sent  are  particularly  worthless.  I  cannot  see  how 
two  presumably  competent  photographers  can  send  us  such  stuff  ? 

This,  mind  you,  was  from  one  of  the  biggest  of  the  big 
at  the  office,  and  Hemment  and  I  at  once  got  the  telegraph 
wires  busy  to  find  out  what  in  the  mischief  had  happened. 
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It  turned  out  that  the  fact  of  the  races  being  run  on  the 
damp  sand  there  was  no  dust,  and  consequently  there  was 
nothing  to  show  that  the  machines  had  not  been  posed.  So 
thereafter  we  widened  our  slots  and  got  a  little  movement 
on  the  negatives,  which  goes  to  prove  that  you  can  make 
no  set  rule  about  getting  things  sharp  if  you  always  want 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  “man  higher  up.” 

Now  for  a  word  of  advice,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  it 
without  presumption,  to  fellow  photographers  that  are 
thinking  of  taking  up  “sporting  photography  Make 
your  outfits  as  light  as  possible.  One  lens,  a  io,  n,  or  12- 
inch  Goerz  or  Cooke  will  cover  all  kinds  of  work.  If  you 
are  going  on  a  long  trip  film  packs  are  undoubtedly  the 


best  things  to  carry,  especially  as  the  Eastman  Co.  now  has 
them,  so  that  you  can  draw  out  as  many  films  as  you  want 
to.  You  may  be  gone  out  of  reach  of  a  dark-room  for  the 
entire  day  and  to  carry  around  three  or  four  dozen  plates 
will  in  all  probability  tire  you  out  before  noon. 

Another  suggestion  is  to  get  aivay  from  the  bunch.  I  may 
be  wrong  in  this,  but  personally  I  find  it  a  good  thing  to  try 
and  get  stuff  that  the  other  papers  will  not  have  the  next 
morning.  The  majority  of  the  New  York  newspaper  photo¬ 
graphers  get  all  in  one  spot  and  are  in  that  way  often  enabled 
to  help  each  other.  This,  while  all  that  could  be  desired  from 
a  non-throat-cutting  point,  is  not,  in  my  idea,  the  way  to  get 
the  best  stuff.  Take  a  big  race.  The  next  morning  all  the 
newspapers  that  publish  pictures  will  in  consequence  have 
the  identical  same  picture.  Get  away  from  the  bunch,  and 
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A  Cup  Defender.  Robert  W.  Tebbs. 


try  and  get  a  little  originality  into  your  work  and  you  will 
not  find  any  complaint  coming  in  from  the  editor  because 
you  have  got  the  same  picture  that  the  other  fellow  has. 

Don’t  come  back  to  the  office  and  tell  the  editor  that  you 
couldn't  get  anything.  Get  something,  no  matter  what  it 
is,  for  no  excuse  is  worse  than  “  I  couldn't  get  at  it.” 

A  boy  came  down  from  New  London  the  other  day,  and 
because  he  had  done  well  in  that  town  he  thought  he  could 
do  the  same  in  New  York.  He  got  a  job,  and  about  the  third 
day  he  was  sent  down  to  the  race  track.  It  was  windy,  but 
otherwise  the  conditions  were  all  right  for  good  fast  work. 
He  returned  to  the  office  and  told  his  employer  that  the 
dust  was  so  great  he  didn’t  think  he  could  get  a  picture 
and  so  didn’t  try.  In  all  probability  if  he  had  made  an 
earnest  effort  he  would  have  got  an  exceptionally  fine  pic¬ 
ture  showing  the  horses  coming  out  of  a  cloud  of  dust.  But 
he  didn’t  try,  and  now  he  is  back  again  in  New  London. 

My  last  “don’t”  is  practically  a  “do.”  Do  vour  own 
developing.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  get  into  the  habit  of 
sending  your  work  in  and  then  going  home.  Do  your  own 
work,  and  then  if  anything  goes  wrong  you  won’t  be  able 
to  say,  “Well,  he  must  have  used  old  developer”  or  some 
other  time-honored  excuse,  and  you  will  be  able  to  rectify 
any  mistakes  you  may  have  made  the  next  time  you  are 
sent  out. 

Caption  your  negatives  to-day ,  for  nothing  is  easier  than 
to  forget  names  to-morrow  that  you  might  remember  to-day, 
and  a  captionless  negative  is  practically  worthless,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  subject  or  how  well  it  may  have  been  taken. 

I  could  continue  writing  “  do’s  ”  and  “  dont’s  ”  till  I  was 
blue  in  the  face,  but  I  fear  that  I  have  already  overstepped 
my  space.  In  closing,  let  me  say  just  this  :  When  you  have 
made  up  your  mind  that  you  are  a  mighty  good  photographer, 
are  quite  determined  that  no  one  can  give  you  any  points 
on  how  to  take  and  how  to  finish  photographs,  then  you  may 
be  perfectly  sure  that  you  have  at  last  reached  the  foot  of 
the  ladder  and  that  it  is  time  for  you  to  get  to  work  and 
learn  something,  so  that  you  may  start  in  and  climb,  and 
some  day  you  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  one  of  the  top 
rungs,  and  even  then  you  won’t  know  it  all  by  a  long  shot. 
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What  Is  Art? 


"By  A..  H.  Griffith. 


VERY  week,  almost  every  day,  I 
am  asked,  “What  is  Art,  or  how 
can  I  make  a  thing-  artistic  ?  ”  Art 
is  that  intangible  something  which 
is  just  beyond  the  grasp  of  mere 
skill.  It  is  not  simply  giving  ex¬ 
pression  to  a  fact,  no  matter  how 
skilfully  done.  A  map  may  be  a 
reproduction  of  facts,  true  and 
accurate  in  every  detail,  and  yet 
not  be  artistic. 

The  idealization  of  the  real. 
The  realization  of  the  ideal. 
That  is  art.  But  who  can  tell 
how  to  produce  it  ?  It  is  the  in¬ 
nate  longing  of  a  human  soul  in 
its  highest  efforts  to  bring  forth 
something  that  will  thrill  the  be¬ 
holder;  speak  to  him  in  a  way 
which  no  words  can  express,  fill¬ 
ing  him  with  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  highest  and 
noblest,  lifting  him  out  of  the  rut  of  every-day  worry  and 
care,  making  him  live  in  the  inspiration  that  stirred  the 
artist. 

Oh,  yes,  I  know  that  this  is  an  age  of  utility  ;  there  is 
no  place  for  the  dreamer  in  the  mad  rush  for  wealth;  every 
energy  must  be  used  to  gather  the  almighty  dollar,  and  once 
having  it,  cling  to  it  with  the  grasp  of  a  miser.  But  we  are 
beginning  to  see  that  there  are  other  and  better  things.  Of 
late  there  is  a  hint  of  disgrace  attached  to  the  man  who  is 
rich  and  does  not  use  his  wealth  in  an  endeavor  to  aid  and 
encourage  those  finer  souls  who  have  a  spark  of  that  immor¬ 
tal  fire  called  genius,  and  this  is  the  history  of  nations, 


particularly  Republics.  It  was  under  a  Republic  that  Venice 
and  Florence  reached  their  greatest  art  achievements.  It 
was  during  the  days  of  the  Dutch  Republic  that  the  whole 
north  glowed  with  the  celestial  light  of  painters  whose 
names  live  to-day.  Republics  give  greater  opportunities 
for  the  acquirement  of  wealth,  and  the  natural  result  is  the 
substantial  encouragement  of  the  higher  ideals. 

So  much  for  cause  and  effect.  Now  for  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  fickle  goddess,  Art.  How  shall  we  under¬ 
stand  her  moods  and  know  just  what  to  do  to  please  her? 

’Tis  early  morn  ;  the  birds  singing  in  the  trees  arouse 
you  from  heavy  sleep;  do  not  turn  over  saying  to  yourself: 
“A  little  more  slumber,  a  little  more  rest,”  but  for  once 
get  up,  go  to  the  window,  roll  up  the  curtain.  Have  you 
ever  witnessed  a  scene  in  any  theatre  like  this  one  you  look 
upon?  Everything  about  you  is  in  mist  and  shadow,  no 
detail  visible  anywhere.  The  sky  is  a  dark  purple,  while  as 
you  gaze  a  pinkish  glow  spreads  over  the  east,  veiling  the 
distant  hills  in  a  fascinating  haze;  now  the  shadows  assume 
form  and  lengthen  ;  glints  of  sunlight  appear  here  and  there, 
making  the  dew-covered  grass  sparkle  as  if  sprinkled  with  a 
million  diamonds.  What  a  glorious  picture — one  which 
man  through  all  time  has  striven  to  reproduce  !  This  is 
one  of  Nature’s  golden  moments,  in  which  she  only  half 
reveals  her  charms,  and  it  is  that  air  of  mystery  which  is  so 
enchanting. 

The  sun  mounts  higher  and  higher,  bringing  out  every 
detail;  the  mountain  side,  a  short  time  ago  so  beautiful  and 
blue,  shows  a  scarred  face  of  rock  and  barren  sides,  where 
the  hand  of  man,  for  gain,  has  robbed  her  of  her  trees  and 
slabs  of  rock;  nearer  there  is  a  great  gash,  where  the  potter 
has  claimed  old  mother  earth  for  his  handicraft;  and  still 
nearer  a  giant  oak  has  been  struck  and  withered  by  the 
lightning’s  flash.  In  the  glare  of  the  noonday  sun  I  see  all 
these  things  and  sadly  realize  that  Nature,  like  man,  under 
the  limelight,  is  not  beautiful  ;  no,  this  is  not  the  line  to 
take  or  make  pictures  ;  we  cannot  conceal  the  faults  and 
blemishes,  and  you  pull  down  the  curtain  and  shut  out  the 
scene.  Now  the  day’s  work  is  done  you  recall  the  incident 
of  the  morning,  and  again  the  curtain  goes  up,  the  shadows 
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have  again  lengthened — there  is  a  warm  haze  over  every 
tree  and  shrub ;  the  mountain  is  again  blue  or  purple ;  the 
afterglow  of  the  dying  day  has  drawn  a  silken  veil  over  the 
scene,  hiding  all  the  scars  of  the  noonday  sun ;  the  trees 
stand  like  gloomy  sentinels  guarding  the  picture.  In  the 
west  the  god  of  day,  with  flying"  banners  of  many  colors, 
marshalls  his  hosts  to  bid  farewell  to  the  world;  and  the 
moon,  jealous  of  envious  eyes,  draws  the  mighty  purple 
curtains  of  the  night  and  pins  them  with  a  star. 

Thus  Nature  hugs  her  secrets  tight  within  her  breast, 
revealing  them  only  to  those  who  woo  her  day  and  night, 
who  watch  her  every  mood,  that  now  and  then  they  may 
catch  a  glimpse  of  her  wondrous  beauty  and  transfix  it  so 
that  others  less  fortunate  may  also  see  it. 

Do  you  see  the  application  ? — not  Nature,  nor  man,  nor 
woman,  as  they  are — but  as  those  who  love  them  knowr  they 
are,  not  their  blemishes,  faults,  failings — all  brought  out 
under  the  glare  of  a  harsh,  ill-favored  light — but  softened, 
subdued,  veiled  if  you  will,  until  we  see  in  their  portraits 
only  the  better  side — the  good  they  have  done,  the  sacrifices 
they  have  made,  the  battle  of  life  fairly  won ;  the  one  touch 
of  Nature  that  makes  the  whole  world  kin,  that  intangible 
something  that  is  art,  because  it  comes  from  the  best  that  is 
in  us.  You  say  a  camera  will  not  do  this.  Make  it  a  part 
of  yourself,  and,  like  the  artist’s  brush,  it  will  do  anything 
you  will  it. 


The  Latest  Designs  in  Snow  and  Frost 

Architecture.  By  Wilson  A..  Bentley, 


HE  various  provinces  of  Nature’s 
realm  so  closely  adjoin  one  another, 
one  in  part  bounding  another,  that 
one  can  hardly  enter  into  or  ap¬ 
proach  the  boundaries  of  one  with¬ 
out  catching  glimpses  of  the  glories 
and  natural  treasures  that  lie  with¬ 
in  those  that  extend  around  about. 
Hence  it  happens  that  the  deeper 
one  enters  into  the  study  of  Na¬ 
ture  the  further  one  ventures  into 
and  along  the  by-paths,  that,  like 
a  mystic  maze,  thread  Nature’s 
realm  in  every  direction,  the  broader  and  grander  becomes 
the  vista  opened  up  to  the  view. 

Unsuspected  by-paths  are  continually  being  found  leading 
out  to  new  regions,  and  to  a  fuller  knowledge  and  enjoyment 
of  the  beautiful  and  wonderful  in  Nature,  and  of  the  work¬ 
ing  of  those  marvellous  natural  laws  and  processes  which 
evolve  such  wonders  all  around  us,  and  that  bring  forth 
such  infinitely  varied  creations  from  seemingly  dead  and 
inert  matter. 

This  has  proven  true  as  regards  the  study  of  the  snow 
crystals. 

These  masterpieces  from  cloud  land  proved,  upon  close 
acquaintance,  to  be  so  exquisitely  beautiful  and  so  varied  in 
form  and  structure  that  the  study  of  them  naturally  led  to 
the  query:  What  of  their  next  of  kin,  the  frost  and  ice 
crystals  ?  Are  they  in  any  degree  as  beautiful  and  inter¬ 
esting  and  varied  as  are  their  cousins  from  above  ? 

The  answer  has  been  found  to  be  in  the  affirmative,  as 
many  readers  of  Thl  Annual  may  know,  for  this  and  some 


previous  numbers  of  The  Annual  contain  some  charm¬ 
ing-  likenesses  of  these  latter  forms,  in  addition  to  those  of 
the  snow  crystals. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  world  of  beauty  and  interest  not  only 
in  the  snow,  but  also  in  the  ice  and  the  frost.  The  crystal 

line  forms  of  the  ice  in  partic¬ 
ular  have  been  found  to  be,  at 
least  in  part,  much  more 
varied  and  beautiful  than  they 
were  popularly  supposed  to 
be.  Certain  types,  indeed, 
closely  resemble  and  rival 
in  beauty  of  outline  the  snow 
crystals  themselves.  It  has 
heretofore  been  impossible  to 
secure  satisfactory  photo¬ 
graphs  of  this  latter  type  of  ice.  We  have  reason  to  hope 
that  all  difficulties  will  be  overcome,  and,  if  so,  perhaps 
some  future  number  of  The  Annual  may  contain  repro¬ 
ductions  of  these  charming  ice  creations. 

SNOW  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  winter  of  1905  was  noted  for  the  number  and  beauty 
of  its  frost  and  ice  creations  and  for  the  length  and  inten¬ 
sity  of  its  cold  waves,  rather  than  for  the  beauty  of  its 
snow  crystals,  or  the  number 
of  its  favorable  snowfalls. 

Yet  some  fifty  tiny  cloud- 
born  beauties  winged  their 
way  down  through  the  vapor 
shrouds  that  the  blizzards 
from  time  to  time  wave  above 
the  earth  and  alighted  upon 
the  ebony  surface  of  our  wait¬ 
ing  board,  and  tarried  here 
below  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  give  us  successful  photographic  sittings. 

Some  twenty-five  of  these  evanescent  jewels  proved  to 
be  very  fine,  or  odd  and  interesting,  so  that  we  were  delighted 
to  add  their  photographic  likenesses  to  our  already  numer¬ 
ous  collection. 
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There  were  but  five  favorable  snowfalls  (at  our  locality, 
near  Burlington,  Vermont)  during  the  winter  of  1905.  The 
storms  of  January  18th  and  of  February  28th  furnished  some 
very  odd  examples  of  crystal  architecture.  The  one  of 
January  21st  furnished  a  profusion  of  very  perfect  crystals, 

possessing  very  delicate  internal 
features. 

It  was  a  rare  pleasure,  indeed, 
to  examine  each  and  every  one 
under  that  magic  instrument  that 
we  call  a  microscope. 

On  one  occasion  (January  22) 
Nature’s  crystal  builder  seemed 
to  be  possessed  of  a  very  fanciful 
mood,  indeed,  for  the  clouds  show¬ 
ered  down  to  earth  a  glittering 
host  of  very  odd,  unusual  crystals. 

It  would,  in  fancy,  seem  as  though  the  snow  architect 
had  for  once  tired  of  the  rule  of  six,  and  built  accordingly 
upon  new  plans,  for  many  of  the  crystals  were  bisected  into 
two  parts,  or  were  constructed  with  two,  or  with  four  lobes. 

FROST  AND  ICE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Our  collection  of  frost  and  ice 
photographs  was  greatly  aug¬ 
mented  during  the  winter  of  1905. 

Some  130  photographs  of  such 
were  secured,  and  so  beautiful  and 
interesting  were  many  of  them 
that  they  made  up  inlarge  measure 
for  the  paucity  of  the  snow  crys¬ 
tals.  The  window  panes  indoors, 
and  the  shrubs,  trees,  and  objects 
under  the  open,  were  often  en¬ 
riched  and  beautified  by  wonderful 
fairy-like  canvasses,  or  sparkling  frost  jewels.  Moreover, 
they  often  formed  in  strange  and  unsuspected  places,  and  in 
nooks  and  crannies  usually  overlooked. 

Cavities  in  the  snow,  or  beneath  blocks  of  wood,  etc., 
imbedded  in  the  snow,  and  the  crannies  between  the  barks 
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and  trunks  of  old  trees,  etc.,  etc.,  were  often  found  to  be 
beautifully  encrusted  with  frost  gems,  and  the  long-con¬ 
tinued  cold  even  transformed  the  snow  granules  beneath 
the  crust  (by  a  process  of  evaporation  and  recrystal ization) 
into  glittering  facetted  jewels.  All  of  these  and  many 

other  sources  were  drawn  upon  to 
enrich  our  frost  and  ice  collection. 
Many  of  these  creations  of  “jack 
frost  ”  make  very  beautiful  and 
interesting  pictures,  indeed ;  yet 
these  pictures  fail  to  depict  all  of 
the  exquisite  loveliness  of  the 
originals. 

How  inadequate  our  present 
photographic  methods  and  proces¬ 
ses  are  to  fully  depict  the  beauties 
of  the  frost  and  ice  and  similar  crystal  creations  in  the 
photograph.  The  gleam  and  glitter  and  changing  opalescent 
tints  that  appear  so  beautifully  in  the  originals  is  nearly 
all  lost  in  the  photograph,  and  those  greater  beauties  that 
are  due  to  their  environment  or  setting,  or  to  the  fact  that 
we  view  them  as  part  of  a  perfect  and  fairy-like  picture,  is 
lost  or  but  imperfectly  reproduced  by  our  present  photo¬ 
graphic  methods.  Yet  we  would  fain  have  it  otherwise,  for 
could  we  but  fully  reproduce  and 
express  those  other  and  “greater 
beauties”  in  the  photograph: 

“  The  moonlight  shining  through 
or  upon  a  frost  bejewelled  window 
pane,  or  the  gleam  and  glitter  of 
the  frost  of  a  ‘  frosty  winter  mor¬ 
ning  ’  wrhen  Nature  appears  trans¬ 
posed  into  the  semblance  of  fairy¬ 
land,  or  that  still  grander  picture, 
a  moonlight  winter  night  scene,  when,  after  a  snowfall  or 
deposition  of  frost  upon  the  snow,  myriads  of  tiny  snow  or  frost 
stars  flash  out  from  below,  under  the  silvery  moon,  vieing 
in  brilliance  with  those  that  stud  the  blue  vault  above,  and 
when  there  is  indeed  ‘  a  firmament  above  and  a  firmament 
below,’  ”  howr  grand  and  satisfying  would  such  pictures  be  ! 
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But  the  art  science  of  photography  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
and  perhaps  a  time  will  come  when  these  and  other  subtle 
and  intangible  beauties  within  Nature’s  realm,  such  as  the 
glories  of  the  sunset  sky,  the  gorgeous  tints  of  autumn,  or 


the  wild  beauty  of  that  grand  natural  phenomena  that  we 
call  a  thunder  shower,  may  appear  in  much  greater  fullness 
in  the  photograph  than  is  now  the  case.  But  however  that 
may  be,  the  fairy-like  crystal  creations  that  we  ascribe  to 
“jack  frost’s”  efforts  will,  as  heretofore,  continue  to  be 


a  source  of  pleasure  and  delight  to  many  during  the  long 
cold  winter,  when  “frost  is  king,”  for  they  are  of  exceeding- 
interest,  both  in  the  photograph  or  when  viewed  in  the 
originals.  Perhaps  this  brief  sketch  may  serve  to  once 
more  call  attention  to  these  charming  objects  of  Nature. 


WHISPERINGS 

H.  W.  Minns 


The  Camera  in  an  Old-Fashioned  Garden. 

"By  Daijy  Wilson  Adams.— With  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 


TOOK  the  first  photographs  of 
my  new  old-fashionecl  garden 
before  ever  it  was  laid  out  !  I 
wanted  to  have  a  complete  record 
of  the  garden’s  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment  from  the  very  first.  So  I 
photographed  the  good  brown 
earth  and  the  old  tumbled-down 
wall,  with  its  wild  native  vines 
and  bushes,  just  as  it  was  before 
we  started  to  make  our  garden. 

When  the  large  new  wall  was 
built,  with  its  large  stone  steps 
leading  from  the  lawn  down  into 
the  garden,  and  the  lower  walls  on  two  other  sides  were 
laid  up;  when  the  paths  were  all  laid  out,  and  the  flower 
and  seed  beds  were  actually  made  and  planted,  I  photo, 
graphed  my  garden  again,  and  the:e  was  quite  a  difference 
in  the  two  pictures. 


I  hen  my  plants  and  seeds  began  to  grow,  bushes  and 
flowers  were  transplanted,  vines  commenced  to  run  over 
the  walls,  the  rustic  entrance  gate  and  the  trellis  over  the 
stone  steps;  then  I  made  my  third  series  of  prints.  This 
time  they  began  to  look  really  like  pictures,  and  they  made 
a  most  interesting  addition  to  my  collection  of  progressive 
photographs. 

Later,  when  my  seedlings  were  transplanted  to  the  bor¬ 
der  of  the  garden,  and  the  decorative  iris,  fox-glove  spikes 
and  hollyhocks  showed  above  the  low  vine-covered  walls,  I 
found  I  had  some  subjects  for  the  camera  which  were  really 
\er\  beautiful,  and  I  wished  for  the  process  which  would 
enable  us  to  preserve  them  in  all  the  glory  of  their  original 
coloring. 
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The  Stone  Steps. 


The  Rustic  Gate. 
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I  now  photographed  the  borders  in  picturesque  sections, 
showing  masses  of  flowering  growth  ;  also  the  dense  lovely 
corners,  where  golden  glow  and  the  larger  plants  loomed  up 
luxuriantly  behind,  while  old-fashioned  white  phlox,  China 
pinks  and  sweet-williams  showed  in  the  foreground. 

Thus  from  season  to  season  and  from  year  to  year  I  have 
lovingly  followed  the  growth  and  development  of  my  old- 


Old-Fasiiioned  Roses. 

fashioned  garden,  carefully  preserving  all  the  good  prints 
for  my  garden  book  of  photographs,  where  I  often  find  de¬ 
light  in  looking  them  over.  Especially  is  this  a  pleasure 
when  absence  from  my  garden  makes  it  impossible  to  enjoy 
the  dear  flowers  themselves,  or  when  the  soft  protecting 
snows  of  winter  are  hiding  them  from  all  sight. 

This  year  we  are  constructing  a  rustic  cedar  pergola  at 
one  end  of  the  garden,  which  is  to  be  protected  from  the 
north  winds  by  a  grove  of  native  spruce  trees,  transplanted 
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from  our  own  New  Hampshire  woods.  On  the  garden  side, 
in  the  centre,  will  be  the  sun-dial  mounted  on  a  vine- 
covered  pedestal  of  local  moss-grown  stones.  When  the 
woodbine,  wild  clematis  and  hop  vines  have  grown  over  the 
pergola,  I  shall  have  another  very  pretty  subject  for  my 
camera,  and  this  will  mark  still  another  development  of  the 
old-fashioned  garden. 

But  for  these  photographs,  I  shall  have  to  wait  until 
another  year,  and  perhaps  then  I  shall  have  some  others 
also  to  send  you. 


One  of  the  Borders. 
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SUNSET  GLOW 


With  a  Camera:  How  To  Get  the  Most 
Out  of  a  Day’s  Outing. 

By  Hugo  Erichsen,  M.  D. 


CCUSTOMED  to  early  rising,  my 
oldest  daughter  and  I  experienced 
no  difficulty  in  catching  the  seven 
o’clock  car  of  the  Orchard  Lake 
Division  of  the  Detroit  LTnited 
Railway,  one  glorious  day  last 
summer,  just  as  the  sun  was  get¬ 
ting  his  bearings  for  his  daily  trip 
to  the  western  horizon.  The 
journey  from  Detroit,  Michigan, 
was  uneventful,  and,  as  the  road 
traverses  a  sandy  region,  some¬ 
what  monotonous.  But  the  nearer 
we  drew  to  the  lakes,  the  more 
interesting  the  scenery  became.  Soon  hills  alternated  with 
vales,  then  the  landscape  became  more  densely  wooded, 
and  finely  the  conductor  bawled:  “Orchard  Lake,”  and 
gave  us  barely  time  enough  to  alight  at  a  rather  primitive 
depot.  We  had  made  the  twenty-eight  miles  in  an  hour 
and  a  half.  At  this  point  the  electric  line  separates  two 
lakes,  Orchard  from  Pine.  Oakland  county,  in  which  these 
are  situated,  might  be  aptly  termed  the  lake  county  of 
America,  for  it  contains  450  lakes,  including  the  above 
mentioned.  The  total  area  of  these  lakes  is  about  20,000 
acres,  the  number  of  square  miles  in  the  county  being  900. 
This  gives  a  lake  to  each  two  square  miles  in  the  county’s 
surface,  a  condition  unprecedented,  I  believe,  in  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States. 

At  Orchard  Lake  we  inspected  the  Michigan  Military 
Academy,  established  Dy  the  late  Colonel  J.  S.  Rogers,  an 
ex-United  States  army  officer,  about  27  years  ago.  The 
cadets  were  away  and  only  here  and  there  a  workman  was 
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engaged  in  setting  things  to  rights  against  their  home  com¬ 
ing.  The  deserted  buildings  produced  a  depressing  effect, 
so  we  stayed  no  longer  than  was  necessary  to  photograph 
the  main  structures. 

Pine  Lake  is  truly  beautiful.  As  soon  as  I  beheld  the 
vision  of  its  loveliness,  I  unlimbered  my  camera  and  soon 
had  the  lens  trained  on  the  landscape,  ready  for  action. 
Elsa  claims  that  is  my  way  of  expressing  admiration. 

We  caught  the  9:30  o’clock  car  to  Pontiac  and  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  were  deposited  at  Cass  Lake,  which  is  two 
and  three  quarter  miles  long  and  a  trifle  over  a  mile  wide. 
Here  we  remained  just  long  enough  to  take  a  snap-shot  and 


Pine  Lake.  Hugo  Erichsen. 


to  enjo}  the  antics  of  a  trio  of  boys,  who  were  out  wading 
on  the  sandy  beach  and  had  overturned  a  boat  in  an  effort 
to  dislodge  one  of  their  number. 

At  Sylvan  Lake,  our  next  stopping  place,  our  attentions 
were  divided  between  the  attractions  of  the  scenery  and 
those  of  our  lunch  box.  Feasting  on  nature  alone  does  not 
satisfy  the  inner  man. 

The  car  that  had  the  privilege  of  conveying  us  to  Pontiac 
reached  that  city  at  11:55.  The  thing  we  most  vividly 
remember  Pontiac  by  is  a  long  counter  in  an  up-to-date  drug¬ 
store,  at  which  we  imbibed  delicious  ice-cream  soda. 

The  12:30  p.m.  car  of  the  Oakland  Railway,  another  elec¬ 
tric  line,  bore  us  southward,  back  to  the  City  of  the  Straits. 
On  the  way  we  stopped  at  Palmer  Park,  just  on  the  northern 
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boundary  of  Detroit,  where  I  proposed  to  take  some  photo¬ 
graphs.  To  this  Elsa,  who  carried  one  of  our  cameras, 
objected  strenuously.  She  said  she  was  carrying  enough 
scenery  around  with  her  already  and  that  the  addition  of 
another  view  or  two  would  make  the  camera  too  heavy,  an 
objection  that  was,  of  course,  promptly  overruled  by  the 
parental  authority. 

The  park  was  named  after  Hon.  Thos.  W.  Palmer,  ex- 
Ambassador  to  Spain,  the  gentleman  who  presented  it  to 


Pine  Lake. 


Hugo  Erichsen. 


the  City  of  Detroit.  A  log-house,  situated  in  the  beautiful 
grounds,  was  formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer 
during  the  summer  months  and  is  now  the  repository  of  an 
interesting  collection  of  colonial  furniture  and  utensils. 
After  duly  inspecting  these,  enjoying  a  stroll  through  the 
grounds,  and  taking  a  number  of  snap-shots  at  the  ornamen¬ 
tal  lighthouse,  the  old  Spanish  bell,  and  other  picturesque 
sights,  we  again  boarded  the  inevitable  electric  car  that 
whisked  us  down  the  White  Star  Line  dock  in  ample  time 
to  catch  the  three  o’clock  boat  for  the  St.  Claire  Flats. 

The  trip  up  the  Detroit  River,  past  evidences  of  the 
city’s  enterprise  in  commerce  and  industry,  then  along  the 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY 

J.  C.  Strauss 


Canadian  shore  in  plain  view  of  the  British  flag-  flying  over 
the  Town  Hall  of  Walkerville,  Ont.,  and  finally  past  the 
■\erdant  beauty  of  Belle  Isle,  is  always  interesting.  It  is 
followed  by  a  monotonous  journey  through  Lake  St.  Claire 
a  sort  of  a  preparation  for  the  pleasant  surprise  that  awaits 
the  tourist  at  its  termination  But  when  the  land  passes 
out  of  sight,  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  wax  enthusiastic 
over  an  expanse  of  water;  there  is  some  subtile  affinity 
between  myself  and  the  late  Antaeus. 

After  an  enjoyable  ride,  we  reached  the  “  Flats  ”  through 
Uncle  Sam’s  famous  ship  canal.  At  this  point  the  lake 
swells  out  to  a  width  of  thirty  miles.  The  water  is  alter- 


U,  S.  Ship  Canal.  Hugo  Erichsen. 


nately  shallow  and  deep  and  covered  with  tall  rushes,  inter¬ 
sected  here  and  there  by  small  channels  of  clear  water. 
This  is  the  paradise  of  the  fisherman.  With  its  cottages, 
hotels  and  club-houses,  built  on  piles,  the  ‘‘Flats  ”  presents 
a  spectacle  unequaled  in  the  United  States;  it  is  truly  the 
“  Venice  of  America.” 

A  toothsome  fish  dinner  at  one  of  the  hotels  preceded 
a  homeward  journey  through  the  splendors  of  the  rippling 
moonlit  waters  that  fittingly  concluded,  as  Elsa  aptly  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  a  day  on  which  we  did  not  merely  exist  but 
actually  lived.  The  entire  distance  covered  by  rail  and  water, 
exceeded  one  hundred  miles,  the  total  expense  of  the  novel 
experience  being  but  $3.75. 
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My  Camera.  'By  Frances  \/ oilier. 

An  A  rticle  written  A  ugust  i8y  IQ50. 


T'S  not  so  queer-looking  after  all!  In  outside 
appearance,  not  unlike  many  of  the  cameras 
in  the  market  in  1906.  At  any  rate,  whatever 
queerness  there  is  about  it  is  not  apparent  to 
the  average  observer.  As  to  size,  the  outside 
dimensions  are  6x8x2  inches,  and  it  takes 
a  picture  5x7  inches. 

The  camera  is  of  the  magazine  type,  having 


no  bellows,  these  being  obsolete  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  lens  is  of  universal  focus.  This  up-to-date  instrument 
is  made  of  aluminum,  which  renders  it  very  light,  and  is 


covered  with  black  leather  with  no  bright  parts  visible, 


which  makes  it  unobtrusive. 


As  for  the  shutter,  it  does  not  differ  very  materially  from 
the  well-known  focal -plane  introduced  years  ago.  With  the 
exception  of  the  blind,  however,  it  is  made  of  aluminum, 
and  is  equally  adapted  to  fast  and  slow  exposures.  The 
shutter  which  works  at  all  speeds  up  to  and  including  1  /5000th 
of  a  second,  forms  a  part  of  the  camera  proper,  and  is  neither 
bulky,  heavy  nor  obstreperous;  in  fact,  it  works  every  time 
and  all  the  time  without  possibility  of  failure. 

There  are  two  diminutive  buttons  and  a  small  thumb¬ 
screw  located  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  camera,  all  of 
the  same  color  as  the  box  itself.  Slight  pressure  on  one  of 
the  buttons  releases  the  shutter,  while  an  equally  gentle 
pressure  on  the  other  causes  a  new  film  to  run  into  place, 
a  movement  which  always  results  in  the  automatic  resetting 
of  the  shutter.  A  right  and  left  turning  of  the  thumb¬ 
screw  regulates  the  width  of  the  slit,  which  can  be  effected 
whether  the  blind  be  up  or  down,  while  the  drawing  out  or 
pushing  in  of  the  screw  increases  or  decreases  the  speed  at 
which  the  blind  travels. 

The  lens  is  the  invention  of  a  German,  and  is  called  the 
“  Grunstigmat.  ”  When  I  tell  you  that  it  is  of  universal 
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focus,  peifectly  free  from  astigmatism  and  the  other  defects 
that  manufacturers  for  so  many  years  have  been  trying  to 
overcome,  and  has  a  focal  length  of  12  inches  and  great  depth 
of  field,  you  can  readily  appreciate  that  the  inventor  of  the 

Grunstigmat  has  risen  head  and  shoulders  above  the  laws 
of  optics  as  understood  in  the  past.  Furthermore, ‘this 
objective  has  so  large  a  working  aperture  that  I  can  make 
snap-shots  of  a  theatrical  performance  with  no  greater  illu¬ 
mination  than  that  found  in  the  average  playhouse.  Moon¬ 
light  pictures  with  an  exposure  of  one-tenth  of  a  second  are 
also  within  the  range  of  this  ingeniously  constructed  lens, 
and  Wlth  its  aid,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  improved 
focal-plane  shutter,  I  can  eliminate  movement  from  the 
rapidly  oscillating  wings  of  a  nearby  flying  bird  traveling 
at  full  speed.  6 

In  the  place  of  a  finder,  the  apparatus  is  fitted  with 
sights,  the  position  of  the  object  to  be  photographed  being 
noted  by  holding  the  camera  at  the  level  of  the  eve,  an 
arrangement  that  obviates  the  chances  of  including  too 
much  foreground,  as  is  easily  possible  when  the  instrument 
IS  held  sufficiently  low  to  observe  the  finder  image. 

My  camera  uses  films  only,  plates  being  no  longer  man¬ 
ufactured.  While  the  films  are  in  the  old-time  but  perfect 

cartridge  form,  they  are  ten  times  as  fast  as  those  obtain¬ 
able  fifty  years  ago. 

The  black  paper  that  is  wound  around  the  film  is  also  an 
entirely  different  proposition  to  what  it  was  in  1906.  Incor¬ 
porated  m  the  paper  is  a  preparation  called  “  Instantol,”  the 
special  province  of  which  is  simultaneous  development  and 
xation  of  the  film  by  simply  immersing  it  (together  with 
the  paper,  m  clear  water.  Furthermore,  this  operation  is 
done  m  broad  daylight  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  coating 
of  coloring  matter  on  the  film  which  prevents  further  light 
action.  Then,  too,  the  “Instantol”  does  its  work  in  a 
remarkably  short  time,  a  little  over  five  seconds.  One 
minute’s,  washing  in  an  87  per  cent,  solution  of  another 
preparation  called  “Hypogo”  removes  every  trace  of  the 
fixing  agent,  and  a  subsequent  immersion  for  twenty-five 
seconds  m  a  jo  per  cent,  solution  of  “  Instandry”  insures 
the  complete  drying  of  the  film  in  half  a  minute.  '  In  other 


words,  I  can  develop,  fix,  wash  and  dry  a  roll  of  film  in  two 
minutes. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  I  think  my  1905  outfit  remarkably  per¬ 
fect  in  all  its  details.  With  it  I  can  handle  work  that  would 
have  been  impossible  half  a  century  ago,  and,  what  is  more, 
I  am  ready  to  take  a  print  from  a  dry  film  two  minutes  after 
making-  the  exposure. 


Entrance  to  Muskegon  Harbor.  Charles  Vandervelde. 
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The  Call  of  the  Wayside. 

Bj/  Gene  Stration-'Porier. 

Author  of  “  The  So?ig  of  the  Cardinal"  “  Frecklessf  etc. 


HE  straight  way  is  the  same  old 
way  which  I  have  traveled  since 
childhood  leading  into  the  heart 
of  birdland.  The  task  is  the  same 
old  task,  joyous  as  always,  seeking 
character  studies  of  birds  and  bird 
life.  The  methods  are  the  same 
old  methods  as  to  cameras,  para¬ 
phernalia,  ways  of  approaching 
subjects,  and  the  development  of 
negatives  and  the  making  of 
prints.  The  results,  as  become 
long  practice  and  painstaking  care,  are  just  a  little  better 
each  year,  experience  teaching  her  lessons,  repetition  mak¬ 
ing  easy  seeming  impossibilities. 

It  is  the  old  story  of  the  old  loved  work,  as  it  has  been 
told  and  retold  in  The  Annual  of  the  past  four  years  ;  but 
the  story  which  has  not  been  told  is  the  story  of  the  call  of 
the  wayside  attractions  which  lure  me  from  the  straight  path ; 
the  story  of  things  which  confront  me,  and  by  right  of  their 
beauty  and  because  they  are  a  part  of  wood-life,  compel  me 
to  set  up  cameras  and  put  on  record  subjects  for  which  I 
really  do  not  go  afield. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  robin,  still  wearing  the  spotted 
shoulder  cape  of  the  unmated,  which  conies  nearer  and 
nearer  to  investigate  what  I  am  doing  in  his  neck  of  the 
woods,  until  I  swing  the  camera  from  the  nest  on  which  it 
is  focused  to  his  location  and  snap  him,  as  with  sleek  feathers 
and  wings  tense  with  restrained  impulse  to  flight,  he  lingers 
near  me. 

The  wayside  call  comes  in  the  rattle  of  the  kingfisher 
racing  down  the  river,  and  with  trembling  fingers  I 


hurriedly  set  up  a  camera  and  await  him.  Surely  he  will 
pause  on  his  favorite  stump  to  prospect  for  minnows  which 
run  the  shoal  beside  it.  As  he  flashes  by,  with  his  great  black 
beak,  his  big  liquid  eyes,  his  snowy  collar,  and  his  back  of 
heaven’s  own  blue,  experience  gives  me  the  right  to  hope 
that  by  the  wayside  I  have  gathered  to  myself  a  treasure. 

Then  there  is  the  day  on  which  I  wait  by  the  hour  along 
the  river  bank,  my  camera  focused  on  the  nest  of  a  bird,  my 
nostrils  filled  with  the  damp,  cool  flower-perfumed  air  ; 
my  ears  entranced  by  a  babel  of  bird  notes,  coming  so  thick 
and  fast,  I  scarce  can  pick  my  favorites  ;  my  eyes  aching 


The  Call  of  the  Wayside. 

“Surely  he  will  pause  or  his  favorite  stump  to  prospect  for 
minnows  which  run  the  shoal  beside  it.’’ 

from  a  steady  watch  of  sky,  trees  and  bank  for  the  bird  I 
hope  to  picture ;  and  in  the  midst  of  it  I  find  them  held  fast, 
feasting,  resting.  There,  opposite,  in  a  solid  mass,  grow 
succulent  frosty  stems  bearing  exquisitely  cut  leaves,  buds 
rarely  peculiar  in  shape,  and  great  blushy  pink  blooms 
larger  than  a  hollyhock  and  twice  as  beautiful.  I  begin 
softly  to  pray  that  my  bird  will  make  haste  before  the  light 
is  gone,  for  “The  bird  of  time  has  but  a  little  way  to  flut¬ 
ter,  and  the  bird  is  on  the  wing,”  and  the  mallows  are  call¬ 
ing  me.  I  know  that  call,  and  that  I  dare  not  long  delay 
the  answer  lest  trampling  stock,  lumbermen,  or  some  wood¬ 
land  tragedy  destroy  my  subject. 
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No  matter  how  long  I  have  waited,  no  matter  how  tired 
and  hungry  I  am,  the  minute  I  have  made  the  exposure  on 
my  bird  I  wade  the  river  and  make  another  on  the  mallows 
as  they  lean,  blushing  at  their  reflected  beauty.  I  have  no 
place  in  view  in  which  I  want  to  use  them,  I  don  t  know 
why  in  my  busiest  season  I  stop  for  them  ;  but  their  call 
was  irresistible,  I  have  them,  and  surely  the  day  will  come 
on  which  I  will  want  very  much  to  use  them. 


“  The  invitation  which  lies  in  the  shadowy  gleam  of  big  picke¬ 
rel  slowly  gliding  among  the  moss  and  rushes  makes  me  add  to 
ladders,  saws  and  hose,  the  stout  line,  hook  and  bait  box. 

By  the  river,  to  the  heart  of  the  true  nature  lover,  no 
call  comes  louder  and  more  frequently  than  the  call  of  black 
bass,  so  full  of  life  and  exuberant  spirits,  they  cannot 
always  keep  under  water.  The  invitation,  which  lies  in  the 
shadowy  gleam  of  big  pickerel  slowly  gliding  among  the 
moss  and  rushes,  makes  me  add  to  ladders,  saws  and  hose, 
the  stout  hook,  line  and  bait  box.  When  a  decent  person’s 
share  of  these  temptations  lie  stretched  on  the  grass,  the 
spine  snapped  where  it  joins  the  head  before  removing  the 
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hook,  I  arrange  them.  Have  I  ever  touched  surroundings 
with  more  reverent  care  ?  The  river  bank  must  be  damp, 
mossy  and  fern-covered,  where  it  forms  their  bed.  A  place 
must  be  found  where  the  sky  is  almost  cut  off  by  beautiful 
growing  things.  The  light  must  fall  clear  and  strong,  and 
m}  fish  must  be  placed  to  show  their  greatest  length  and 
bieadth,  and  the  bird  which  comes  close  enough  to  turn  my 
camei a  before  the  eyes  of  my  study  grow  sunken  and  dim 
must  be  a  tare  Diro  and  perch  compelling! v  near. 


The  Call  of  the  Mallows. 


as  b;aG/;^,bUShy  pinK  bloorns'  lar?er  than  a  hollyhock  and  twice 

Bridging  the  river  are  crude  old  driveways,  which  call 
me  ;  through  the  fields  flow  flower  and  willow  outlined 
streams.  In  the  swamp,  I  need  eyes  carefully  trained  to 
follow  the  invisible  path  I  have  found  safe  to  the  home  of 
my  subject.  A  few  inches  from  a  certain  course  and  I 
strike  muskrat  burrows  and  go  in  overhead. 

The  growing  arch  above  my  bird,  its  nest  of  tan,  its 
delicately  colored  and  mottled  eggs,  and  the  bird  itself,  as 
it  carefully  tucks  an  egg  from  sight,  form  pictures  of  beauty 
to  fill  and  hold  the  eye  and  heart. 
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King  Rail  Tucking  an  Egg  from  Sight. 


A'Haunt  of~the  Rail. 


But  one  day  after  the  nest  is  vacant,  after  the  eggs  of 
which  I  have  made  a  study,  each  have  yielded  one  of  the 
young  rails  which  now  race  between  the  corn  rows,  I  look 
over  the  series  and  find  it  incomplete.  Something  is  lack¬ 
ing.  For  a  time  I  am  bewildered.  I  thought  I  had  that 
for  which  I  planned.  I  close  my  eyes  in  a  flashing  mental 
inventory,  and  then  it  comes  to  me  that  I  have  not  answered 
the  call  of  the  swamp.  So  I  go  back  to  the  haunt  of  the 
rail,  to  find  the  water  low  and  black,  the  cattails  ripe,  and 
the  young  rails,  large  as  their  parents,  feeding  among  the 
golden  shocks  of  corn.  I  enter  the  swamp  from  the  opposite 


“  Through  the  succulent  sweet  grass  comes  a  beautiful  Jersey 
on  her  home  way.” 


side  and  make  a  study  of  the  path  by  which  I  reached  the 
rails’ nest;  the  call  is  answered  and  I  am  satisfied. 

All  young  things  call  me.  Constantly  I  find  myself 
turning  to  the  barnyard  and  the  pasture.  When  a  whole 
flock  of  baby  ducks  come  racing  to  take  possessfon  of  a 
puddle  at  my  feet,  loud  indeed  must  be  the  call  of  any  bird 
which  keeps  me  from  stopping  for  a  wayside  snap  at  them 
as  they  race  to  the  loved  water  to  drink,  swim  and  dive. 

The  day  may  have  been  long  and  hard  beyond  all  expecta¬ 
tion  and  the  homeway  the  most  welcome  road  of  all,  but  as  I 
approach  the  village  the  marsh  catches  my  eye — one  undulat¬ 
ing  sea  of  variegated  green;  the  millrace  mirroring  the 
swamp  grass  and  rushes  bordering  it  until  they  appear  to 
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grow  down  as  well  as  up,  each  shimmering  fleecy  cloud 
repeated  in  the  water,  and  trailing  across  it  an  image  of  each 
passing  bird.  Back  through  the  succulent  sweet  grass  comes 
a  beautiful  jersey  on  her  home  way.  Instinctively  I  mark 
the  spot  where  she  will  cross  the  millrace,  and  before  I  have 
time  to  remember  that  she  is  not  a  creature  of  flight  and 
feathers  I  am  shoulder  deep  in  the  marsh,  my  camera  ready, 
and  the  picture  which  called  me  goes  home  on  my  plate.  It 


A  Whole  Flock  of  Baby  Ducks. 

is  only  as  I  strive  to  extricate  my  feet  from  the  muck  and 
entangling  grasses  that  I  remember  having  seen  six  big 
massaugers  in  that  pasture  at  haying  tune  the  previous 
season. 

With  the  greatest  love  of  my  heart  1  answer  the  call  of 
the  straight  way,  but  that  call  must  be  rare  and  insistent, 
indeed,  if  it  prevents  me  from  responding  to  the  call  of  the 
wayside. 
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ALONG  THE  QUAY. 


Robert  E.  Weeks. 


Fads.  By  C.  M.  Giles. 


| HIS  somewhat  modern  word  seems 
to  have  rather  crowded  out  and 
replaced  the  older  and  more 
expressive  word  hobbies,  which 
latter  I  like  better.  A  fad  seems 
to  imply  something  more  inconse¬ 
quential  and  shortlived  than  a 
hobby,  and  its  possessor  seems  to 
take  it  less  seriously.  In  fact  it 

Tused  to  be  said  that  some  posses¬ 
sors  of  hobbies  let  the  hobby 
become  the  equestrian  instead  of 
the  steed.  The  possession  of  a 
well  developed  fad,  or  hobby,  if  it 
is  well  chosen,  is  a  useful  adjunct 
in  any  well  ordered  life.  To  have 
its  best  influence  it  must  of  course 
be  adapted  to  the  temperament, 
environment  and  other  conditions  of  its  possessor.  It  is 
generally  accepted  as  a  fact  that  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  modern  fads  is  that  of  amateur  photography  and  one 
with  the  greatest  possibilities  of  educational  influence.  The 
principal  trouble  with  the  average  of  amateurs  seems  to  be 
that  the  vast  majority  of  them  fail  to  grasp  its  vast  possibili¬ 
ties  for  practical  and  educational  purposes.  The  ease  with 
which  a  more  or  less  cheap  ‘  ‘box”  can  be  secured  and  loaded, 
the  button  pressed,  and  some  one  paid  to  do  the  rest,  affords 
a  combination  which  the  average  person  finds  irresistible. 
It  is  well,  perhaps,  to  admit  here  that  very  many  are  pro¬ 
hibited  by  various  circumstances  beyond  their  control 
from  enjoying  photography  under  any  other  conditions, 
and  I  would  be  one  of  the  last  to  suggest  theii  being 
deprived  of  the  enjoyment  and  advantages  to  be  obtained 
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THISTLE-DOWN. 

Louis  Fleckenstein. 


by  even  this  small  participation  in  the  making  of  the  picture. 
But  it  seems  strange  that  more  of  the  beginners,  having 
wandered  thus  far  into  the  field,  do  not  see  the  great  oppor¬ 
tunities  lying  just  beyond,  and  determine  to  let  no  one  have 
any  part  in  the  making  of  the  picture  that  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  do  for  themselves.  It  is  only  thus  that  they  can 
secure  the  fullest  enjoyment  and  profit.  Then  it  becomes 
a  fad  well  worth  having.  I  think  that  any  one  who  has 
tried  to  follow  photography  as  far  into  the  mysteries  of 
nature  as  it  could  lead  them  will  testify  that  the  mere 
“  taking  ”  of  pictures  is  among  the  least  of  the  enjo}rments 
of  what  so  many  find  a  fascinating  pursuit.  Much  of  that 
marvelous  science,  chemistry,  is  involved,  as  well  as  optics 
and  kindred  sciences.  As  to  whether  art  is  involved  it 
is  unnecessary  to  revive  the  multitudinous  controversies  the 
suggestion  has  caused;  but  certainly  it  awakens,  stimulates 
and  trains  the  art  instinct  if  allowed  the  right  opportunity. 
To  get  the  most  advantage  out  of  this  delightful  fad,  carry 
it  out  of  and  beyond  the  domains  of  fadism  and  take  it  as  a 
valuable  and  serious  opportunity  to  enlarge  what  knowledge 
you  may  have  of  the  wonders  which  surround  us  on  every 
side. 

Buy  the  best  of  everything  needed,  even  if  you  have  to 
buy  less  of  it,  select  well  known  and  thoroughly  tested  formu¬ 
lae  and  directions  and  follow  them  implicitly,  trying  to 
understand  the  reasons  which  lie  behind  them  and  the 
results  that  follow  them,  persistently  study  cause  and  effect 
in  all  your  operations,  and  you  will  find  yourself  in  a  land 
of  delights.  After  you  have  mastered  all  the  manipulations 
in  the  beaten  paths,  then  launch  out  onto  the  broad  field  of 
experiments  and  there  are  abundant  worlds  to  conquer. 
Thus  will  you  find  one  fad  at  least  that  will  well  repay  all 
your  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  Why  and  how  this 
is  so  you  can  best  know  by  personal  experience.  Be  as  open 
minded  and  inquisitive  as  a  child  and  always  be  looking  for 
the  “Why”  in  every  manipulation  and  so  shall  you  find 
your  greatest  reward. 
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INVOCATION. 


Corydon  G.  Snyder. 


Control  in  Bromide  Printing. 

! By  Henry  Erie  Cooper. 


T  is,  I  suppose,  the  common  experience  of 
the  majority  of  photographers  to  at  times 
rr  obtain  negatives  which,  when  printed  on  or- 
^  dinary  paper  with  no  attempt  to  vary  or 


control  the  result,  are  a  disappointment. 
This  may  be  owing  to  over-density  in  the 
thinness  in  the  shadows,  or  other  similar 
fault  in  the  negative  which  renders  it  a  failure  when  printed. 

The  most  important  point  in  the  successful  printing  of 
difficult  negatives  is  that  the  photographer  should  have  con¬ 
siderable  if  not  complete  control  over  the  printing  process. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  power  to  manipulate 
and  vary  the  result  is  confined  to  gumbichromite  and  papei  s 
of  a  similar  class;  it  has,  however,  been  overlooked  that 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  development  papers,  bromide, 
lends  itself  without  difficulty  to  the  operator’s  control. 

The  advantages  obtained  by  the  use  of  bromide  paper 
are  many.  The  ease  of  obtaining  supplies,  and  the  low 
cost,  the  quickness  in  working,  and  the  uniform  results 
obtained  are  several  points  in  its  favor,  whilst  the  varied 
tones  that  can  be  obtained  by  toning,  ranging  from  a  pure 
grey  through  all  shades  of  brown  to  red,  should  prove  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  any  ordinary  worker. 

But  the  point  that  I  think  is  worthy  of  emphasizing  most 
in  the  bromide  process  is  the  way  in  which  portions  of  the 
negative  may  be  suppressed  or  brought  out  in  the  print  by 


manipulation  in  the  development. 

Both  in  portraiture  and  landscape  work  such  a  power  ot 
control  is  extremely  valuable,  and  the  writer  would  suggest 
that  the  following  hints  as  to  modus  operandi  will  be  worthy 
of  study  and  practice  by  the  photographer  who  desires  to 
have  some  control  over  his  results. 


No.  2. 


its  bulk  of  water.  The  print  should  then  be  gently  but 
quickly  rubbed  to  and  fro  with  the  weak  developer  until 
the  detail  begins  to  appear,  when  it  should  be  at  once  well 
washed  under  the  tap  or  a  stream  of  running  water  to 


In  the  case  of  all  negatives  where  it  is  desired  to  vary 
the  results  the  full  exposure  for  the  densest  portions  of  the 
negative  should  be  given.  The  exposed  paper,  having  pre¬ 
viously  been  marked  to  show  the  top  and  base  of  the  picture, 


should  then  be  well  soaked  in  clean  water  several  minutes 
and  laid  surface  up  on  a  sheet  of  glass,  larger  than  the 
print,  to  drain.  Two  dishes  of  developer  should  be  used, 
one  normal  strength  and  the  other  diluted  with  one-half 
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remove  all  traces  of  developer;  it  is  advisable  to  apply  the 
developer  first  to  those  portions  of  the  print  which  are  the 
densest  in  the  negative,  and  would  otherwise  be  the  last  to 
appear;  in  the  case  of  a  landscape,  where  the  sky  or  clouds 
is  the  feature  that  it  is  desired  to  bring  out,  it  is  desirable 
to  turn  the  print  upside  down,  and  sponging  the  develpper 
over  the  clouds  bring  them  out  first,  allowing  the  developer 
to  drain  back  again  into  the  dish.  Then,  by  careful  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  strong  developer  to  those  parts  that  are  weakest 
or  require  strengthening,  the  print  can  be  built  up  until  the 
desired  result  is  obtained.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  developer  when  it  has  once  commenced  its  action  works 
very  quickly,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  stop  it  it  should  be 
plunged  instantly  under  running  water  several  seconds 
before  it  has  reached  the  depth  required.  Of  course,  some 
little  practice  is  necessary  before  the  operator  can  depend 
upon  obtaining  a  desired  result  with  certainty,  and  quick 
decision  must  be  used  as  development  proceeds,  but  as  pro¬ 
ficiency  is  obtained  the  photographer  will  find  a  new  power 
in  his  hands. 

In  the  case  of  very  extreme  density  and  thinness  in  the 
negative,  before  applying  the  above  method,  it  is  a  consid¬ 
erable  advantage  to  cover  the  front  of  the  printing  frame 
with  several  thicknesses  of  tissue  paper,  and  by  means  of 
color  work  on  the  tissue  opposite  the  thin  portions  of  the 
negative  and  oil  rubbed  on  opposite  the  densest  parts, 
secure  a  much  more  harmonious  result. 

The  accompanying  illustrations,  taken  at  random  from 
spare  prints,  will  give  to  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  that  can  be  effected  by  the  adoption  of  this  method 
of  working  with  bromide  paper,  although  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  process  blocks  to 
soften  down  the  results,  much  of  the  difference  which  is 
observable  in  the  originals  is  lost  in  the  reproductions. 
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ASPIRATION 


Adelaide  Hanscom. 


JOHN. 


Oscar  Maurer. 


The  Human  Figure  in  Pictorial 

Photography.  ! By  Henry  "Read. 


A.NKS  to  the  pioneer  labors  of 
a  comparatively  small  band  of 
workers,  photography  as  a  crea¬ 
tive  art  has  gained  recognition 
where  formerly  its  imitative  power 
seemed  the  only  reason  for  its  ex¬ 
istence.  What  place  it  may  win 
for  itself  in  comparison  with  older 
and  more  flexible  methods  is  still 
a  matter  for  speculation,  and  de¬ 
pends  much  upon  the  artistic 
strength  of  its  exponents.  Not 
alone  knowledge  of  the  resources 
of  the  craft  and  skill  in  its  prac¬ 
tice,  but  capacity  for  pictorial  con¬ 
ception,  and  such  training  as  art 
demands  from  the  painter,  must 
equally  be  considered  factors  in 
any  solution  of  the  question. 

Whatever  of  thought  or  emo¬ 
tion  can  be  suggested  by  the 
graphic  representation  of  nature 
unites  it  by  a  bond  of  sympathy  with  human  life,  and  no 
form  of  nature  offers  so  fascinating  an  opportunity  to  the 


artist  as  the  living  figure.  . 

To  admit  this  does  not  imply  that  other  views  o  e 
external  world  must  yield  in  interest  to  a  single  aspect. 
Varied  beyond  measure  are  the  attractions  that  determine 
the  extent  and  direction  of  our  energies,  and  no  less  varied 
our  individual  choice  of  occupation.  Nevertheless,  to  one 
qualified  to  deal  with  the  human  figure,  photography  revea  s 
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possibilities  that  still  await  realization,  and  art  holds  the 
key  to  the  situation. 

What  use  the  photographer  will  make  of  the  model — 
from  what  point  of  view  he  will  consider  it,  are  matters  that 
must  receive  attention  before  technical  knowledge  can 
render  any  material  service.  We  may  note,  by  the  way, 
among  recent  examples  of  photographic  art  prints  that  sug¬ 
gest  and  sometimes  reproduce,  the  characteristics  of  hand 
work,  but  interesting  as  the  quality  of  manipulation 
undoubtedly  is,  we  should  at  least  refuse  to  accept  it  as  a 
substitute  for  that  sensitive  personal  expression  of  beauty 
in  form  and  values  which  underlies  the  translation  of  ideas 
into  pictorial  language.  But  another,  and  not  less  impor¬ 
tant  side  of  the  subject,  is  worthy  of  comment  seeing  that 
so  much  of  the  figure  work  of  the  modern  photographer 
lacks  that  feeling  of  spontaneous  truth  which  can  result  only 
from  insight  on  the  part  of  the  artist  and  intuitive  response 
on  the  part  of  the  model.  Neglect  of  the  latter  condition 
appears  to  be  a  very  prevalent  source  of  weakness.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  starting  point  of  the  picture,  whatever  the 
impulse  or  suggestion  that  prompts  the  embodiment  in  pic¬ 
torial  form  of  some  incident,  sentiment  or  effect,  the  photo¬ 
grapher  cannot  escape  from  the  stern  necessity  of  first  find¬ 
ing  complete  expression  in  a  concrete  form,  which  he  can 
modify  only  to  a  limited  extent  by  the  exercise  of  his  craft. 
If  he  attempts  to  take  advantage  of  unconscious  pose  or 
gesture,  his  work  will  bear  the  impress  of  truth,  but  only 
by  accident  will  it  possess  those  pictorial  elements  of  design 
which  are  reached  by  deliberate  thought,  and  which  are 
indispensable  to  the  full  expression  of  his  theme.  A  dis¬ 
turbing  spot  of  light,  an  unfortunate  accident,  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  line,  after  making  every  allowance  for  the  resources  of 
printing,  may  injure  its  value  as  a  work  of  art. 

A  readiness  to  seize  and  turn  to  good  account  the  unex¬ 
pected  gifts  of  chance,  is  no  slight  addition  to  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  successful  photographer,  but  it  needs  behind 
it  the  vital  force  of  intention.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
the  exercise  of  his  artistic  judgment  the  photographer 
succeeds  in  obtaining  an  adequate  arrangement,  he  will 
then  face  what  frequently  proves  to  be  the  more  difficult 
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task  of  dealing  with  the  personality  of  his  model,  where  a 
touch  of  self-consciousness,  a  trace  of  exaggeration,  may 
give  rise  to  a  feeling  of  insincerity,  which,  perhaps,  is  less 
endurable  than  disregard  of  pictorial  harmony.  Under 
such  conditions  it  will  readily  be  understood  what  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  is  played  by  the  model,  and  of  what  value  is  the 
possession  of  mutual  sympathetic  perception.  Unlike  the 
painter,  the  photographic  artist  cannot  call  memory  to  his 
aid,  nor  can  he  give  form  to  the  unseen. 

But  if  he  finds  himself  hindered  by  difficulties  that  do 
not  exist  for  the  painter,  he  is  at  the  same  time  provided 
with  a  technical  means  of  expression  which,  in  certain 
directions,  can  be  approached  only  by  the  work  of  a  painter’s 
lifetime. 

The  most  effective  presentment  of  an  idea  being  the 
first  purpose  of  the  photographic  artist,  it  follows  that,  in 
the  use  of  the  model,  superficial  fidelity  to  nature  must  be 
the  means,  and  not  the  end.  Due  subordination  of  the  non- 
essential,  both  in  conception  and  in  treatment,  becomes  a 
necessity,  and  needs  no  further  vindication. 

To  speak  of  the  different  ways  in  which  this  can  be 
accomplished  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  these  remarks,  it 
is  needful  only  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  appearance, 
pose,  or  gesture  of  the  model  may  exercise  a  controlling 
influence  upon  that  unity  of  impression  which  marks  every 
good  work  of  art. 

It  is  by  a  close  comprehension  of  what  is  fundamentally 
important  in  pictorial  photography,  and  of  the  limitations 
that  circumscribe  his  efforts  to  attain  it,  that  the  photo¬ 
grapher  will  wisely  direct  his  efforts  toward  the  attainment 
of  a  result  commensurate  with  his  powers.  But  if  he  does 
not  possess  that  instinctive  impulse  for  pictorial  utterance 
which  dictates  the  sacrifice  of  time  and  labor  to  gain  its  end, 
photography  offers  many  another  field  for  the  exercise  of 
his  skill  with  profit  to  himself  and  benefit  to  his  neighbors. 
However  widespread  the  appreciation  of  art  may  become, 
its  visible  embodiment  in  distinctively  high  achievement, 
will  remain  with  the  few. 
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PORTRAIT. 


Meredith  Janvier. 


CHICAGO  POST  OFFICE. 


D.  H.  Brookins. 


More  About  the  Carbon  Process. 

“By  W.  H.  “Porter  field. 


ONE  has  for  a  number  of  years 
pursued  a  certain  occupation,  be  it 
either  for  pastime  or  as  a  means 
of  livelihood,  it  is  quite  natural 
that  an  observing  person  will  dis¬ 
cover  numerous  ways  of  arriving 
at  a  destination  by  easier  and  per¬ 
haps  shorter  methods  than  those 
in  general  use. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer 
in  this  article  to  enumerate  a  few 
discoveries,  more  or  less  original, 
which  have  been  of  material  assis¬ 
tance  in  acquiring  satisfactory 
results  in  the  carbon  process. 

Perhaps  no  other  process  is  so 
much  written  about,  so  much 
talked  of,  and  so  little  used  as  this 
one;  but  gradually  the  amateur, 
casting  about  for  a  medium  of 
greater  pictorial  expression,  is 
commencing  to  appreciate  its  value,  much  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  artistic  in  photography. 

After  the  tyro  has  memorized  the  rudiments  of  any  pro¬ 
cess,  it  may  be  said  that  the  difficulties  have  just  begun  ; 
the  carbon  process  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

It  is  then  that  one  must  learn  by  his  own  experience,  or 
the  experience  of  others,  who,  having  traveled  the  same 
road,  “left  footprints  on  the  sands  of  Time  that  perhaps 
another,  a  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother,  seeing,  may 
take  heart  again.” 

Since  the  negative  is  the  logical  starting  place  in  all 
photographic  work,  and  upon  its  manifestation  depends  the 
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finished  print,  it  is  most  opportune  at  this  point  to  make 
mention  of  a  simple  way  to  get  carbon  prints  of  different 
tone  value  from  the  same  negative. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  to  develop  a  plate  or  a 
gaslight  print  in  a  diluted  or  weak  developer  will  give  a 
soft  print  or  negative,  as  the  case  may  be.  Now  the  same 
principle  holds  good  when  sensitizing  the  carbon  tissue  ;  a 
weak  solution  gives  soft  prints  ;  the  length  of  time  of 
immersion  in  the  bichromate  bath  also  influences  the 
print. 

To  get  contrast  from  a  weak  negative  it  is  necessary 
only  to  cut  down  on  the  time  in  sensitizing,  for  example  : 
When  the  normal  time  would  be  three  minutes  on  an 
average  negative,  one  minute  would  be  sufficient  in  cases 
where  the  negative  lacked  contrast. 

While  it  is  always  advisable  to  have  considerable  strength 
in  a  negative  from  which  carbon  prints  are  to  be  made,  it 
does  not  follow  that  good  prints  cannot  be  made  from  the 
opposite  kind,  which  is  something  that  cannot  be  said  for 
many  of  the  other  processes. 

One  of  the  great  objections  to  the  carbon  process  has 
been  the  inability  to  work  it  in  damp  or  hot  weather,  when 
the  sensitized  tissue  would  not  dry  in  the  required  length 
of  time.  This  annoyance  can  be  overcome  to  a  great 
extent  by  using  equal  portions  of  alcohol  and  water  when 
making  the  sensitizing  bath. 

The  alcohol  being  quicker  to  evaporate  than  water,  per¬ 
mits  the  tissue  to  dry  with  greater  rapidity  than  when 
water  alone  is  used. 

In  the  winter  time  there  is  no  difficulty  in  drying  the 
tissue — in  fact,  it  may  become  so  brittle  that  to  handle  it 
without  cracking  or  breaking  is  almost  impossible. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  alcohol  would,  of  course,  be 
omitted  from  the  sensitizer  and  the  full  amount  of  water 
used,  to  which  may  be  added  one  ounce  of  glycerin. 

The  glycerin  will  retain  only  enough  moisture  to  pre¬ 
vent  cracking  of  tissue,  and  apparently  has  no  effect  on  the 
development  of  the  print. 

On  account  of  the  variety  of  colors  obtainable  in  carbon 
tissues,  considerable  care  should  be  exercised  in  their  use. 
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HOMEWARD  BOUND 


R,  E.  Weeks 


For  instance,  red  chalk  is  very  pleasant  when  used  for 
certain  portraits,  or  to  depict  a  dusty  road  in  the  hot  sum¬ 
mer,  but  to  use  the  same  color  for  snow  scenes  would  bring 
uncomplimentary  criticism  to  the  unfortunate  pictorialist. 

Dark  blue  or  black  may  always  be  used  with  safety  for 
winter  scenes  ;  green  often  gives  exquisite  values  for 
marines,  and  grey  hardly  has  an  equal  where  rain  or  misti¬ 
ness  forms  the  keynote  of  the  picture. 

To  the  one  just  beginning  carbon  work  I  should  advise 
using  black  (platinum  black)  to  start  with.  It  can  be  used 
for  all  kinds  of  pictures,  and,  when  proficiency  is  attained, 
more  colors  can  be  purchased,  the  most  useful  being- 
engraving  black,  dark  blue,  sea  green  and  sepia  in  the 
order  named. 

There  are  about  ten  other  colors  to  be  had,  but  it 
depends  greatly  upon  the  class  of  work  one  decides  to  do 
just  which  of  the  colors  are  most  appropriate  for  the  work, 
and  when  this  question  is  solved  it  is  then  time  to  lay  in  a 
stock  of  tissue. 

T\  ith  reasonable  care  and  attention  the  percentage  of 
failutes  in  caibon  work  should  be  very  low,  while  the  suc¬ 
cessful  pi  ints  v  ill  possess  a  softness  and  delicacv  of  cone  and 
color  which  is  positively  unequaled  by  any  other  process. 


ROSES. 


Corydon  G.  Snyder. 
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MELODIES. 


H.  W.  Minns 


The  Mission  of  Art. 


■ 'By  H a rx)ey  W.  Minnj. 


L0\  ED  ART,  thou  sacred 
mother  of  all  that  is  beautiful 
born  in  the  soul  of  man  since  he 
began  to  read  the  minor  and  major 
music  of  time  from  the  dial  of 
eternity,  how  shall  I  honor  thee, 
how  serve  thee,  how  speed  thee  ? 

Thy  spiritual  children,  born  of 
a  love  too  great  to  be  measured  by 
distance  or  years  or  bound  by 
space,  live  and  breathe  and  grow 
young  when  all  material  things  have  crumbled  into  dust. 

Thy  immortal  truths  are  graven  deep  in  the  hearts  of 
mortals  to  thrill  with  joy  the  hearts  of  millions  yet  to  be. 

Into  thine  attentive  ear  have  been  softly  sung  the  lulla¬ 
bies  and  love  songs  to.o  sweet  and  sacred  for  mortal  ears. 

Into  thy  sympathetic  soul  have  been  poured  the  heart¬ 
aches,  the  heart-breaks  and  the  sobs  of  sorrowing  souls  for 
ages. 

Out  fiom  the  mystic  depths  of  thy  hallowed  canvases 
peer  wistful,  tender  eyes,  full  of  a  yearning  to  express 
unspoken  and  unspeakable  messages. 

From  quivering  lips,  that  thou  hast  made  immortal,  we 
seem  to  hear  the  words  which  mortal  tongues  have  never 
dared  to  utter,  and  into  thy  sculptured  forms  are  carved 
lines  of  spiritual  beauty,  seen  only  in  the  ideal,  the  artist’s 
conception  of  the  immortally  beautiful. 

( )n  thy  pages  we  have  recorded  friendships  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  Death,  for  he  comes  not,  though  we  call  him 
eagerly  and  woo  him  ardently,  we  must  compel  him  if  we 
await  not  his  coming. 

The  mission  of  true  art,  then,  is  to  perpetuate  the  eter¬ 
nally  true  and  beautiful  born  in  the  soul  of  the  artist. 
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A  Dreamy  Morning. 


H.  W.  Minns 


And  the  great  souls  who  have  given  to  the  world  its 
masterpieces,  seem  to  have  but  one  word  forever  ringing  in 
their  ears,  and  that  one  word — Eternity! 

And  the  artist  of  the  glass  who  would  join  that  com¬ 
pany  must  also  feel  within  himself  that  one  same  cry. 

It  has  been  the  word  that  held  the  heroes  of  the  world 
since  history  began. 

All  high  ideals  of  art,  like  those  of  love  and  life,  have 
first  received  the  censure,  the  condemnation  of  those  who 
admire  the  common  place  and  traditional  gods  sacred  to  the 
multitudes. 

Opposition  and  derision  greets  the  overmaster  of  set 
rules  and  lines  of  expression;  this  is  followed  by  concession, 
then  approval  and  worship. 

Idealism  is  the  realm  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful 
toward  which  all  are  looking  and  working  each  in  bis  own 
way  and  after  his  own  conception  of  the  ideal,  if  individu¬ 
ality  has  any  place  in  a  character. 

The  thoughtless  and  inane  follow  the  crowd  to  its  death. 
W  hen  the  ideal  of  to-day  is  realized  we  reach  for  another 
higher  and  better. 

It  is  this  reaching  out  and  longing  that  marks  man’s 
evolution  expressed  in  Thompson’s  “Infinite  Progression.” 

The  robin  builds  its  nest  just  as  it  did  centuries  ago. 
Man  builds  and  destroys  and  again  conceives  new  forms  in 
his  desire  to  express  what  is  within  himself. 

Art  is  the  harmonious  expression  of  a  thought  or  a  feel- 
ing.  And  so  much  depends  upon  the  word  harmonious. 
The  discordant  note  in  music  is  detected  at  once  by  the 
trained  ear  of  the  musician.  The  discordant  things  in  pic¬ 
tures  are  known  only  to  the  trained  mind  and  keen  feeling 
of  the  artist. 

Only  in  perfect  truth  can  harmony  be  found.  A  false 
rendering  of  a  part  mars  the  whole. 

Simplicity,  the  soul  of  art,  is  cumbered  with  petty  detail 
of  material  things. 

The  mission  of  art  to  beautify  life  finds  a  limitless  field. 
Its  upward  unfolding  marks  man’s  progress  from  the  bar¬ 
barous  to  the  most  spiritually  developed  soul. 

In  man’s  industries  it  plays  a  master  part.  The  wheels 
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are  set  in  motion  by  the  ideals  of  the  artists,  the  creators. 
From  the  evolution  of  the  book  came  the  shelf  to  hold  it. 
the  bookcase,  the  library,  private  and  public. 

From  designs  of  the  artist  grow  the  beautiful  material 
forms  and  patterns  that  greet  the  lovers  of  the  beautiful 
everywhere.  The  word  “Artistic’'  is  used  to  enhance  the 
price  of  every  article  in  trade. 

This  is  a  sort  of  homage  that  vice  pays  to  virtue. 

True  art  applied  to  fashion  would  make  the  common¬ 
place  beautiful.  A  world  opens  to  us  in  this  direction. 
Let  fashion  become  an  art  encouraging  goddess  with  less 
greed  and  more  intelligence. 

Art  applied  to  photography  is  a  child  of  only  a  few  years. 
The  young  thing  has  a  noble  field  in  which  to  grow,  and  a 
tedious  task  to  correct  the  false  lessons  taught  in  the  past. 

Artists  have  regretted  the  acceptance  of  the  belief  that 
the  photograph  is  a  truth.  The  horrible  fact  stood  as  relent¬ 
less  as  Life,  and  the  man  who  saw  the  product  of  his  lens 
stood  by  that  fact  as  though  his  eternal  salvation  depended 
on  it;  though  it  did  not  correspond  to  one  thing  his  own 
eyes  had  ever  seen. 

Ignorant  of  the  revelation  that  a  score  of  facts  might  be 
one  great  untruth  the  work  of  demoralization  went  on. 

Professional  photographers  intent  on  material  reward 
ignored  both  truth  and  fact,  turned  out  insiduous  things  as 
meaningless  as  phrases  and  more  misleading  than  mirage. 
All  this  has  so  poisoned  the  confiding  public  that  the  work 
of  creating  a  new  and  wholesome  atmosphere  in  which  true 
art  may  live  seems  at  times  almost  hopeless.  L  et  it  must 
be  done. 

Truth  however  crushed  must  live  at  last. 

“A  mechanical  process,”  is  the  one  objection  most  often 
raised  to  crush  the  enthusiast  of  the  new  school. 

The  brush  and  chisel  are  machines  much  like  the  simple 
lever,  the  foundation  of  all  mechanics,  and  in  the  hand  of 
unskilled,  unfeeling  men,  produce  no  delicate  work. 

It  was  the  soul  of  Michelangelo  that  produced  the  one 
David. 

Any  tool  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  like  words  to  protray 
ideas,  and  arranged  to  express  and  produce  feelings. 


Back  of  every  work  stands  the  man  who  produced  it  and 
into  it  he  wrought  a  part  of  himself  and  his  life. 

Life  with  its  unspeakable  joy  that  is  more  than  half  pain, 
and  its  speechless  sorrow  that  is  sweeter  than  happiness. 

In  his  life  he  has  felt  that  human  blood  is  the  ink  with 
which  the  honor  of  the  warrior  is  written.  He  feels  .the 
one  joy  and  the  one  sorrow  that  runs  the  whole  world  round. 

In  his  art  he  appeals  to  your  life  for  the  verification  of 
the  depth  of  his  own.  Its  lights  and  its  shadows,  its  joys 
and  its  sorrows,  its  hopes,  its  despairs,  and  the  mysterious 
“Why?”  “And  the  whither  and  whence?” 

To  work  for  Peace  and  Love  and  Beauty,  to  recall  us  to 
ourselves,  to  console  us  in  moments  of  grief,  to  lift  us  above 
ourselves  and  point  to  the  higher  and  better.  The  Good, 
the  True  and  the  Beautiful,  The  Universal  Good.  This  is 
the  mission  of  true  art. 


A  Portrait,  Harry  Stacey  Benton. 
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WESTWARD. 


NATURE’S  FREEMAN 

H.  S.  Redfield 


The  Compass  as  a  Time  Saver  in 
Photography,  s y  i.  w.  niaKe. 


PHOTOGRAPH  without  shadows 
is  dull  and  lifeless.  We  secure 
shadows  by  choosing  the  proper 
moment  of  exposure  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  our  negatives.  In  other 
words,  we  take  note  of  the  hour 
when  the  position  of  the  sun  in 
the  sky  is  such  that  its  rays  fall  at 
that  angle  which  is  best  suited  to 
our  subject. 

We  know  that  shadows  vary  in 
intensity,  size  and  shape,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  time  of  day;  that  they 
are  soft,  misty  and  illusive,  as  well 
as  long  and  broad,  soon  after 
dawn,  because  the  rays  from  the 
slowly  rising  sun  then  fall  hori¬ 
zontally.  We  know,  too,  that  as  the 
sun  rises  higher,  hour  after  hour, 
the  shadows  shorten  and  become 
more  sharply  defined,  presenting 
much  sharper  contrasts  of  light  and  shade.  By  noon  the 
‘“lights”  are  intensely  bright  and  the  “  shades  ”  are  black 
and  round,  for  the  reason  that  the  sun’s  rays  are  falling 
vertically.  Furthermore,  we  find  that  after  midday  the 
shadows  again  grow  longer,  until  at  late  afternoon  they 
stretch  out  in  horizontal,  far-reaching  lines,  and  lie  dark 
and  sombre.  Dark  now,  with  a  more  general  “  blackness,” 
so  to  speak,  for  night  is  approaching,  and  the  light  that 
finds  its  way  through  the  trees  is  lessening,  instead  of 
increasing  as  was  the  case  at  dawn.  Our  subject  will  be 
at  its  best  under  some  one  of  these  conditions. 
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Now,  suppose  that  we  visit  a  certain  locality  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  and  find  several  views  of  which  we  wish  to  make  nega¬ 
tives.  Some  of  these  do  not  look  attractive  under  the 
morning  light,  for  we  have  learned  that  the  artist  s  angle 
for  the  most  effectively  falling  shadows  is  that  of  45  degrees, 
and  as  this  is  a  diagonal  light  we  more  naturally  expect  to 
find  it,  not  when  the  sun  stands  vertical,  which  would  be 
near  midday,  but  during  either  the  morning  or  afternoon. 
If,  then,  certain  scenes  happen  to  have  their  beauty-making 
characteristics  on  the  left  side  of  the  locality,  we  should 
prefer  the  afternoon  light,  thus  throwing  their  shadows 
toward  the  east,  while  those  with  the  same  essentials  lying 
upon  the  right  would  better  have  that  of  the  morning  and 
throw  their  shadows  toward  the  west.  Yet  there  are  many 
spots  which  will  bear  a  vertical  lighting,  as,  for  example,  a 
gorge  or  ravine,  where  the  sun  brightens  the  gloom  only  at 
noon. 

Assuming  that  the  views  are  to  be  taken  under  nor¬ 
mal  ”  conditions  and  that  we  wish  to  know  at  what  approxi¬ 
mate  hours  shadows  will  lie  at  the  artist’s  angle,  how  can 
we  so  plan  our  work  with  the  camera  as  to  take  these  differ¬ 
ent  views  in  succession  without  loss  of  time  or  the  need  of 
repeated  visits  ?  By  the  aid  of  a  pocket  mariner  s  compass. 

Place  this  compass  in  the  sunshine,  holding  it  absolutely 
level,  and  take  care  that  no  metallic  influence  is  near.  A 
nail  in  a  fence  post,  for  instance,  should  be  avoided.  A 
compass  of  watch  size,  costing  perhaps  50  cents,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  dial  face  marked  with  the  more  important  points  or 
rhumbs,  will  be  the  best  to  use. 

Revolve  it  until  the  tip  of  the  blue  end  of  the  needle 
stands  directly  over  the  star-like  design  or  diagram  printed 
upon  the  dial.  The  needle  will  then  be  pointing  due 
north. 

Notice  that  the  brass  cap  of  the  needle-bar  pivot  casts  a 
shadow  upon  the  white  dial.  This  shadow  will  be  shorter 
or  longer,  depending  upon  the  altitude  of  the  sun ,  in  other 
words,  we  shall  find  that  the  earlier  or  later  the  hours  of  the 
day  (with  the  sun  sufficiently  strong  to  cast  a  shadow,  of 
course),  the  longer  will  be  the  shadow  cast  by  the  needle- 
bar  pivot.  At  noon  the  shadow  is  hardly  perceptible. 
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Son. 


C.  H.  Claudy. 


Upon  the  dial  face,  between  east  and  south,  lie  the 
points  marked  east-south-east,  south-east,  south-south-east. 
Now,  the  time  required  for  the  sun  to  travel  from  east  to 
south,  and  correspondingly  from  south  to  west,  varies  con-  . 
siderably,  according  to  the  month  of  the  year.  These 
degrees  of  variation  may  be  found  by  consulting  a  good 
almanac  for  the  hours  of  sunrise  and  sunset.  Then  a  little 
experience  will  readily  assign  the  intervening  hours  to  the 
different  points  of  the  compass. 

It  being  understood  now  that  each  individual  position  of 
the  shadow  of  the  brass  cap  of  the  needle-bar  pivot  upon 
the  white  dial  face  stands  for  some  corresponding  hour,  it 
only  remains  to  explain  the  remaining  essentials  (besides 
the  sunshine)  which  must  accompany  this  use  of  the  com¬ 
pass  in  its  adaptation  to  agricultural,  woodland  and  land¬ 
scape  photography. 

These  are,  first,  that  the  direction  of  the  street  on  which 
the  structure  stands  in  architectural  photography  must  be 
known;  and  the  second  essential  is  to  ascertain  which  way 
the  building,  or  the  selected  side  of  any  particular  building, 
faces.  After  a  little  study  the  reader  will  find  that  if  a 
building  stands  a  certain  way,  or  faces  a  certain  direction, 
it  can  be  taken  with  the  45  degree  shadow-line  at  a  certain 
hour  only.  This  calculated,  we  can  learn  the  best  hours  of 
the  day  for  the  making  of  a  number  of  negatives  by  plan¬ 
ning  ahead— here  a  city  map  is  often  useful— and  then 
writing  a  list  of  the  subjects  and  their  allotted  hours. 

In  the  case  of  woodland  and  landscape  views,  a  little 
more  difficulty  will  be  encountered,  because  of  the  general 
“compass”  direction  of  the  road  may  not  always  be  relied 
upon,  on  account  of  the  curves  and  tangents  from  a  given 
line.  The  best  way  is  to  walk  or  drive  through  such  a  road 
without  the  camera,  noting  the  pretty  spots.  With  the 
compass  in  hand,  compare  and  consider  carefully  whether 
the  light  would  fall  better  from  the  east  or  the  west,  or  even 
from  the  south,  and  note  the  same  in  your  book  accordingly, 
as  you  decide  for  the  forenoon  or  afternoon  respectively. 
Then  on  a  suitable  day,  take  the  camera  and  secure  all  the 
morning  views-that  is,  all  those  that  require  the  eastern 
light,  and  pass  by  the  views  that  need  the  western  light, 
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until  the  return  trip  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  will  be  at 
their  best. 

Used  in  this  way  the  pocket  compass  should  be,  with  an 
intelligent  application  of  the  foregoing  principles,  a  valu¬ 
able  saver  of  patience,  time  and  strength. 


Misty  Morning.  Charles  Vanderwelde. 
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EDGE  OF  THE  FOREST.  Robert  E.  Weeks 


A  HALT  FOR  LUNCH.  Wm.  H.  Zerbe, 


Some  Recent  Studies  in  Nude  Art. 

■By  Dr.  'R.  W.  Shufeldt. 


EW  works  of  any  importance,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  treating  of  the  nude 
in  photography,  have  appeared 
during  the  year  just  past.  The 
long-promised  second  edition  of 
Klary’s  “La  Photographie  du  Nu” 
still  remains  an  unrealized  treat 
for  us,  while  a  few  other  books 
of  the  same  character  are  to 
appear  a  little  later  on — perhaps 
by  Christmas.  In  a  somewhat 
different  field,  however,  that  is,  in 
the  strict  study  of  the  human 
figure  where  the  illustrations  are 
reproductions  of  photographs  from 
life,  there  is  at  least  one  con- 
Photo  by  Dr.  shufeldt.  spicuous  exception,  and  we  see 
it  in  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Stratz’s  “Die  Schonheit 
des  Weiblichen  Korpers,”  a  most  beautiful  volume,  embel¬ 
lished  with  a  large  number  of  new  figures  and  plates.  This 
celebrated  treatise  first  appeared  in  1898,  since  which  year 
no  fewer  than  seventeen  editions  have  come  off  the  presses 
(1905),  making  it  widely  known  throughout  the  world  to  all 
those  interested  in  the  scientific  and  artistic  study  of  the 
human  figure.  In  my  article,  entitled  “Photographic  Studies 
of  the  Human  Figure,”  that  appeared  in  The  American 
Annual  of  Photography  for  1905,  I  give  a  short  notice  of 
this  remarkable  production  (p.  174)  in  connection  with  the 
titles  of  numerous  other  works  of  the  kind  of  less  importance. 

In  the  same  contribution  some  mention  was  also  made  of 
a  volume  I  then  had  in  preparation  and  which  was  expected 
shortly  to  appear,  (F.  A.  Davis  &  Co.,  Philadelphia).  At 
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the  present  writing  that  work  is  not  yet  out,  owing  to  the 
delay  caused  by  my  having  still  further  widened  its  scope, 
and  added  not  a  few  more  illustrations  to  the  text.  It  is 
now,  however,  in  a  fair  way  to  see  the  light  very  soon,  as 
its  several  hundred  cuts  and  plates  have  all  been  half-toned 
and  a  linotype  press  is  struggling  with  the  text  matter;  so 

there  is  every  proba¬ 
bility  it  will  appear 
some  time  before  the 
article  I  am  now  writ¬ 
ing.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  profile  head, 
all  of  the  illustrations 
here  reproduced  have, 
with  the  permission  of 
my  publishers  (Messrs. 
F.  A.  Davis  &  Co.), 
been  selected  from  the 
work  referred  to,  which 
as  many  of  the  readers 
of  T  h  e  A  n  n  u  a  l  are 
aware,  has  been  entitled 
“  Studies  of  the  Human 
Form.”  Some  of  these, 
it  will  be  observed,  are 
studio  studies,  while 
others  are  distinctly  of 
the  en  plcin  air  order. 
This  seems  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  natural 
division  of  such  work 
Fig.  i.— Costume  Study.  (Semi-draped  everywhere,  and  it  was 
figure.)  Posed  and  Photographed  by  Gieeson  White  who  said 
Dr.  Shufeldt.  in  t]ie  f)rst  edition  of 

Klary’s  “La  Photographic  du  Nu  ” — “pour  les  futurs 
adeptes  de  la  representation  du  nu,  il  est  evident  que  le 
sujet  qui  nous  occupe  doit  etre  divise  en  deux  categories 
bien  distinctes,  les  photographies  du  nu  ex^cutees  en  pie  in 
air  et  celles  qui  sont  obtenues  a  1’  interieur, ”  (p.  7). 

Within  the  last  year  my  list  of  models  for  figure  studies 
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with  the  camera  has  been  very  much  augmented;  in  fact,  it 
may  with  great  truth  be  said  that  I  command  an  unlimited 
amount  of  material  of  every  conceivable  description  and  to 
illustrate  every  demand  of  the  science.  During  the  time 
specified  I  have  made  a  great  many  new  negatives  of  figure 
studies,  both  indoors  and  out,  and  selections  from  the  more 
or  less  recent  ones  are  here  reproduced.  There  is,  for 
example,  a  study  in  Fig.  i  of  a  beautiful  young  American 
girl  who  posed  for  me  at  my  studio  during  the  summer  of 
1904.  She  was  but  twelve  years  old  then,  or  a  month  or  so 
past  that  age,  and  was  an  intelligent  as  well  as  refined 
child,  coming  from  excellent  and  well-connected  parents. 

I  obtained  a  few  negatives  of  her  in  the  “  altogether,”  and 
was  especially  struck  with  the  admirable  proportions  of  her 
form  ;  her  unusual  development  for  so  young  a  person,  and 
the  marked  whiteness  and  beauty  of  her  skin.  She  is  a 
type  with  an  abundance  of  jet  black  hair,  fine  dark  eyes, 
and  refined  features  Much  to  my  disappointment,  she  did 
not  appear  to  take  any  particular  interest  in  the  vocation  of 
an  art  model,  for  in  some  respects  she  was  especially  well 
adapted  to  it,  and  certainly  was  capable  of  rendering  most 
valuable  assistance  to  either  artist  or  sculptor  in  the  way 
indicated.  The  original  of  Fig.  1  is  an  8  x  10  picture,  and 
represents  one  of  those  fortunate  results  that  we  occasion¬ 
ally  capture  by  a  mere  chance. 

The  first  pose  made  with  this  model  did  not  prove  very 
satisfactory.  She  desired  her  own  way  in  the  matter  a  little, 
and  upon  being  thwarted  by  me  in  this,  although  under¬ 
taken  with  great  gentleness  and  circumspection,  it  had 
the  effect  of  depriving  the  pose  of  all  naturalness  and  ease. 
Subsequently  this  was  very  plain  to  be  seen  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  As  she  turned  to  take  her  seat,  however,  she 
assumed  the  posture,  and  cast  the  glance  at  me  we  here 
have  reproduced  in  Fig.  1,  and  by  many  this  is  considered 
to  be  a  successful  picture.  This  is  often  a  very  desirable 
thing  to  do,  and  will  frequently  be  the  means  of  securing 
you  some  very  precious  negatives.  If  the  model  is  in  the 
studio  for  the  first  time,  and  poses  for  you  for  the  first  time, 
she  will  usually  be  quite  stiff,  formal  and  conscious;  in  other 
words,  makes  the  attempt-— maybe  not  intentionally— to 
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impress  you.  Under  these  circumstances  do  the  best  you 
can  with  the  first  exposure,  but  before  you  give  her  per¬ 
mission  to'retire  turn  the  plate  holder  in  the  camera  quickly. 
The  chances  are  she  will  not  know  what  has  been  done.  Set 
the  shutter  and  draw  the  slide,  then  say  very  gently, 


Fig.  2. — An  Admirer  of  Japan.  Photo  by  Dr.  Shufeldt. 


“  That’s  all.”  At  that  second,  ten  to  one,  she  will  assume  a 
pose  away  and  far  ahead  of  the  first  one  you  labored  so  hard 
to  make.  Make  the  exposure!  I’ve  gotten  some  of  my  very 
best  results  in  that  way. 

In  order  to  secure  the  very  best  pictures  of  this  class 
possible,  be  they  draped  or  undraped,  indoors  or  out,  I  have 
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always  contended  that  the  great  essential  thing  we  must  see 
to  is,  that  the  model,  apart  from  her  beauty  and  faultless 
form,  must  be  refined,  intelligent,  well-bred  and  en  rapport 
with  her  art.  When  this  chances  not  to  be  the  case,  it  will 
invariably  demonstrate  the  fact  in  the  resulting  photo¬ 
graphs.  Indeed,  in  some  instances,  the  camera  seems  in 
this  way  to  intensify,  to  emphasize  any  lack  of  refinement, 
any  bad  breeding,  any  absence  of  general  intelligence,  or 
disregard  for  her  vocation  that  may  characterize  the  subject. 
To  me  this  has  always  seemed  to  be  more  evident  in  the 
case  of  women  than  it  is  in  men,  and  there  are  very  few 
exceptions  to  it  in  either  sex,  though  it  is  less  so  in  small 
children  than  it  is  in  the  adult. 

No  ordinary  model  could  have  given  me  the  picture  I 
here  offer  the  reader  in  Fig.  2.  She  has  one  of  the  most 
perfect  forms  that  an  artist  would  care  to  see ;  but,  apart 
from  the  arm,  it  would  be  impossible  to  show  this  in  such  a 
pose  as  I  have  here  placed  her  in.  Few  could  assume  it  so 
well  and  not  appear  almost  deformed.  She  meets  the 
requirements  handsomely,  and  as  to  the  real  merits  of  her 
figure— well,  we  will  have  that  in  many  poses  out  in  my 
‘  Studies  of  the  Human  Form  ”  this  autumn.  Apart  from 
all  this,  however,  this  model  is  a  person  of  refinement,  has 
traveled  intelligently,  fond  of  books,  reading,  and  the  use 
of  the  camera,  and  is  now  a  student  of  Latin  and  some  of 
the  modern  languages.  She  is  a  typical  American,  while 
properly  costumed  it  is  said  that  she  makes  an  admirable 
Japanese  lady,  and,  although  it  has  never  been  my  good 
fortune  to  have  seen  her  so  dressed,  I  do  not  doubt  it  for  a 
moment. 

After  what  I  have  just  said  it  must  be  understood  that 
in  the  use  of  refined  and  intelligent  models,  I  refer  only  to 
those  cases  where  the  artist  aims  to  secure  pictures  having 
an  art  value  above  any  interest  they  may  possess  for  the 
anatomist,  the  ethnologist  or  the  anthropologist.  With 
respect  to  the  aims  of  the  latter,  it  is  clear  that  although  it 
is  well  to  have  the  picture  as  artistic  as  possible,  and  its 
entire  manufacture  as  faultless  as  may  be,  these  must  not 
militate  in  any  way  against  its  value  as  an  anthropological 
illustration.  Here  science  stands  before  art,  and  the 
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camera  is  encouraged  to  tell  the  truth,  all  the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  It  matters  not  how  ignorant  the 
subject  may  be,  how  unrefined,  coarse  or  vulgar, or  illiterate 
to  the  very  verge  of  savagery,  or  incapable  of  posing  better 
than  a  stick  insect,  the  anthropologist  desires  all  this  to  be 
plainly  seen  in  the  picture,  and  that  without  any  retouching 
whatever. 

So,  too,  with  the  average  racial  types  we  find  all  over 
the  world  and  in  the  majority  of  large  cities.  One  would 
never  dream  of  picking  out  the  women  from  among  the 
common  class  of  the  scores  of  emigrants  in  the  lower  and 
east  sides  of  New  York  City,  representing  as  they  do  the 
racial  types  of  the  world  for  his  art  models  !  There  are 
thousands  of  them,  and  good  photographic  pictures  of  them 
are  often  of  decided  value  to  students  in  many  lines  of 
research  in  anthropological  science,  but  the  artist  has  no  use 
whatever  for  the  majority  of  them. 

For  several  years  past  it  has  been  my  custom  in  taking 
a  series  of  figure  studies  of  a  desirable  model  in  the  studio 
to  commence  the  series  by  making  one  or  two  good  portrait 
heads  of  the  subject.  These  are  frequently  of  value  taken 
as  illustrations  in  connection  with  the  undraped  studies  of 
the  same  individual  employed  in  a  pictorial  way  in  science 
and  art  publications,  either  in  books  or  in  magazines  or 
other  articles.  These  pictures  I  make  with  a  portrait  lens, 
and  they  usually  include  the  torso  nearly  down  to  the  waist, 
in  some  instances  quite  that  far  down. 

When  the  case  seems  to  warrant  it  an  8  x  io  camera  is 
employed,  and  the  head  is  made  both  where  the  features 
are  taken  en  face  as  well  as  en  profile ,  and  the  model  may 
be  draped  or  otherwise,  depending  upon  the  object  the 
artist  has  in  view  in  making  the  photograph  or  photographs. 

All  that  I  have  said  above  in  reference  to  the  selection 
of  the  model,  be  the  results  for  scientific  purposes  or  solely 
for  artistic  ones,  the  same  rules  apply  as  those  already  given 
for  the  photography  of  the  entire  figure,  either  draped  or 
semi-draped.  In  making  artistic  bust  portraits,  of  course, 
we  must  summon  to  our  aid  all  of  the  professional  knowl¬ 
edge,  all  of  the  artistic  taste,  and,  indeed,  all  of  those 
requisites  which  will  enable  us  to  secure  not  only  an 
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excellent  likeness  of  our  subject,  but  a  good  result  from 
every  other  point  of  view. 

Along  these  lines  my  meaning  will,  to  some  extent,  be 
made  clear  by  referring  to  the  subject  here  reproduced  in 
Fig.  3,  a  young  lady  who  posed  for  me  during  the  summer 
of  1905.  She  is  a  well-known  member  of  the  Art  Workers’ 


Fig.  3. — Type  of  the  Brunette.  Photo  by  Dr.  Shufeldt. 


Club  for  Women  of  New  York  City  (244  West  Fifty-eighth 
Street),  and  is  a  favorite  among  artists  and  sculptors,  and 
is,  in  fact,  too  well  known  to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to 
give  her  name  here,  although  I  have  her  kind  permission  to 
do  so. 

Of  the  two  lines  of  photography  of  the  nude,  that  is  in 
the  studio  and  in  the  open  air,  I  have  frequently  been  asked 
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which  of  the  two  I  preferred  to  pursue,  and  which  fur¬ 
nished  upon  the  whole,  the  most  valuable  results.  This  is 
a  question  by  no  means  difficult  to  answer,  but  before  doing 
so  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  invite  attention  to  a  few  points 
bearing  upon  it.  Except  in  extremely  rare  instances,  and 
barring  tropical  and  subtropical  climates,  we  are  only  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  photographic  studies  of  the  nude  figure  out 
in  the  open  air,  especially  in  the  case  of  women,  during  those 
months  of  the  year  when  it  is  warm  enough  to  allow  of  the 
model’s  removing  his  or  her  entire  clothing  for  a  greater  or 
less  time  under  such  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a 
properly  lighted  and  large  airy  studio  such  photographs  can 
be  made  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  though,  as  a  rule,  they 
can,  with  greater  comfort  to  the  artist  and  model,  be  made 
out-doors  in  the  summer  time. 

In  the  studio  the  matter  of  backgrounds  and  accessories 
is  a  matter  of  ceaseless  concern,  not  to  say  annoyance,  and 
especially  is  this  the  case  if  we  make  a  large  number  of 
pictures  of  nude  studies.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
monotony  of  the  background  and  the  demand  for  new  sur¬ 
roundings  becomes  at  times  almost  maddening. 

Out  of  doors,  the  matter  of  obtaining  backgrounds  is 
practically  without  limit,  and  this  part  of  the  problem 
resolves  itself  into  the  question  of  suitable  and  artistic  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  places  for  posing.  Thus  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
pleasure  rather  than  one  of  professional  solicitude,  as  is  often 
the  case  in  the  studio.  But,  again,  in  the  latter,  the  artist 
is  more  at  ease  and  commands  a  greater  amount  of  leisure 
to  properly  pose  his  model  than  he  does  out-doors.  This, 
however,  sometimes  has  its  advantages  with  subjects  whom 
he  has  met  for  the  first  time,  for  it  presents  opportunity  for 
better  acquaintance;  the  time  to  instruct  the  model;  to 
interest  him  or  her  in  the  work  you  have  before  you,  and  to 
exhibit  what  you  and  others  have  accomplished  along  the 
lines  wherein  you  are  now  engaged.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
lost  by  all  this  and  a  great  deal  to  be  gamed.  Out  of  doors, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  altogether  too  frequently  happens  that 
the  pose  is  hurried  through  with  for  fear  of  surprise  from 
persons  approaching  the  spot  while  you  are  busily  engaged 
with  your  work.  This  throws  an  unnecessary  responsibility 
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Fig.  4, — SlWILUHSITSA.  Photo  by  Dr.  Shufeldt. 


INCOMING  TIDE 


W.  H.  Porterfield 


upon  the  artist’s  shoulders  that  never  can  in  any  way  prove 
to  be  a  helpful  one,  while  often  it  embarrasses  the  model, 
or  induces  in  her  a  timid  state  of  mind  that  may  sometimes 
prove  detrimental  to  the  success  of  the  object  to  be  attained. 

There  are  but  two  ways  to  avoid  all  this,  and  one  is  to 
make  absolutely  sure  of  the  safety  and  seclusion  of  the(spot 
you  have  selected,  and  the  other  to  obtain  permission  from 
a  rural  estate  owner,  with  extensive  grounds,  to  do  your 
work  there,  and  where  other  trespassing  on  the  part  of  any 
one  is  strictly  prohibited. 

Finally,  we  come  to  consider  the  relative  value  of  photo¬ 
graphic  studies  of  the  nude  taken  in  the  studio  (interiors)  and 
those  obtained  in  its  widest  sense,  en  plan  air.  Everything 
being'  equal,  I  am  personally  of  the  opinion  that  in  their 
way  one  class  can  be  made  quite  as  valuable  as  the 
other,  and,  as  to  the  taking  of  them,  it  entirely  depends 
upon  circumstances.  Some  cf  my  experiences  in  this  field 
out  of  doors  have  been  of  such  a  disagreeable  nature  that  I 
fail  to  find  language  adequate  to  describe  them,  while  again 
others  have  been  so  filled  with  pleasure  and  enjoyment  that 
the  very  thought  of  them  is  sufficient  to  wipe  from  the  tab¬ 
lets  of  my  memory  all  recollection  of  these  expeditions 
which  did  not  turn  out  so  pleasantly.  So  the  history  and 
record  is  squared  up,  and  what  I  have  just  said  applies  with 
quite  as  much  truth  to  my  experiences  in  this  line, 
indoors  or  in  the  studio. 

Apart  from  this,  so  far  as  any  first-class  photograph  of 
the  nude  is  concerned,  made  under  either  of  the  two  condi¬ 
tions  specified,  it  may  be  of  just  as  much  value  to  the 
morphologist,  to  the  general  anthropologist,  or  to  the  artist 
and  lover  of  art,  as  the  case  may  be,  whether  it  has  been 
made  under  one  or  the  other. 

It  is  clear  that  if  we  are  called  upon  to  make  an  anterior, 
posterior,  and  lateral  views  of  a  nude  subject  for  the  anthro¬ 
pologist,  we  can  make  the  exposure  and  get  just  as  good  a 
negative  indoors  as  we  can  out,  provided  we  in  each  instance 
perform  the  operation  in  the  proper  light  and  select  proper 
backgrounds.  The  same  holds  good  when  we  come  to  make 
such  pictures  for  anatomical  purposes.  As  to  true  art 
pictures  of  the  nude  obtained  with  the  use  of  camera  purely 
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pig-  c. — Down  Where  the  Canadian  Lilies  Grow. 

Photo  by  Dr.  Shufeldt. 


for  their  own  intrinsic  beauty,  and  quite  apart  from  any 
utility  they  may  possess  beyond  this  end,  I  am  free  to  con¬ 
fess  I  am  rather  partial  to  those  made  in  the  forest,  at  the 
seashore,  down  in  the  meadows,  or  along  the  banks  of 
streams  and  rivers.  Such  results  as  1  here  present  in  Figs. 
5  and  6  are  of  the  kind  that  appeal  to  me,  and,  from  what  I 


Fig.  6. — Where  We  Find  Daisies  on.  Hudson’s  Palisades. 

Photo  by  Dr.  Shufeldt. 


have  heard  said  about  them,  I  am  sure  they  do  to  others. 
Their  being  the  more  difficult  to  secure  also  lends  to  them 
a  peculiar  charm  not  often  possessed  by  those  obtained  in 
interiors.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  have  taken  within 
recent  years  quite  a  number  of  this  character,  and  the  best 
of  these  have  been  used  as  illustrations  in  my  “Studies, ” 
where  the  reader  will  find  them  if  the  book  chances  to  be 
published  by  the  time  that  the  present  article  appears. 
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The  girl  that  posed  for  the  subject  here  reproduced  in 
Fig.  5  is  a  pretty  little  Swiss  type  from  Neufchatel,  but  I 
have  taken  much  prettier  pictures  of  her  than  this,  but  they 
would  hardly  find  a  place  in  the  contribution  I  am  now 
writing.  It  represents  a  studio  result  as  contrasted  with 
those  taken  out-doors. 

Of  all  the  pictures  of  this  kind  that  I  have  secured 
through  my  own  personal  work,  there  are  none  of  them 
that  I  like  better  than  the  class  I  please  to  call  “  marines.” 
These  appeal  to  me  entirely  through  their  art  values,  the 
surroundings,  and  the  condictions  under  which  they  were 
obtained.  I  love  the  seashore,  shells,  seaweed  and  the 
surf,  and  I  love  the  solitude  that  all  these  must  have  if  one 
comes  to  use  his  camera  there,  and  expects  to  include  in 
the  pictures  that  most  divine  of  all  nature’s  beautiful  forms 
— the  form  of  woman. 

My  models  have  been  my  friends  to  me  in  all  this,  and 
have  at  different  times  generously  gratified  the  fascination 
it  has  for  me,  so  that  now  I  have  them  on  the  great  long 
stretch  of  shore  where  the  Atlantic  is  quiet  and  still;  I  have 
them  in  the  boisterous  and  bursting  surf,  and  I  have  them 
where  the  latter  is  rolling  majestically  in  at  their  feet.  All 
of  these  now  have  their  histories,  histories  of  long  and  hard 
triumphs  ;  of  thirst,  and  shoes  filled  with  sand  ;  of  myriads 
of  vicious  mosquitoes,  and,  indeed,  of  a  score  of  other 
experiences  too  numerous  to  make  record  of  here,  but  none 
the  less  pleasant  to  enact  over  again  in  one  s  mind  as  time 
rolls  on. 
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WAITING. 


THE  BARN.  I*"-  C.  Baker. 


A  Plea  for  Naturalness. 

By  Mrs.  W.  W.  Pearce. 


FTENTIMES  a  mother  will  sey  to 
me:  “Oh,  Mrs.  Pearce,  I  do  so 
wish  you  would  take  Mary  s  pic¬ 
ture,  now  I  have  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  pink  dress  for  her.” 

While  I  cannot  say:  “Oh,  cut 
that  out,”  I  do  say,  “nevermind 
that  beautiful  pink  dress,  send  her 
along  with  the  other  children  just 
as  she  is,  only  see  that  her  face  is 
reasonably  clean.” 

Well,  I  might  asivcll  have  said, 
“  Oh ,  cut  that  out,"  from  the  icy 
stare  I  received,  and  the  opinion 
of  myself  in  that  good  mother’s 
mind,  i.  e.,  that  Mrs.  Pearce  must 
be  really  crazy  to  prefer  to  take  Mary  in  her  old  duds. 

And  yet  I  never  took  a  prize  of  Mary  in  her  dress  she 
wears  to  Sunday  school  ;  but  my  little  every-day  boys  and 
girls  in  their  sweaters,  ginghams  and  overalls,  have  meant 
good  money  to  me. 

Now  apply  this  rule  to  the  baby.  How  much  more 
important. 

Do  we  ever  see  the  blessed  infant  in  real  life  perched  up 
in  a  dangerously  precarious  position  on  a  white  fur  rug  (tied 
invisibly,  of  course,  though  it  be)  with  its  embroidered 
skirt  stretched  out  to  show  every  bit  of  the  beautiful  detail  ? 

Never  !  A  baby  under  six  or  eight  months  old  is  most 
always  being  held  by  some  one,  consequently  our  “  Mother 
and  Child”  views  in  the  studio  will  always  be  right. 

But  I  favor  most  the  simple  at-home  pictures  in  the 
home  room,  of  mother  holding  her  baby  surrounded  by  all 
her  little  personal  belongings,  or  if  baby  must  be  alone 
propped  up  by  pillows  on  her  own  little  bed. 
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Mrs.  W.  W.  Pearce. 


Confidences. 


Mrs,  W.  W.  Pearce. 


PORTRAIT, 


Harry  Stacey  Benton. 


Immersion  Photography. 

By  Malcolm  Dean  Miller,  M.  D. 


T  sometimes  happens  that  profes¬ 
sional  or  even  amateur  photo¬ 
graphers  are  called  on  to  make  pic¬ 
tures  of  objects  which  baffle  their 
best  skill  by  reason  of  their  reflec¬ 
tions.  In  all  cases  in  which  wetting 
the  specimen  will  not  injure  it, 
especially  if  it  is  of  small  size,  the 
problem  is  most  easily  solved 
bv  photographing  it  under  water. 
This  is  particularly  useful  when 
the  object  is  an  organ  which  has 
been  preserved  in  alcohol,  for¬ 
malin,  or  other  fluid,  and  some 
physician  wishes  a  clear,  detailed, 
full-size  photograph  for  illustrat¬ 
ing  a  report  of  the  case.  The  only 
extra  apparatus  required  is  a  suitable  jar  or  vessel  for 
immersing  the  specimen,  reflectors,  and  some  provision  for 
pointing  the  camera  directly  downwards,  such  as  a  tilting 
tripod  top,  many  excellent  forms  of  which  are  now  on  the 
market.  Failing  the  last,  just  strap  your  regular  tripod  to 
the  table  and  go  ahead.  A  large  cylindrical  glass  jar  is  the 
best  receptacle,  and  it  is  well  to  have  a  board  cut  to  fit  the 
bottom,  either  covered  with  white  and  black  velvet  on  the 
two  sides  or  painted. 

Arrange  the  specimen  on  the  board,  pinning  it  down  as 
necessary,  and  sink  the  whole  with  weights  so  that  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  immersed  in  clear  water.  Place  the  jar  on  the  floor 
where  it  will  get  the  full  light  from  a  window,  and  break  up 
the  shadows  by  arranging  the  white  cardboard  reflectors 
until  the  lighting  is  very  soft.  To  aid  in  getting  a  sharp 
focus,  it  is  advisable  to  drop  some  clearly  stamped  flat  metallic 
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object  on  the  specimen.  Use  a  double-coated  plate  and 
time  fully.  Develop  for  softness  and  gradation.  If  the  first 
exposure  is  not  correct,  make  another,  remembering  that  in 
this  sort  of  work  the  exposure  must  be  adjusted  to  the  devel¬ 
oper.  A  good  standard  is  five  minutes  in  a  grain  and  one- 
half  pyro.  The  negative  must  print  every  bit  of  detail  in 
high-lights  and  half-tones. 

"  The  accompanying  illustrations  are  of  a  prostate  removed 
twenty-eight  days  before  death  and  of  the  right  kidney  from 
the  same  subject.  The  latter  shows  the  extensive  pathol¬ 
ogical  changes  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  as  well  as  a  laige 
sino-le  cyst,  the  rupture  of  a  vessel  in  which  caused  the  fatal 
result.  Changes  in  the  pyramids  and  cortex  are  also  well 
brought  out. 


Kidney. 
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Prostate. 


PORTRAIT. 


Hana  Robinson. 


A  Simple  Print  Washer.  -By  c.  M.  Whitney. 


HE  proper  washing  of  prints,  for  amateurs  who 
do  much  work,  in  somewhat  of  a  task. 

If  conscientiously  done,  as  it  should  be,  it 
involves  the  expenditures  of  a  good  deal  of 
time,  as  well  as  much  tedious  work. 

To  lighten  the  worker’s  labors  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  numerous  clever  devices  have  been  put 
on  the  market,  some  of  which  are  very  satis¬ 
factory  in  operation. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  amateurs,  however,  who  derive 
as  much  pleasure  from  the  construction  of  some  bit  of  appa¬ 
ratus  as  from  the  actual  work  of  picture  making,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  these  enthusiasts,  I  give  here  a  description  of 
my  own  home-made  washer,  which,  after  a  good  deal  of  use, 
has  proven  very  satisfactory. 

A  round,  galvanized  iron  pan  forms  the  washer  proper. 
This  is  one  of  the  pans  used  to  catch  the  drip  from  a 


refrigerator,  and  the  extra  large  one  which  I  have  is  about 
sixteen  inches  in  diameter  and  five  inches  deep.  It  has  a 
handle  on  each  side  and  is  made  of  heavy  material. 

On  the  side,  about  a  half  inch  above  the  bottom,  I 
punched  a  quarter  inch  hole,  carefully  smoothing  off  all 
roughness  with  a  file,  so  that  there  would  be  no  projecting 
points  to  catch  and  tear  the  prints.  On  the  outside  of  the 
pan,  over  the  whole  was  soldered  a  piece  of  quarter  inch 
brass  tube  about  an  inch  and  one  half  long.  The  end  of 
this  tube  was  filed  off  on  a  long  bevel,  so  that  when  in 


place  it  lay  along  the  side  of  the  pan  instead  of  projecting 
radially. 

A  piece  of  quarter  inch  rubber  tube  about  three  feet 
long  was  slipped  on  the  projecting  end  of  this  tube,  and 
made  fast  with  a  few  turns  of  fine  brass  wire.  Another 
piece  of  the  brass  tubing,  about  three  inches  long  was 
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slipped  into  the  free  end  of  the  rubber  tube,  and  also  wired 
in  place. 

A  pine  plug,  whittled  to  fit  tightly  into  the  bath  tub 
faucet,  was  bored  lengthwise  to  take  the  free  end  of  the 
three  inch  length  of  brass  tube,  the  fit  being  a  tight  one,  to 
ensure  the  tube  staying  in  place.  Two  coats  of  asphalt 
varnish  completed  the  washer. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  water  will  enter  the  pan  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  take  up  a  circular  motion,  sweeping  round 
and  round,  and  keeping  the  prints  in  motion,  so  that  the 
hypo  is  effectively  removed  with  very  little  hand  work, 
except  an  occasional  handling  over.  A  few  small  holes 
punched  as  near  the  bottom  of  the  side  as  possible,  will  allow 
the  hypo  to  escape,  as  it  naturally  sinks  to  the  bottom. 

This  simple  device,  if  kept  well  coated  with  asphalt 
varnish,  should  last  a  lifetime,  and  cannot  but  prove  of  use 
to  any  careful  worker,  who  has  a  proper  regard  for  the  per¬ 
manence  of  his  work. 


The  Lake. 


John  Dohlman 


KALOMA.  J-  Edward  Greene, 


Copying. 

By  Frederic  G.  *P,  Benson ,  ^?orK,  England. 


OPYING  to  the  average  amateur  does  not 
convey  much  more  than  the  reproduction 
of  some  old  portrait,  in  most  cases  much 
delapidated. 

In  its  fullest  sense  copying,  however, 
means  much  more,  and  anyone  who  will 
by  a  little  careful  work  make  himself  master  of  its  special 
difficulties,  will  find  he  has  obtained  a  very  valuable  accom¬ 
plishment,  and  one  which  will  render  a  great  portion  of  his 
work  much  more  easily  done  and  more  satisfactory  in  its 
results. 

In  the  first  place,  it  gives  the  power  to  correct  any  little 
defect  there  may  be  in  the  original  print,  for  example,  if 
the  negative  has  been  overxposed  and  gives  a  flat  muddy 
print,  then  by  making  a  fresh  negative  and  giving  a  short 
exposure  and  developing  with  a  solution  strong  in  pyro,  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  quite  a  bright  crisp  result. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  print  shows  too  much  contrast, 
by  giving  a  full  exposure  and  developing  with  a  weak 
developer,  the  original  defects  can  be  considerably  modified. 

Faults  of  the  above  nature,  can  be  frequently  remedied 
much  more  effectively  by  making  a  fresh  negative,  than  by 
resorting  to  intensification  or  reduction,  with  the  additional 
advantage  that  the  original  negative  is  not  affected  in  any 
way. 

Again,  how  often  does  it  occur  that  no  matter  what  size 
plate  may  be  used,  the  really  effective  pictorial  portion  of  a 
print  only  occupies  but  a  small  portion  of  the  whole. 

Copying  again  comes  to  our  aid,  and  having  made  a 
print  and  trimmed  it  to  the  desired  proportion,  it  is  quiet 
easy  to  make  another  negative,  enlarging  to  the  full  size  of 
the  camera  one  may  be  using. 
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The  chief  benefit  which  is  derived  by  a  course  of  copying 
work,  is  in  the  intimate  knowledge  obtained  of  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  developer,  and  the  close  connection  existing 
between  exposure  and  the  use  of  a  suitably  compounded 
solution. 

The  ability  to  produce  any  desired  class  of  negative  at 
will,  thin,  dense,  brilliant  or  soft  is  a  very  valuable  accomp¬ 
lishment,  and  not  only  gives  the  worker  more  confidence, 
but  renders  his  work  more  generally  useful ;  copying,  almost 
more  than  any  other  course  of  work,  will  give  this  desirable 
accomplishment  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time. 

Although  no  special  apparatus  is  really  necessary  for  the 
successful  undertaking  of  this  branch  of  work  beyond  a 
camera  which  will  extend  to  nearly  three  times  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens,  still  a  simple  board  arrangement  as  shown 
in  the  photograph  herewith,  enables  the  work  to  be  done 
more  easily  and  with  absolute  certainty  of  obtaining  per¬ 
fectly  rectangular  results — one  of  the  features  which  pie- 
sents  some  little  difficulty  when  a  tripod  is  used  to  support 
the  camera. 
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HUNTING  IN  TOYLAND. 

Wm.  H.  Schaefer. 


Photography  With  a  Reflecting  Mirror 
Camera,  b y  j.  Tecu. 


T  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  when  we 
desired  a  picture  of  ourselves  taken  by  a 
photographer,  we  thought  twice  before 
undergoing  the  ordeal  ;  it  was  a  slow, 
tedious  process.  That  was  in  the  days 
when  wet  plates  and  stand  camera  were 
considered  the  acme  of  perfection,  but  I  am  thankful  to  say 
that  photography  has  kept  pace  with  the  times. 

Our  pictures  are  taken  now — and  often  we  don  t  even 
know  until  we  see  ourselves  in  print — and  often  wonder 
where  the  paper  or  magazine  procured  the  photograph  for 
reproduction.  We  look  over  the  magazines  of  to-day ,  we 
see  wild  beasts  in  their  native  haunts;  birds  feeding  their 
young  in  the  nest ;  we  see  fire  engines  going  at  full  tilt  on 
a  call;  horses  on  the  race  track  full  of  life  and  action,  every 
muscle  showing  the  strain  both  in  driver  and  beast;  then 
again  we  find  children  at  play,  perhaps  crying— no  matter 
what,  the  camera  has  caught  them  just  at  the  right  moment. 
Their  expressions  tell  the  story. 

This  was  not  possible  a  few  years  ago  before  the  Graflex 
Camera,  focal-plane  shutter,  and  more  scientific  plates  were 
known.  Perhaps  we  want  a  photograph  of  our  mother, 
father  or  friend;  we  make  many  exposures,  but  there  is 
something  wrong— the  eyes  stare,  the  back  too  stiff— and 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  too  much  dressed  up;  it  doesn’t  look 
natural.  This  all  comes  when  we  pose.  Let  me  say  here 
the  most  beautiful  portraits  ever  taken  were  snap-shots, 
those  while  mother  was  in  the  garden,  with  a  wrapper  on, 
perhaps  picking  flowers,  or  our  children  at  play. 

There  are  still  other  subjects  we  desire  and  those  which 
require  speed  on  the  part  of  the  camera,  and  a  sharp  eye 
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TAKING  SOUNDINGS 


on  the  part  of  the  operator,  and  that  is  what  I  have  already 
mentioned,  such  as  wild  animals  in  their  native  haunts,  or 
rapid  moving  subjects,  one  of  which  is  here  reproduced. 
But  all  this  is  only  possible  with  a  camera  such  as  a  Graflex, 
where  the  operator  can  watch  his  subject  and  at  the  proper 
instant  press  the  button  and  procure  the  desired  picture. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  here,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  not  as  expert  with  the  Graflex  as  they  desire,  that,  like 


Sweethearts. 


everything  else,  it  requires  long  practice  before  success  can 
be  reached  ;  but  when  the  photographer  once  procures  a 
negative  which  gives  the  desired  result,  he  is  possessed  with 
a  craving  almost  as  bad  as  drink,  or,  in  other  words,  he 
immediately  becomes  a  ‘‘camera  fiend.” 

If  you  have  ever  had  stage  fright,  the  feeling  is  just 
about  the  same  as  when  you  try  your  first  Graflex  picture  of 
anything  moving  at  a  rapid  rate  of  speed.  You  focus  and 
keep  on  focussing,  trying  to  get  the  image  larger;  then  at 
the  same  time  you  see  the  background  is  not  suitable,  so 
you  wait  still  longer,  and  in  another  instant  the  subject 
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more  than  covers  our  plate  and  has  passed.  Then  we  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  trying  to  take  a  rear  view,  and  in  our 
hurry  to  get  something  before  it  is  gone  entirely,  as  I  did, 
we  forget  we  have  not  pulled  out  the  slide  which  covers  the 
plate ;  but  I  pressed  the  button  and  thanked  myself  that  I 
had  saved  a  plate.  Many  exposures  were  made  with  very 
poor  results.  So  I  concluded  my  first  exposure  was  by  far 
the  best  from  one  point,  and  that  was  by  continuing  the 


Humming  Bird  in  Full  Flight. 

same  method  of  training  the  eye  to  the  subject  (without 
pulling  the  slide)  and  continue  this  for  some  time,  not  try¬ 
ing  to  expose  a  plate,  but  merely  pressing  the  button,  when 
my  objects  which  I  wished  to  photograph  were  well  in  focus, 
correct  size,  etc. 

This  will  be  found  a  very  great  help  to  beginners, 
and,  by  continuing  along  these  lines,  it  is  safe  to  say 
more  pleasing  results  will  be  accomplished;  of  course, 
familiarize  yourself  thoroughly  with  all  the  adjustments 
first,  practice  getting  the  camera  ready,  and  then  practice 
the  focussing  of  the  moving  objects. 
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JANUARY  THAW.  Adolph  Petzold, 


Night  Photography  at  the  St.  Louis 

ExpOSitlOn#  2 iy  Perci-Cal  E.  Eanjler. 


T  was  not  until  the  summer  of  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  that  I  became 
aware  of  the  fascination  of  night 
photography,  but  after  six  months 
work  in  that  interesting  field,  I 
became  an  enthusiast.  During  the 
winter  I  had  examined  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  collection  of  lantern  slides 
picturing  the  illuminations  at  prev¬ 
ious  expositions,  and  I  immediately 
became  fired  with  the  idea  of  secur¬ 
ing  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  at  night. 

I  had  never  before  attempted 
anything  of  the  kind,  and  consequently  had  no  conception 
of  the  proper  exposure  of  the  negative,  or  of  the  best  way 
to  develop,  so  I  sought  out  my  photographic  friends,  only 
to  find  that  they  were  no  better  informed. 

Needless  to  say,  I  used  a  non-halation  plate,  and  I  soon 
found  that  a  Seed  non-halation  was  superior  to  any  of  the 
home  backed  plates,  with  the  absence  of  the  “messing” 
inherent  in  the  latter.  Development  was  the  first  stumb¬ 
ling  block,  but  a  chat  with  the  Seed  headquarters  soon 
cleared  up  the  trouble,  and  thereafter  no  failures  were 
charged  to  this  account.  Following  the  advice  given,  I 
used  a  weak  developer,  watching  the  plates  until  the  first 
appearance  of  the  high-lights,  then  covering  and  continu¬ 
ing  development  for  a  total  period  eight  times  as  long  as  it 
took  to  bring  up  the  high-lights.  This  adaptation  of  the 
“tank”  method  resulted  in  uniformly  brilliant  negatives. 

While  the  preliminary  lighting  tests  were  being  made,  I 
carried  out  a  series  of  experiments  designed  to  determine 
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the  exposure  rule.  It  must  be  remembered  that  photo¬ 
graphing  sources  of  light  is  entirely  different  from  day¬ 
light  work.  A  picture  of  a  building  taken  by  the  light  of 


the  sun  requires  the  same  exposure  at  a  distance  of  200  feet 
as  it  does  at  half  of  that  distance;  but  at  night,  supposing 
the  same  building  to  be  outlined  with  incandescent  lamps, 


an  exposure  from  zoo  feet  will  require  four  times  that 
required  when  the  camera  is  too  feet  distant..  This  is  u 
to  the  fact  that  the  intensity  of  light  varies  inversedly  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  from  its  source. 
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3.  Festival  Hall  and  Main  Cascade. 


Of  course,  this  rule  did  not  hold  good  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  met  with  at  St.  Louis,  the  reflected  light  from  adja¬ 
cent  buildings,  the  general  luminosity  of  the  area,  the 
atmospheric  conditions,  and  several  other  factors  changing 
tne  simple  law  into  a  complicated  one.  The  Palace  of  Elec¬ 
tricity,  the  most  brilliantly  illuminated  building  on  the 
grounds,  naturally  required  a  much  shorter  exposure  than 
the  Transportation  Building,  but  the  many  other  factors 
made  it  more  a  matter  of  judgment  than  anything  else.. 

For  views  in  and  about  the  “main  group,”  as  the  build¬ 
ings  on  the  lagoons  were  called,  I  stopped  to  //32,  aiK^ 


4.  Palace  of  Electricity. 

exposed  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  minutes.  .  The  pictures 
of  Festival  Hall  and  the  East  Cascade,  Figs.  3  and  2, 
are  my  “pets.”  They,  with  five  others,  were  made  on  the 
last  nio-ht  of  the  Exposition,  and  are  excellent  examples  of 
the  derails  that  can  be  secured  at  f/32  and  thirty-five  minutes 
exposure  To  get  the  Festival  Hall  negative,  I  was  obliged 
to  crawl  out  among  the  dolphins  and  swing  the  camera  far 
out  above  the  rushing  water,  that  reminded  one  of  a  mill- 
race.  The  vibrations  were  so  pronounced  that,  at  the  time, 
I  hardly  expected  much  of  a  result.  The  bird  s-eye  view 
of  the  Exposition  was  taken  from  the  eighth  floor  of  a  build¬ 
ing  a  mile  away,  and  was  the  only  one  ever  taken 

'"it  will  be  remembered  that  a  three-colored  scheme  was 
carried  out  in  the  illumination  of  Festival  Hall,  the  Colon- 
ade,  and  the  flanking  Pavilions.  Three  distinct  electnca 
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AGAINST  THE  STREAM 

Adolph  Petzold 


circuits  were  provided,  one  each  for  the  yellow,  emerald- 
green  and  red  lights.  Each  color  was  lighted  for  fifteen 
minutes  at  a  time,  slowly  dying  out,  to  be  supplanted  by 
another  color,  as  slowly  “brought  up.”  One  would  suppose 
that  little  or  no  impression  would  result  from  an  exposure 
while  the  red  lights  were  burning,  yet  I  have  it  from < one  of 
the  foremost  photographers  of  the  country  that  three  num¬ 
bered  negatives,  equally  exposed  on  the  different  colors, 
could  not  be  told  apart  after  development.  At  the  same 
time,  reference  to  Fig.  5,  which  shows  the  facade  of  the 
Palace  of  Electricity,  will  disclose  the  fact  that  alternate 


5.  East  Facade.  Palace  of  Eletricity  and  Festival  Hall 
lights  in  the  festoons  (and  they  were  red  lamps)  did  not 
make  much  of  an  impression  on  the  plate.  The  green, 
however,  was  almost  as  actinic  as  the  yellow. 

As  no  restriction  was  placed  upon  the  use  of  small  hand- 
cameras,  they  were  everywhere  to  be  seen,  and  millions  of 
exposures  were  made,  many  of  them  being  at  night.  Not 
one  operator  in  a  hundred  had  any  idea  of  the  proper  expo¬ 
sure,  and  I  saw  not  a  few  snap-shots  taken,  where,  with  the 
lens  used,  ten  minutes  at  full  opening  would  not  have  been 
excessive.  As  tripods  were  not  allowed,  every  imaginable 
subterfuge  was  resorted  to — in  some  instances  the  operator 
held  his  camera  against  his  body  for  ten  minutes,  and  upon 
development  probably  wondered  why  the  result  was  a  la 
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Stieglitz.  Literally  hundreds  had  no  horror  of  distortion, 
for  in  daylight,  as  well  as  at  night,  it  was  no  frequent  thing 
to  see  a  box  tipped  at  an  angle  of  fifteen  degrees  in  an 
attempt  to  cover  Festival  Hall  from  a  nearby  point.  Many 
pictures  including  the  lagoons  were  taken  with  no  thought 
of  the  havoc  created  by  the  lights  on  the  electric  launches 
that  swept  by — the  easiest  way  out  of  that  difficulty  was  to 
wait  until  a  scurry  of  rain  sent  the  boats  flying  into  shelter 
under  the  bridges,  or  until  an  hour  when  business  was  so 
dull  that  only  two  or  three  were  running.  About  the  only 


6.  Festival  Hall.  Main  Cascade  and  one  of  the  Fountains. 
difficulty  I  experienced  was  when  a  too  inquisitive  country 
bumkkin,  in  his  endeavors  to  see  what  was  going  on  inside 
of  the  box,  “via  lens,”  would  disarrange  the  setting  of  the 
camera  or  tripod,  in  which  case  it  was  a  case  of  “try  again.  ” 
I  might  add  that  I  used  two  Goerz  lenses,  one  a  Series 
III  of  9^ -inch  focus,  the  other  a  6-inch  of  the  same  series. 


7.  Bird’s-eye  View  of  St.  Louis  Exposition  by  Night. 
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A  FAVORITE  OCCUPATION.  rev.  E.  G.  Watts. 


First  American  Photographic  Salon. 

By  Curtij  "Bell. 


NDOUBTEDLY  the  most  important  event 
of  the  past  year  was  the  First  American 
Photographic  Salon.  In  magnitude  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  kind  has  ever  even  approached 
it,  and  its  artistic  importance  is  generally 
conceded  by  the  highest  authorities  in  all 
sections  of  the  United  States.  It  is  likely  that  never  in  the 
world  has  there  been  a  photographic  exhibition  containing 
so  many  masterpieces,  nor  of  so  high  a  general  average. 
Every  phase  of  art,  from  the  delicacy  of  poetic  sentiment 
through  the  realism  of  academic  manner  to  the  richness 
and  mystery  of  the  tonal  school  was  here  represented  in  its 
very  highest  expression. 

Between  75,000  and  100,000  people  attended  the  Salon 
in  New  York,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Portland,  Oregon,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  there 
can  be  no  question  that  a  very  great  number  were  for  the 
first  time  interested  in  photography  by  this  comprehensive 
and  attractive  exhibition  of  the  world’s  best  works. 

The  American  Salon  was  organized,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  a  representation  of  modish  and  clever  work 
for  the  enjoyment  of  a  select  few,  but  to  advance  the  real 
interests  of  photography  by  a  selection  of  the  gems  of  all 
the  photographic  “schools”  of  permanent,  enduring  work, 
chosen  by  the  highest  authority  in  judgment  of  art ,  and 
shown  to  (ill  who  could  be  induced  to  take  an  interest  thei  ein. 
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STUDY  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE. 


J.  Edward  Greene. 


The  Passaic  and  Its  Falls. 

By  Charles  Leonard-Siuart.— Illustrated from  Photographs  by  the  Author. 


HEN  in  New  York  don’t  fail  to  visit  the 
iPM  V-rfVypi  Passaic  Falls  at  Paterson,  New  Jersey;” 
(^V/\  V.  Vft!  then  in  a  convincing  tone,  “  Really,  second 
only  to  Niagara  in  the  East.  This  com¬ 
ment  was  overheard  last  year  while  at  the 
depot  at  Niagara  Falls  City,  N,  Y. ,  await¬ 
ing  an  eastbound  express,  after  a  three  days  sight-seeing 
sojourn  around  that  famous  cataract  and  vicinity. 

The  Passaic  item,  however,  could  not  be  substantiated 
by  any  personal  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  New  Yoik 
listener.  A  sluggish,  muddy  stream  winding  through 
swamps  between  Jersey  City  and  Newark,  visualized  itself 
on  the  mind,  with  the  redeeming  feature  of  a  reminiscent 
glimpse  near  Arlington  of  a  picturesque  stretch,  blotted 
again  by  the  memory  of  an  uninteresting  path-bounded 
reach  seen  from  the  train  when  passing  through  Paterson. 

Later  inquiries  among  a  large  circle  of  metropolitan 
acquaintances  failed  to  corroborate  the  overheard  eulog\  , 
in  fact,  the  ignorance  or  indifference  in  regard  to  the  scenic 
wonder  was  marked;  including  a  New  York-Patersonian 
with  large  milling  interests,  not  a  single  friend  questioned 
had  ever  seen  it,  some  even  had  not  heard  of  it;  one 
acquaintance  volunteered  the  pessimistic  information  that 
a  friend  of  his  knew  a  man  who  said  the  falls  was  “a  mere 
dribble  over  a  ledge  of  rock  into  a  rift. 

Photographic  views  were  then  sought  and  found  want¬ 
ing  until  a  reference  to  The  American  Annual  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  for  1899,  p.  27,  revealed  Vernon  Royle's  artistic 
“top”  picture.  Encyclopedic  research  was  more  fruitful, 
yielding  some  ancient  information,  which  condensed, 
informs  the  reader  that  the  Passaic  River  rises  in  Mendham, 
Morris  County,  N.  J.,  north  of  Basking  Ridge,  and  after  a 
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circuitous  course  of  90  miles,  south  by  north,  northwest,  and 
again  southward,  during  which  it  forms  part  of  the  natural 
boundaries  of  various  counties,  finds  an  outlet  in  Newark 
Bay.  The  river  is  noted  for  the  scenic  beauties  along  its 
course,  and  at  Paterson,  the  “Lyons  of  America,”  so  called 
from  the  number  of  its  silk  mills,  descends  in  a  cataract 
having  a  fall  of  75  feet,  and  a  perpendicular  leap  of  50  feet, 
affording  immense  power  which  is  utilized  by  means  of  dams 
connected  with  races  that  run  through  the  manufacturing 
district,  and  supply  the  mills  along  its  course. 

Furthermore,  it  added,  raising  the  smile  ironical  in  view 


of  the  knowledge-seeking  experiences  above  related,  “as 
one  of  the  natural  wonders  of  the  State,  the  cataract  is 
largely  visited  by  tourists.”  Other  interesting  information 
connected  with  the  river  was,  that  with  its  affluents  above 
Pateison  the  Ramapo,  TV  anaque,  and  the  Pequannock  with 
the  Ringwood,  uniting  to  form  the  Pompton  River,  and  the 
Rockaway  with  its  tributary,  the  Whippany — all  drain  the 
beautiful  Orange  and  Ramapo  Mountains,  and  yield  at  a 
minimum  of  200  feet  above  the  sea  314,400,000  gallons  of 
water  daily,  available  for  the  supply  of  northern  New  Jersey 
cities. 

More  modern  data  was  connected  with  the  sewage  pollu¬ 
tion  which  from  Paterson  downward  has  destroyed  the 
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historically  famous  angling,  boating,  and  bathing  facilities  of 
the  Passaic,  and  marred  the  attractiveness  of  its  picturesque 
banks  as  sites  for  country  residences,  the  long  line  of  hand¬ 
some  but  deserted  dwellings  on  its  shores  bearing  silent 
and  reproachful  evidence  thereto.  The  purification  scheme 
which  for  years  has  agitated  the  cities  along  its  course 
seems  “simply”  destined  however  to  send  the  evil  faithei 
afield  to  the  detriment  of  Newark  and  New  York  Bays, 
when  it  would  have  been  so  easy  to  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  experience  to  be  gained  from  the  scientific  systems  of 
sewage  disposal  on  a  financial  accruing  basis  adopted  by 


No.  2.  .  . 

Berlin,  Paris,  London  and  other  large  European  cities. 

Still,  municipal  economic  blundering  bears  but  a  discursive 
though  knowledge-acquiring  relation  to  a  photographic 
pleasure  jaunt;  let  us  then  “return  to  our  mutton,”  as  the 
schoolboy  translated  the  famous  French  dictum. 

From  the  water  supply  statistics  above  quoted,  coupled 
with  the  casual  and  unsolicited  Niagara  testimonial,  it  was 
inferred  that  a  large  volume  of  water — something  more  than 
a  dribble — should  be  pouring  over  the  falls  at  Paterson,  and 
that  while  a  source  of  pleasure  to  bygone  generations  of 
tourists,  the  cataract  now  was  evidently  much  neglected 
by  the  average  sight-seeker. 

Resolving  to  be  no  longer  in  the  category  of  the  ‘  ‘metro- 
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politan  untraveled  ”  in  regard  to  the  New  jersey  wonder, 
one  fine  Saturday  afternoon,  leaving  Harlem,  Manhattan, 
a  landing  was  made  on  the  Jersey  coast  at  the  Fort  Lee 
ferry  station.  Wishing  to  view  the  country  leisurely,  there 
a  universal  automobile  —  otherwise  a  trolley  car  —  was 
boarded.  It  was  a  delightful  journey  climbing  up  the  Pali¬ 
sades  through  the  tastefully  laid  out  park,  descending  into 
the  vast  meadow  lands  beyond,  traversing  picturesque 


No.  3. 


Hackensack,  and  catching  a  glimpse  en  passant  of  artistic 
Areola,  which  occasioned  a  special  journey  two  weeks  later 
for  pictures  of  that  neighborhood.  Four  nickel  fares  at 
length  brought  us  to  our  destination,  the  city  named  after 
Gov.  William  Paterson,  when  settled  in  1791,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  versatile  and  ill-starred  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton,  by  a  $1,000,000  cotton  manufacturing  company,  formed 
to  utilize  the  power  afforded  by  the  falls.  Notwithstanding 
its  notoriety  in  recent  years  from  “visitations”  by  water, 
wind,  fire  and  crime,  the  latter  including  anarchical  fame 
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and  mayoralty  embezzlement,  the  impression  occasioned  by 
this,  a  first  “stop-off”  visit  was  favorable.  The  public  and 
commercial  building's  which  have  risen  from  the  ruins  left 
by  cyclone  and  fire,  the  handsome  stores,  trolley-lined 
and  asphalted  avenues  and  streets,  would  grace  any  metro¬ 
polis. 

Following  instructions,  near  the  City  Hall,  seats  were 
taken  in  a  Totawa  car,  and  a  descent  made  at  Maple 
Street.  Here  the  surroundings  were  sordid  and  depressing. 
Frame  dwelling  houses  of  a  mean  order,  and  in  want  of 
fresh  paint,  line  a  badly  built  down  grade  street,  leading  to 
a  small  ill-kept  park  surrounding  the  falls. 


No.  4. 

But  the  cataract  !  Was  that  disappointing  ?!!!!!  Judge 
from  the  exclamation  points,  while  the  camera  products 
exhibit  beauties  which  rise  superior  to  verbal  description, 
and  conjure  visions  of  what  the  locality  must  have  looked 
like  in  its  primitive  and  Amerind  haunted  condition.  See 
picture  No.  i.  Here  was  no  “mere  dribble,  but  the 
accumulated  hill  waters  with  a  magnificent  sweep  bending 
under  a  distant  bridge,  flowing  over  an  imposing  dam 
(picture  5),  and  hastening  in  bubbling  rapids,  and  smooth, 
treacherous  looking,  glassy  side  shoots  to  a  superb  and  tur- 
bulently  boiling  leap  over  an  irregular,  sei  rated  ridge  of 
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green-stone  trap  rock.  Thence  they  plunged  down  a  fifty 
feet  dip  into  a  narrow,  transversal  chasm  or  ravine,  rifted 
diagonally  across  the  bed  of  the  river,  the  miniature  abyss 
seething  with  the  pouring,  roaring,  breaking  waters,  which 
dashed  aloft  clouds  of  spray  and  mist  tinted  by  the  inevitable 
rainbow  and  almost  equalling  the  phenomena  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Falls  at  Niagara.  Raising  an  umbrella,  a  break  was 
made  through  the  mist  for  the  picturesque  bridge  spanning 
the  ravine  where  picture  No.  2  was  snapped.  The  natural 
beauties  all  around  were  so  superior  to  anything  that  had 
been  anticipated,  that  the  many  traces  of  mankind’s  mean 
presence  were  overlooked.  Skirting  the  precipitous  edge  of 


the  vast,  circular  pool  into  which  the  waters  flow  sideways 
from  the  ravine — as  if  to  rest  for  a  few  moments  after  their 
mad  plunge  before  resuming  a  wild  and  rapid  course  onward 
to  the  city— an  advantageous  position  was  sought  above  the 
bathing  place  built  in  the  pool,  and  here  picture  No.  3  was 
taken.  It  shows  the  pool,  bridge,  ravine  and  falls.  That 
bridge  evoked  reminiscences  (encyclopedic)  of  Sam  Patch 
who  early  in  last  century  made  a  reputation  for  diving  feats 
by  leaping  from  the  bridge  spanning  the  Passaic  Falls  a 
distance  of  80  or  90  feet.  He  afterwards  made  a  leap  of 
more  than  half  the  height  of  the  falls  at  Niagara,  but  lost 
his  life  at  twenty-two  years  of  age  when  diving  125  feet  at 


the  Genesee  Falls,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1829.  An  employe 
of  the  bathing  house  informed  us  that  many  of  the  mill  lads, 
think  little  of  doing  the  Passaic  leap  nowadays,  although 
occasionally  the  body  of  some  luckless  diver  is  found  at  the 
end  of  the  gorge  usually  a  week  later.  Picture  No.  4  taken 
from  the  same  spot  looking  northward  shows  pool,  bathing 
place,  the  gorge  and  rapids  below  the  falls,  with  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  Paterson  smokestacks,  and  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors’ 
monument  crowning  the  lofty  rock  promontory  which  but¬ 
tresses  the  falls,  and  sloping  for  some  distance  in  a  gradual 
elevation,  dominates  Paterson  at  the  outlet  of  the  gorge. 
Picture  No.  5  shows  the  dam  above  the  falls  with  part  of 
the  park. 

In  a  small  stone  building  overlooking  the  cataract,  a 
civil  and  intelligent  park  keeper  gave  the  information  that 
in  dry  summers,  the  flow  of  water  diminishes  considerably, 
and  when  diverted  for  the  mill  races,  is  scarcely  sufficient 
to  supply  the  power  needed,  so  that  many  mills  have 
installed  auxiliary  steam  power.  At  such  times  the  falls 
degenerates  into  “a  mere  dribble  ”  (corroborating  previous 
information),  but  even  then  the  narrow,  rocky  chasm-ravine 
is  well  worth  exploration  in  waterproofs  for  the  wonderful 
water  worn  formations  presented.  With  the  wet  July  of 
1905,  the  flow  was  as  ample  as  ever  had  been  known  and, 
he  added  “you  are  fortunate  in  seeing  the  falls  under  the 
best  conditions.”  We  agreed  with  him. 


Edgar  A.  Cohen. 
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“ SUNDAY ” 

\V.  and  G.  Parrish 


PraecticaJ  Formvileve  for 
Plectes,  Pampers,  Etc. 


Pyro. 


SEED  PLATES. 

By  Weight. 


Pure  water 

Pyro . 

Oxalic  acid. 

Pure  water. 

B. 

Seed’s  C.  P. 

sulphite  of  soda  . 

Pure  water. 

c. 

Seed  s  C.  P. 

carbonate  of  soda 

A . 

Pure  water 

By  Hydrometer  Test. 

Bure  water. 

A. 

Pyro .  . 

Oxalic  acid .  "  ,nui' 

B. 

Seed’s  sulphite  soda  solution.. 

Seed  s  carbonate  soda  solution 

A  . 

B . 

Pure  water  . 

1  oz. 

Factor  12. 

In  very  cold  dark  rooms  use  5  ounces  of  water.  In  hot  weather  use 
°Sneeha°lf  mmS  Jg  P^es  use  18  ou°nces of  water 

best  printers  ha  ^ 

??da  in  solution  does  not  keep  well.  Solutions  over  one 
month  old  should  not  be  expected  to  be  full  strength  if  not  made  with 
pure  water  and  kept  in  well  stoppered  bottles.  ?  WUh 

Hydrometers  are  seldom  uniform.  For  this  reason  it  is  host  to 
ascertain  the  reading  of  your  instrument  by  making  up  solutions  bv 

r/cfv  taT  so^s  n°tingth/  readiQg-  make  future  solufion?  accorZgl/ 
pow/er  US6d’  teS‘  with  «ood  clear  “-vstais  free  from 
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Eikonogen=Hydrochinon. 

By  Weight. 

A. 

Pure  water . 

Seed's  C.  P.  sulphite  of  soda . 

♦Eikonogen . . . 

Hydrochinon . 

B. 

Pure  water . 

Seed's  C.  P.  carbonate  soda . 

Use 

A . 

. . 


48  oz . 

2  oz. 
240  gr. 
60  gr. 


16  oz. 
2  oz. 


3  oz. 
1  oz. 


By  Hydrometer  Test. 


A. 

Seed’s  C.  P.  sulphite  of  soda  solution . test  20, 

*Eikonogen . . 

Hydrochinon . 


48  oz. 
240  gr . 
60  gr. 


B. 


Use 


Seed’s 


carbonate  soda  solution .  test  50  dg. 


A  .  3  oz. 

g;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;; .  toz. 

*If  more  concentrated  developer  is  desired  in  order  to  s  ecu  tern  o  re  contrast,  the 
the  water  in  solution  A  may  be  reduced  to  32  ounces.  Use  boiling  water  in  making  up  this 
developer  In  cold  weather  a  little  glycerine  could  also  be  added  to  prevent  precipitation. 


(Factor  12.) 

For  double-coated  plates  add  4  ounces  of  pure  water.  Use  more 
water  in  hot  weather. 


Hetol- Hydrochinon. 


By  Weight. 


Use 


A. 


T» 

. . .  120  gr. 

Seed’s  C.  P.  sulphite  of  soda... . 

_  2  oz. 

B. 

.  16  oz. 

Seed’s  C.  P.  carbonate  of  soda . 

.  2  oz. 

.  4oz. 

.  1  oz. 

4  oz . 

By  Hydrometer  Test. 

A. 

B. 

Seed’s  carbonate  soda  solution . .  •  •  -test  50  dg. 

Use  .  4oz. 

o . !!! .  i  oz. 

Pure  water .  .  4  oz. 


Ortol. 


(Factor  15.) 


A. 

Pure  water . 

Potassium  meta-bisulphite . 

Ortol . 


B. 

Pure  water . 

Seed’s  C.  P.  sulphite . 

Seed’s  C.  P.  carbonate . 

Use  equal  parts  of  A  and  B. 


24  oz. 
9i'grr. 
180  gr. 


24  oz. 
1  oz. 
1  oz. 


(Factor  11.) 

Plain  Fixing  Bath. 

By  Weight. 

Pure  water . . 

H  y  . . 


16  oz. 
4  oz. 


By  Hydrometer  Test. 

Hydrometer . 

Do  not  use  a  discolored  bath. 


.test.  *0dg. 


at  i  If  a ^colored  bath.  Plates  should  be  left  in  fixing  bath 

t  least  double  the  time  it  takes  whiteness  to  disappear  This  bath 
must  be  made  fresh  every  day. 


Acid  Fixing  Bath. 


By  Weight. 


Pure  water . 

A. 

Hypo . 

Seed  s  C.  P.  sulphite 

Pure  water . 

of  soda .  9 

B. 

Chrome  Alum.. 

Sulphuric  acid  C.  P 

By  Hydrometer  Test. 

A. 

Hypo . .  un 

Sedd  s  sulphite. . . . 

B. 

Chrome  alum . 

Sulphuric  acid  C  P. 

while7timWChAraSd1vre  Th-irhlytJiSSOlved’  fen  P°ur  B  int°  A  slowly 
ime  stirring  A  rapidly.  This  bath  remains  clear  and  fixes  clean  after 

long-continued  use.  but  should  be  replaced  as  soon  as  it  becomes 

nvnoUStptat  NehermatuemiPtr  t0  restore  a  sPent  bath  by  adding  more 

SneS  to  disappear6  ‘  “  bath  at  ,east  double  the  time  it  takes 

If  negatives  remain  20  to  30  minutes  in  this  bath  the  film  will 

iS  1  P-t  advantage  in  summePwSS 

wasning  orten  softens  the  film.  In  hot  weather  fresh  fixino-  ha  the 

Sh-uUldff!e  m^G  ^P  more  frequently.  By  fixing  longer  less  washing- 
on  ?u*ce;.  15  minutes  in  running  water  is  enough  ifg plates  have  been 
30  minutes  m  a  fresh,  quick-working  fixing  bath.  P 
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Weights. 

The  ounce  avoirdupois  (437^  grains)  is  the  one  used. 

The  quantities  given  in  formulae  are  mostly  divisible  by  4.  if  smaller 
quantities  of  developer  are  desired.  The  following  approximate  metric 
equivalents  may  be  used  : 

16  oz.  (fluid) .  .  500  cc. 

1  oz.  (weight) .  S'1111  ■ 

60  grains .  ■*  Srm 

Developers  for  Black-Tone  Transparency  and  Lantern  Plates. 

Metol-Hydro  Developer. 

A. 

.  1 6  oz . 

' .  30  gr. 

.  30  gr . 

.  130  gr. 

. .  10  gr. 


B. 

.  ..  130  gr 

Use  Seed's  or  dry  sodas.  Crystal  sodas  may  be  substituted  by  using 
twice  the  weight  given  above.  To  develop  use  equal  parts  of  A  and  B. 
Developer  should  be  about  70  degrees  F.,  and  can  be  used  repeatedly , 
but  should  be  discarded  as  soon  as  discolored,  as  it  then  will  stam  the 
film . 

Developer  for  Warmer  Toned  Blacks. 


Pure  water  .. 

Metol  . 

Hydrocbinon 
Sulphite  soda 
C  itric  acid 


A. 


_  l6oz. 

B. 

.  16  oz. 

Use  equal  parts  of  A  and  B.  . 

To  make  a  lantern  slide  by  contact,  if  a  16  c,  p.  electric  lamp  is  used, 
the  exposure  for  a  medium  dense  negative  should  be  about  5  seconds  at 
a  distance  of  2  feet  from  the  light.  With  the  metol-hydro  developer  the 
image  will  appear  in  about  10  seconds,  and  development  will  be  com¬ 
plete  in  from  30  to  40  seconds,  according  to  density  desired. 

If  the  warm  tone  developer  is  used,  expose  somewhat  longer  than 
for  the  metol-hydro.  Temperature  of  developer  should  be  from  70 
to  75  degrees  F. 


Fixing  Bath. 

A. 

Pure  water . 

Hypo . 

Sulphite  of  soda . . 


64  oz. 

1  lb. 

2  oz. 


B. 

Pure  water . .  02  • 

Chrome  alum .  az- 

Sulphuric  acid  C.P .  1  dr- 

While  stirring  A  vigorously,  pour  in  B.  This  bath  keeps  well.  The 
chrome  alum  bath,  recommended  for  our  regular  plate,  can  also  be  used. 
Leave  plate  in  bath  a  few  minutes  after  all  white  has  disappeared  trom 
back.  Wash  well,  and  then  wipe  gently  with  a  wad  of  wet  absorbent 
cotton. 
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STANLEY  DRY  PLATES. 


Formula  for  Developer. 


No.  1. — Alkaline  Solution. 


Pure  Water  (fluid) . 

80  oz. 

6  oz. 

6  oz. 

Sulphite  of  soda  (crystals) . 

Carbonate  of  soda  (crystals) 

.(Troy) 

(Troy) 

No.  2. — Pyro  Solution. 
Water . 

Sulphuric  acid . 

Pyro . 

.(  Troy) 

1  oz. 

For  use  mix  the  No.  1  and  No.  2  in  equal  parts. 

I  o  make  the  same  developer  with  hydrometer  test  : 


Carbonate  of  soda  (hydrometer  test  40°) .  40  oz. 

Sulphite  of  scda  (hydrometer  test  40°) .  40  oz. 


Mix  the  two  for  alkaline  solution  and  use  pyro  solution  as  above, 
increasing  the  pyro  gives  greater  intensity;  diminishing  it.  less. '  If 
devel°PeVs  *?sed  the  second  time,  the  negatives  become  more 
intense  and  develop  more  slowly  after  the  first,'  so  that  a  longer 
exposure  is  required  if  old  developer  is  used.  The  temperature  of  the 
de7f°P|0r  *  °f  great  importance.  In  cold  weather  it  should  be  from 
00  to  <5  .  In  hot  weather  from  60°  to  65°. 


rietol-Hydrochinon  Developer. 

No.  1. 

Water . 

Metoi . 

-  Hydrochinon.  . . .  .  . 

Sodium  sulphite  (crystals)' . .... .' . . . 

No.  2. 

Water  . 

Sodium  carbonate  (crystals) . 

Hydrometer  Test; 

No.  1. 

Sodium  sulphite  solution,  to  test  15 

Metoi . 

Hydrochir.on . . 


16  oz. 
30  gr. 
30  gr. 
240  gr. 


10  oz. 
120  gr. 


16  oz. 
30  gr. 
30  gr. 


No.  2. 

Sodium  corbonate  solution  to  test  15. 

For  use,  take  one  part  No.  1,  one  part  No.  2,  and  two  parts  water. 


EASTMAN’S  DRY  PLATES. 


Pyro  Developer. 


No.  1. 

Distilled  or  good  well  water . 

Sulphite  soda  (crystals) . 

Pyrogallic  acid . 

Sulphuric  acid . 


No.  2. 

Water . 

Sodium  carbonate  (crystal,). . 


16  oz. 

4  oz. 

1  oz. 

10  drops. 


16  oz. 
4  oz. 
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To  develop  take 

No.  1 .  I  oz- 

No.  2  . .  f  oz. 

Water  ...  .  °  oz* 

In  warm  weather,  use  more  water  ;  in  cold,  less.  For  Non-Hala¬ 
tion  Plates,  use  16  ozs.  water  instead  of  8  ozs. 


MetoHHydrochinon  Developer. 

No.  1. 

Water . 

Metol  . 

Hydrochinon  . 

Sodium  sulphite  (crystals) . 

No.  2. 


Water . 

Sodium  carbonate  (Crystals) 

To  develop  take 

No.  l . 

No.  2  . 

Water . 


16  oz. 
30  gr. 
30  gr. 
2-10  gr. 


10  oz. 
12u  gr. 


1  oz. 

1  oz. 

2  oz. 


Acid  Fixing  Bath. 

A. 

Water .  . . 

Hypo . 

Sulphite  of  soda  ^crystals) . 


96  oz. 
21b. 
4  oz. 


B. 


Water . 

Chrome-alum 
Sulphuric  acid 


32  oz. 
2  oz. 
Vi  OZ. 


Pour  B  into  A,  while  stirring  A  rapidly.  As  the  chrome-alum 
dissolves  slowly  a  stock  solution  of  B  should  be  kept  on  hand. 


Summer  Fixing  Bath. 

In  hot  weather  the  best  prevention  from  softening  of  the  film  is  to 
make  a  fresh  Hypo  bath  each  day  just  before  it  is  needed.  . 

After  development,  wash  negative  half  a  minute  and  immerse  in 
clear  saturated  solution  of  alum  five  minutes,  rinse,  and  fix  in 


Hypo. 

Water 


4  oz. 
16  oz. 


Note  Following. — The  developer  should  be  kept  as  close  to  the 
temperature  of  65°  F.  as  possible.  See  that  your  stock  solutions  are 
kept  in  well  stoppered  bottles.  .  ,  _  „ 

A  smaller  quantity  of  sulphite  of  soda  in  developer  will  produce  a 
warmer  tone,  a  larger  quantity,  a  gray  or  bluish  black  tone. 


STANDARD  DRY  PLATES. 


To  Develop.— Development  should  not  be  commenced  until  the 
eyes  are  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  light  of  the  dark-room  As  you 
flow  the  developer  over  the  plate,  commence  to  count  seconds  0-1-2-3, 
etc  Note  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  high-lights  of  the  image 
and  multiply  this  time  by  the  factor  of  the  developer  you  are  using. 
Different  developers  have  different  factors.  The  factor  for  the  Sta 
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dard  Dry  Plate  Pyro  Developer  is  12;  the  image  on  a  normally  exposed 
plate  with  the  developer  at  70  degrees  F.  generally  appears  in  20  sec^ 
onds,  20  x  12=240.  At  the  end  of  240  seconds  (4  min.),  including  the 
20  seconds  before  the  image  appeared,  development  will  be  completed. 
The  high-lights  of  an  over-exposed  plate  will  appear  quicker,  and  those 
of  an  under-exposed  plate  slower,  than  those  of  a  normally-exposed 
plate.  As  soon  as  development  is  completed,  rinse  the  plate  free  from 
developer  and  place  it  in  the  fixing  bath.  While  any  normal  developer 
will  work  well  with  this  system,  we  give  those  which  we  have  Used  : 

Pyro  Development  Formula. 

A. 

Water...  .  32  oz. 

Oxalic  acid .  20  err 

pvr° . 1  oz! 


B. 

Sodium  carbonate  (crystals) .  4  oz. 

(If  dry  carbonate  or  sulphite  is  used  take  only  one-half  the  weivht  ) 

Water .  16  oz 

(Hydrometer  test  40.) 


c. 


Sodium  sulphite  (crystals) .  3  oz 

Water  .  16  oz! 


When  making  solution  A,  dissolve  the  acid  in  the  water  and  then 
add  the  pyro. 


To  develop  Standard  extra  or  Imperial  portrait,  take: 


A  . 

B  .  . 

c . 

Water . . 

(Development  factor  is  12.) 


2  oz. 

1  oz. 
1  oz. 
6  oz. 


To  develop  Orthonon  Plates,  take: 

A . 

B .  . 

c . I!’!!!!.!!!"!'!!!!!! 

Water .  !  !  ....  .. 

(Development  factor  is  12.) 


2  oz. 
1  oz. 
1  oz. 
12  oz. 


The  oevelopment  of  the  Orthonon  is  the  same  as  with  the  ordinary 
plate,  except  that  more  water  is  added,  making  the  process  of  develop¬ 
ment  much  slower.  Diluting  the  developer  is  necessary  so  that  the 
action  will  not  be  too  severe  on  the  upper  film  before  the  developer  has 
had  time  to  penetrate  through  to  the  under  one.  It  is  necessary  that 
both  film  should  develop  simultaneously. 

To  obtain  greater  or  less  contrast  than  the  normal  factor  will  give 
it  has  been  customary  to  increase  or  decrease  the  factor.  A  plan  which 
has  some  advantages  over  this  method  is  to  add  to,  or  deduct  from,  the 
time  of  appearance,  as  the  case  may  require,  and  use  the  same  factor, 
for  instance,  with  our  pyro  developer,  whose  factor  is  12,  if  the  high¬ 
lights  appeared  in  20  seconds;  for  more  contrast  call  it,  say,  22  seconds 
and  for  less  contrast  take  a  lower  number,  say  18  seconds. 

If  the  plates  are  known  to  be  over-exposed,  add  to  each  ounce  of 
the  developer  before  development  two  or  more  drops  of  the  following 
bromide  solution  and  develop  for  a  length  of  time  equal  to  that  which 
it  would  take  to  develop  it  in  a  normal  developer,  plus  the  time  it  takes 
tor  the  image  to  appear  in  the  “bromide  developer.” 

For  example,  if  with  a  normal  developer  the  high-lights  appeared 
m  lo  seconds,  development  would  be  completed  in  15  x  12  =  180  seconds  ■ 
but  if  on  the  over-exposed  plate  in  the  developer  to  which  the  bromide 
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has  been  added  the  high-lights  did  not  appear  until  60  seconds,  devel¬ 
opment  would  be  completed  in  180  +  60  =  240  seconds. 

This  method  of  developing  over-exposures  I  believe  will  be  found 
to  be  an  improvement  on  the  orthodox  method  of  adding  bromide  and 
developing  for  the  same  length  of  time  as  without  bromide.  It  is  to  a 
certain  extent  self-compensating,  especially  where  considerable  more 
than  two  drops  of  bromide  solution  to  the  ounce  is  used ;  for  the  more 
bromide  is  added  the  longer  will  be  the  image  in  appearing,  and  the 
length  of  time  of  development  will  be  increased  correspondingly. 
Where  two  drops  or  less  of  the  bromide  solution  are  used  to  each  ounce 
of  developer  it  is  equally  good  to  develop  for  the  same  length  of  time 
it  would  take  to  develop  the  plate  if  no  bromide  had  been  added. 

D. 

Potassium  bromide 
Water . 

For  those  who  like  a  Metol  Hydro  developer  we  give  the  following: 


Water  .  16  oz. 

Sodium  sulphite  (crystals) .  1  oz. 

Metol . 30  gr. 

Hydrochinon .  60  gr. 

Potassium  bromide .  10  gr. 

Sodium  carbonate  (crystals) .  1  oz. 


If  the  dry  carbonate  or  sulphite  is  used,  take  only  one-half  the 
weight. 

To  develop,  take  one  part  to  three  parts  water. 

Development  factor  is  10. 


1  oz. 
10  oz. 


Hydrochinon.— This  developer  is  recommended  for  over-exposed 


plates  : 


A. 


Water...  .  16  oz. 

Sodium  sulphite  (crystals) .  2  oz. 

Hydrochinon . 160  gr. 


B. 


Water . 

Sodium  carbonate  (crystals) 
Potassium  bromide  . 


16  oz. 
4  oz. 
80  gr. 


HAMMER  PLATES. 

The  quantity  of  sodium  sulphite  in  the  developer  must  be  regu¬ 
lated  to  produce  the  color  desired.  It  is  to  the  photographer’s  advan¬ 
tage,  when  using  Pyro  developer,  to  use  this  formula,  as  most  other 
formulae  call  for  more  Pyro  than  is  necessary  for  these  plates. 

Pyro  and  Soda.  By  weight. 

English  weights  -nt  -i 

and  measures.  ±. 

30  ounces  pure  water . 

5  ounces  sodium  sulphite  (crystals). . . 

2£  ounces  sodium  carbonate  (crystals) 

No.  2. 


24  ounces  pure  water . or  720  c.cm. 

15  grains  oxalic  acid  (dissolved)  . or  1  grm. 

And  then  add 

1  ounce  pyrogallic  acid . or  30  grm. 


Metric  weights 
and  measures. 

or  900  c  cm. 

.or  150  grm. 

.or  75  grm. 
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To  develop,  take 

1  ounce  of  Solution  No.  1 
%  ounce  of  Solution  No.  2 
6  to  8  ounces  pure  water. 


or  30  c  cm. 
or  15  c.cm. 
or  180  to  240  c.cm. 


More  water  may  be 
weather. 


used  in  warm  weather,  and  less  water  in  cool 


Pyro  Developer  with  Carbonate  of  Potash. 


English  weights  . 

and  measures.  JNo.  1. 

32  ounces  pure  water  . 

8  ounces  sodium  sulphite  (crystals), 
i  ounce  carbonate  of  potash  (dry).' 

No.  2. 

24  ounces  pure  water . 

15  grains  oxalic  acid  (dissolved  first) 
1  ounce  pyrogallic  acid  . 

To  develop,  take 

1  ounce  of  Solution  No.  1 . 

y2  ounce  of  Solution  No,  2 . 

6  to  8  ounces  of  pure  water . 


Metric  weights 
and  measures. 

.  or  960  c.cm. 
or  240  grm. 
or  30  grm. 


or  720  c.cm. 
•or  1  grm. 
or  30  grm. 


.or  30  c.cm. 
or  15  c  cm. 
or  180  to  240  c  cm. 


thir  the  Plf te  -is  f?1!^  develoPed  and  you  find  the  high  lights  too 

thm,  use  less  water  m  the  developer;  if  too  dense,  use  more  water. 


Pyr°  1f.nd  Soda-  .  Three  solutions  by  weight  and  by  hydrometer. 
deveWr  v ^a  15  better  suited  to  all  localities  than  is  a  two-solution 
cantn  il,eE  h  property  of  the  developer  being  separate,  the  user 
can  vary  the  quantity  of  either  to  meet  local  conditions.  The  water  in 
usSf  P  aT  1S  alkaline.; .  then  less  of  No.  2  carbonate  of  soda  should  be 
order  in  !.ndlca^e  th®  amount  that  should  be  used  in 

°  Produce  d®st  results.  In  cold  weather  the  carbonate  of 
oda  can  be  increased  a  little.  During  hot  weather  it  is  generally  best 
to  use  a  little  less  of  the  No.  2  solution,  for  if  the  temperature  is  very 
high  and  too  much  of  this  chemical  is  present,  the  user  will  destroy  the 
fion^SS  °f  hlS  plate:,  The  sulphite  being  in  a  separate  (No.  1)  solu- 
,  the  user  can  easily  modify  results  by  varying  the  proportion.  The 
water  m  some  localities  does  not  require  as  much  sulphite  as  in  others 
J®  / ast  enough  of  the  sulphite  solution  to  give  the  proper  printing 
color  to  the  negative  (just  a  trace  of  yellow).  P  g 


English  weights 

and  measures.  No.  1. 

15  ounces  pure  water . 

5  ounces  sulphite  of  soda  (crystals) 
Hydrometer  test  80° 


Metric  weights 
and  measures, 
or  450  c.cm. 
or  150  grm. 


No.  2. 

15  ounces  pure  water . 

ounces  carbonate  of  soda  (crvstaVsV 
Hydrometer  test  40° 


450  c.cm. 
75  grm. 


No.  3. 

24  ounces  pure  water . 

15  grains  oxalic  acid . . . 

1  ounce  pyrogallic  acid  _ .... 

To  develop,  take 


or  720  c.cm. 
or  1  grm. 
or  30  grm. 


y%  ounce  of  each,  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3, 
6  to  8  ounces  pure  water . 


•  or  15  c.cm 
or  180  to  240  c.cm. 


less  of  No  S3UnidCt^ai-nStr0ng  contrast"  of  ^  and  shadow,  use  a  little 
less  ot  .No.  d  and  a  little  more  water  than  usual. 
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If  the  subject  is  flat  and  lacking  in  contrast,  increase  the  amount 
of  No.  3  and  use  a  little  less  of  No.  2;  a  few  drops  of  bromide  solution 

will  be  beneficial.  . 

Keep  developing  solutions  cool  and  use  more  water  m  hot  weatner. 
Do  not  use  a  cold  developer  in  cold  weather.  The  water  may  be 
decreased  when  the  temperature  is  low.  . 

For  Non-Halation  (double-coated)  Plates,  use  about  one-third  more 
water ;  the  development  will  be  slower,  but  the  results  will  justify  the 
extra  time  spent  in  this  way. 


Pyro-HetoPTolidol  Developer. — “This  is  a  good  developer;  some 
think  it  has  no  equal.” — Eppert. 


No.  1. 

Sulphite  of  soda . testing  60 

No.  2. 

Ts  made  by  mixing  together  equal  quantities  of 

Carbonate  of  soda . testing  60° 

Carbonate  of  potash . testing  60 


No.  3. 


Water . 

Pyro . 

Meto) . 

Tolidol . 

Citric  acid . 

One  ounce  of  No.  1 


(sulphite testing  60°) 


.11  07. 

°z. 

120  gr. 
120  gr. 
60  gr, 


To  develop,  take 

Water . 

No.  1 . 

No.  2  ..... 
No.  3 . 


6  to  10  oz. 
y2  oz. 

M  oz. 

2  to  4  drm. 


During  the  warm  weather  leave  out  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  No.  2, 
using  the  carbonate  of  potash  (testing  60°  by  hydrometer )  alone. 


Metol  and  Hydrochinone  Developer. 

English  weights  "Mq  i 

and  measures. 

80  ounces  of  pure  hot  water . . . 

1  ounce  of  metol  . 

y%  ounce  of  hydrochinone  . 

6  ounces  of  sulphite  of  soda  (crystals).. 

No.  2. 

80  ounces  of  pure  water. . . 

5  ounces  ot  carbonate  of  soda  (crystals). 


Metric  weights 
and  measures. 

.or  2400  c.cm. 
or  30  grm. 

.or  4  grin. 

.or  180  grm. 


or  2400  c  cm. 
or  150  grm. 


To  develop,  take 

2  ounces  of  pure  water. 
1  ounce  of  Solution  No. 
1  ounce  of  Solution  No. 


. .  .or  60  c.cm. 

j  . or  30  c.cm. 

2  . .  .  .  . . or  30  c  cm. 


Eikonogen-Hydrochinone  Developer.  As  used  on  Hammer 
by  prominent  photographers.  Very  fine. 


English  weights  TSJ  0  1 

and  measures.  x 

64  ounces  pure  water ...  . 

1  ounce  of  eikonogen . 

*4  ounce  of  hydrochinone . 

2J  ounces  of  sulphite  of  soda  (crystals) 


Metric  weights 
and  measures. 

1920  c.cm. 

30  grm. 

4  grm. 

75  grm. 


Plates 
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No.  2. 


64  ounces  of  pure  water . or  1920  c. cm. 

2)4  ounces  of  carbonate  of  potash  (dry) . or  75  grm. 

To  develop,  take 

2  ounces  of  Solution  No.  1 . or  60  c.cm. 

1  ounce  of  Solution  No.  2 . or  30  c!cm 


And  old  developer  (solution  previously  used)  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  produce  best  results.  y 


Pyro 


and  Metol  Developer. 

English  weights  ,T  . 

and  measures.  IN  O.  1. 


57  ounces  of  pure  water . 

2)4  ounces  of  sulphite  of  soda  (crystals), 
1  ounce  of  metol . 


or 

,or 

.or 


Metric  weights 
and  measures. 
1710  c.cm. 

75  grm. 

30  grm. 


No.  2. 


57  ounces  of  pure  water . or  1710  c.cm. 

2)4  cuncesof  sulphite  of  soda  (crystals) . or  75  grm. 

)4  ounce  of  pvrogallic  acid  . or  8  grm. 

NO.  3. 

57  ounces  of  pure  water . 0r  1710  c.cm 

2)4  ounces  of  carbonate  of  potash . or  75  grm. 

To  develop,  take 

3  ounces  of  pure  water . or  90  c.cm. 

1  ounce  of  Solution  No.  1 . 0r  30  c.cm! 

1  ounce  of  Solution  No.  2 . ...or  30  c.cm! 

1  ounce  of  Solution  No.  3 .  .  .  or  30  c!cm 


This  developer  may  be  used  repeatedly,  by  adding  a  little  fresh  de¬ 
veloper  as  required. 

Keep  the  used  developer  in  a  separate  bottle.  It  combines  the  de¬ 
sirable  qualities  of  metol  and  pyro,  and  gives  an  ideal  negative. 


Acid  Fixing  Bath. 

Owing  to  the  quality  of  the  water  in  some  localities,  some  workmen 
prefer  an  acid  fixing  bath.  The  following  is  good  and  remains  clear 
(mix  m  order  given): 

Water  (about) .  120  oz. 

Sulphuric  acid .  3  dr. 

bulplnte  of  soda .  .  4  oz 

When  dissolved,  add 

Hyposulphite  of  soda .  2  15 

Water  to  make . 160  oz! 


Acid  Chrome-Alum  Fixing  Bath. 


This  kind  of  a  bath  has  been  in  use  for 
many  (mix  only  in  the  order  given) : 

Water  (about)  . 

Sulphuric  acid . .!!!!!! 

Sulphit  of  soda . .'.'.".".7.7.".”!! 

When  dissolved,  add 

Hyposulphite  of  soda . 


years  and  is  preferred  by 


100  oz. 

3  dr. 

4  oz. 


2  lb. 


Dissolve  and  then  add  chrome-alum  from  1  to  2  ounces,  previously 
dissolved  m  20  ounces  of  water.  Then  add  water  to  make  160  ounces. 
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CRAMER  PLATES. 


Pyro- Acetone  Developer. — Can  be  used  in  warm  climates  without 
ice.  Does  not  stain  the  hands. 

No.  1. 


1  20  oz. 


Pure  Water  .................  I  Hydrometer  test  80  q 

Cramer  s  dry  sulphite  of  soda  (  1  I  a  oz. 

Pyrogallic  acid . .  1  oz. 

(J4  oz.  of  Pyro  and  oz.  of  Edinol  may  be  used  in  place  of  1  oz.  Pyrogallic  acid.) 


Use  melted  ice  or  boiled  water  cooled  and  filtered. 

This  solution  works  best  while  fresh.  It  can  be  used  as  long  as 


it 


stays  clear. 

If  it  is  to  be  kept  a  long  time,  put  it  in  bottles,  quite  full  and  tightly 
corked,  to  prevent  discoloration. 

No.  2. 


Cramer’s  'liquid)  acetone. 
Water . 


1  oz. 
20  oz. 


For  use  mix  the  following  proportions  : 

No.  1 . . .  1  oz. 

No.  2 .  10  oz- 

Use  enough  developer  to  keep  the  plate  well  covered,  and  rock  the 
tray  gently  while  developing. 

While  plates  can  be  developed  in  succession  by  discarding  a  part 
cf  the  used  developer,  each  time,  and  making  it  up  to  the  original  bulk 
with  fresh. 

Do  not  keep  the  plate  out  of  the  developer,  too  long  when  examin¬ 
ing  it,  or  streaks  will  form. 

While  with  other  developers,  the  lights  appear  first  and  then  the 
shadows;  with  this  developer  they  appear  simultaneously  as  though  the 
plate  had  been  over-exposed,  but  by  continued  development,  the  lights 
gain  gradually  in  intensity,  and  as  soon  as  sufficiently  dense,  develop¬ 
ment  should  be  stopped.  _  . 

For  short  exposures  use  fresh  developer,  and,  if  negative  shows 
under-exposure,  transfer  it  without  rinsing  to  a  tray  containing  solution 
No.  2,  until  all  the  detail  is  out,  then  finish  developing  in  the  normal 
solution. 

The  development  of  over-exposed  plates  can  be  checked  by  the  use 
of  old  developer,  or  by  transferring  them  quickly  to  a  tray  containing 
a  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  (1  to  50),  and  then  back  to  normal 
developer. 

For  white  drapery,  place  the  plate  first  in  a  solution  of  bromide  of 
potassium  (1  to  50)  for  about  half  a  minute,  and  then,  without  rinsing, 
tiansfer  to  normal  developer, 

When  development  is  completed  rinse  the  negative  and  place  m  the 
acid  fixing  and  hardening  bath. 

If  negatives  turn  yellow  after  fixing  and  washing,  it  is  due  to 
decomposition  of  the  fixing  bath. 

Remedy  :  Make  up  a  new  bath. 


Pyro  Developer. 


A. 


Metric. 


Pare  Water 
Oxalic  acid. . . . 
Pyrogallic  acid 


16  oz .  640  c.cm. 

12  gr .  1  grin. 

1  oz .  40  grm. 


B. 

Pure  Water, .  16  oz . 640  c.cm. 

Cramer's  dry  sulphite  of  soda  ...  2  oz .  bO  grm. 

(Which  will  test  60°  by  hydrometer.) 

If  negatives  are  too  yellow  use  more  sulphite. 
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c. 


Pure  Water. .  16  oz .  640  c. cm. 

Cramer  s  dry  carbonate  of  soda. .  1  oz .  40  grm. 

(Which  will  test  30°  by  hydrometer.) 

If  Cramer’s  dry  carbonate  of  soda  is  used,  solution  C,  as  given 
above,  is  of  the  proper  strength.  When  other  brands  are  used  it  mav 
be  necessary  to  vary  the  strength  of  this  solution,  bearing  in  mind  that 
an  excess  of  carbonate  blocks  the  lights,  and  increases  contrasty. 

Mix  for  immediate  use  : 

u  .  1  t'Z 

(B .  I  oz. 

Water  (65°  to  70°'f  jo  oz! 

In  summer  the  developer  should  be  used  cooler  (about  60°  F  )  or 
with  more  wa'rer.  'h 

In  winter  it  should  be  used  warmer  (about  75°),  or  with  less  water. 

Cess  water  hastens  development  and  increases  contrast. 

More  water  slows  developmeut,  gives  less  contrast  and  is  better  for 
short  exposures. 


Edinol  Developer. 


A. 

Pure  Water . . . 

Cramer's  dry  sulphite  of  soda. . 


Edinol. 


B. 


Pure  Water 


For  use  : 


A  .... 
B  .... 
Water. 


Metric. 

3°  oz . 

.  900  c.cm. 

2  OZ . 

.  60  grm. 

hydrometer  j 

P4  oz. 

8  grm. 

.  1  OZ . 

.  30  grm. 

30  oz . 

. .  900  c.cm. 

4  oz  . 

.  120  grrri. 

hydrometer.) 

well. 


This  developer  can  be  used  several  times  in  succession,  and  keeps 


Contrast  Developer.— For  developing  over-exposed  plates. 

rmt  USnnU  a«an  adultli?-n  to  normal  developer  in  case  same  does 
fA°,  ,I°rk  w.lth  sufficient  brilliancy,  for  which  purpose  the  addition  of  a 
tew  drops  is  sufficient. 

Metric. 

Pure  Water .  ....  .  30  oz . 1,500  c.cm . 

Cramer  s  dry  sulphite  of  soda. . .  1  oz .  50  erm. 

(Which  will  test  16°  by  hydrometer.) 

Edinol . . .  . . .  100  gr.  lOgrm. 

Bromide  of  potassium . .  20  gr .  120  grm 

Carbonate  of  potassium .  oz .  25  grm! 

Use  full  strength. 

This  solution  can  be  used  repeatedly. 

rinC(rSQ^°nraPlateuSh?ws  over"exP°suie  in  the  normal  developer, 

tWln^  „„PiaCeJn-  th*?  dlsh  containing  the  contrast  developer  and 
develop  until  sufficiently  intense. 

Acid  Fixing  and  Hardening  Bath. 


Water  (1  gallon).  .  128  oz .  4  litre. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  32  oz .  1  kilo 

(Which  will  test  about  80°  by  hydrometer.) 
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B. 


Water . . .  32  oz.  - 

Cramer’s  dry  sulphite  of  soda....  3  oz . 

(Which  will  test  45Q  by  hydrometer  ) 

Sulphuric  acid  C  P .  J4  oz . 

Powdered  chrome  alum  .  2  oz . 


1  litre. 
90  grm. 

15  c.cm. 
60  grm. 


Note  :  Be  sure  to  mix  solution  B  exactly  in  given  proportions  and 


rotation.  ,  .  ,  , 

Always  pour  B  into  A  while  stirring  well.  If  this  is  not  done  pre¬ 
cipitation  will  take  place. 

During  the  cold  season  one-half  the  quantity  of  Solution  B  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  full  quantity  of  Solution  A. 

B  can  also  be  prepared  as  follows  :  Metric. 


Water .  32  oz .  1  litre. 

Potassium  metabisulphite .  3  oz .  90  grm. 

Powdered  chrome  alum . .  2  oz .  60  grm. 


This  bath  remains  clear  after  frequent  use,  does  not  discolor  the 
negatives,  and  hardens  the  film  to  such  a  degree  that  the  negatives  can 
be'Vashed  in  warm  water  and  dried  by  artificial  heat  if  necessary. 
They  should  be  left  in  the  bath  ten  to  twenty  minutes  after  the  bro¬ 
mide  of  silver  appears  to  have  been  dissolved  to  insure  permanency, 
freedom  from  stain  and  perfect  hardening. 

If  the  bath  becomes  exhausted  by  continued  use,  replace  it  by  a 


new  one. 


Plain  Fixing  Bath.  Metric. 

Water .  32  oz .  1  litre. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda .  8  oz .  250  grm. 

(Which  will  test  about  80°  by  hydrometer.) 

Do  not  use  the  bath  when  it  is  discolored,  it  must  be  made  fresh 
each  day. 


LUM1ERE  DRY  PLATES. 

Developer. 

Lumiere’s  Diamidophenol. 

Water . . . 1000  grms.  or  parts  32  oz. 

Anhydrous  sodium  sulphite. . .  .  30  “  1  oz. 

Diamidophenol .  5  “  1  IS  gr. 

Anhydrous  sodium  sulphite  may  be  substituted  for  twice  as  much 
sodium  sulphite  in  crystals. 

The  relative  proportion  of  sulphite  and  diamidophenol  may  be 
measured  in  volume  by  using  three  parts  of  sulphite  for  one  of  dia¬ 
midophenol.  ,  ,  ,  , 

A  stock  solution  of  sulphite  may  also  be  advantageously  used,  but 
it  retains  its  strength  only  for  a  week,  beyond  that  time  its  strength 
decreases  gradually  without  any  apparent  change. 

The  following  formula  will  be  found  to  give  good  results  : 

Water . 10C0  grms.  or  parts  32  oz. 

Anhydrous  sodium  sulphite .  30  “  “  1  oz- 

For  every  ounce  of  the  stock  solution  add  at  the  time  of  use  2% 
grains  of  diamidophenol.  .  .  .  .  ,.  , 

This  developer  is  remarkably  rapid  in  action  (3  to  4  minutes  devel- 
ment  for  a  well-timed  negative)  and  will  be  found  especially  valuable 
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for  the  development  of  instantaneous  exposures,  while  by  regulating 
the  proportion  of  sulphite  to  diamidophenol  great  power  of  control  is 
acquired.  For  under-exposure  increase  proportion  of  sulphite ;  for  over¬ 
exposure  increase  proportion  of  diamidophenol. 

The  solution  is  ready  for  use  in  a  minute,  and  must  be  prepared 
just  before  use  in  order  to  have  all  its  strength. 

For  black  tones  lantern  slides,  double  the  quantity  of  diamidophenol 
and  add  5  grammes  (or  75  grains)  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  bromide. 

For  portrait  work  add  twice  as  much  water. 


Pyro-Soda. 

A  -  Pyro-Sol  ution. 


Pure  Water . 1000  grras,  or  parts  32  oz. 

Pyrogalhc  acid .  30  “  “  ]  oz. 

Oxalic  acid .  .  1  “  “  W  gr'. 


B  -Soda  Solution. 

Water .  3o0  grms.  or  parts  10  oz. 

Carbonate  oi  soda  (dry")  (1) .  30  “  “  1  oz. 

Anhydrous  sodium  sulphite  (1). .  75  “  “  gr. 

Anhydrous  sodium  sulphite  may  be  substituted  by  twice  as  much 
sod;um  sulphite  in  crystals. 

Dry  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  substituted  by  two  to  three  times  as 
much  carbonate  in  crystals. 

For  immediate  use  take 

^ . .  30  c.  c.  or  grms.  1  oz. 

B- .  30  c.  c.  “  1  oz. 

Water .  150  to  250  c.  c.  “  5  to  8  oz. 

or  by  hydrometer: 

A .  30  c.  c.  or  grms.  1  oz. 

Sodium  sulphite  solution  (test  6o)  60  c.  c.  “  2  oz 

Carbonate  of  soda  (test  40) .  30  c.  c  “  l  oz 

Water .  100  to  200  c.  c.  “  3to6oz. 

.The  quantity  of  water  should  be  regulated  according  to  result 
desired  ;  the  more  water  the  finer  gradation  and  detail.  In  warm 
weather  use  developer  diluted  and  cool  (temperature  not  over  60  F. ) 
Bromide  may  be  used  as  a  restrainer. 


Fixing.— After  rinsing,  the  plate  should  be  immersed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  fixing  bath  and  allowed  to  remain  a  few  minutes  after  all  milky 
patches  have  disappeared  from  the  back  :  J 

Water-  . . 1000  grms.  or  parts  32  oz. 

Hyposulphite  of  sooa . 250  “  8  oz 

Bisulphite  of  soda .  25  “  “  i  oz\ 

or  preferably  : 

Water. ...... . 1000  grms.  or  parts  32  oz. 

Lumiere  s  fixing  salts. .  l  package. 

In  hot  weather  add  40  grammes  or  parts  of  alum,  and  use  the  solu¬ 
tion  twenty-four  hours  after  making. 


Washing  should  be  thorough  in  order  to  remove  all  traces  of  hypo, 
either  m  running  water  for  two  hours,  or  a  succession  of  changes  or 
by  using  a  hypo  eliminator.  This  latter  method  is  rapid,  certain  and 
effective,  if  Lumiere’s  Thioxydant  be  employed. 
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EASTMAN’S  NON-CURLING  FILM. 


Those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  regular  films  should 
bear  in  mind  the  following  facts  when  manipulating  Eastman’s 

1.  N.  C.  Film  being  coated  on  the  back  with  gelatine,  neither  side 
must  come  in  contact  with  anything  while  drying.  Note  special  direc¬ 
tions  for  drying.  .  ,  .  .. 

2  As  N.  C.  Films  are  very  rapid  and  are  orthochromatic  they 
should  be  handled  carefully  in  the  dark  room  with  safe  ruby  light, _  or 
developed  in  either  the  Kodak  Tank  Developer  or  Kodak  Developing 
Machine  to  avoid  fogging.  ,  .'  .  r 

3.  N.  C.'  Film  will  not  curl  and  the  glycerine  bath  is,  therefore, 

entirely  unnecessary.  .  A 

4.  N.  C.  Films  must  be  fixed  in  an  acid  fixing  bath  or  else  immersed 

in  an  alum  bath  after  fixing. 

Preparing  for  Development.— For  best  results  use  the  Kodak 
Tank  Developer  or  the  Kodok  Developing  Machine.  The  acid  fixing 
bath  must  be  used  or  films  must  be  soaked  in  alum  bath  for  fully  five 
minutes  and  dried  as  per  directions  herein.  Those  who  prefer  the 
dark-room  method  of  development  should,  however,  proceed  as  follows- 

The  development  of  cartridge  films  in  the  strip.  The  operator  can 
readily  handle  a  12  exposure  strip  up  to  and  including  the  3#  size. 
In  the  larger  sizes  those  desiring  to  follow  the  strip  method  of  develop¬ 
ment  should  use  the  6  exposure  cartridges  if  they  find  the  longer  ones 
cannot  be  conveniently  handled. 


Strip  Development. 

1.  Unroll  the  film  and  detach  the  entire  strip  of  film  from  the  black 
naper  taking  care  not  to  touch  the  face  of  the  film  in  so  doing. 

o’  pass  the  film,  face  down,  through  the  tray  of  clean,  cold  water, 
holding  one  end  in  each  hand.  Pass  through  the  water  several  times, 
that  there  may  be  no  bubbles  remaining  on  film.  When  it  is  thoroughly 
wet  With  no  air  bubbles,  place  the  strip  of  film  in  a  pail  or  wash-bowl 
of  clean,  cold  water,  which  is  large  enough  so  that  the  film  may  be 
immersed  fully  without  folding. tightly  enough do  crack  it. 

3  Now  prepare  the  developer  and  pass  the  film  through  it  m  the 
same  manner  as  described  for  wetting  it.  Keep  it  constantly  m  motion, 
and  in  about  one  minute  the  high-lights  will  begin  to  darken  and  you 
will  readily  be  able  to  distinguish  the  unexposed  sections  between  the 
negatives/  Complete  development  in  the  strip,  giving  sufficient  length 
of  development  to  bring  out  what  detail  you  can  in  the  thinnest  nega¬ 
tives.  There  is  no  harm  in  having  your  negatives  of  different  density 
—this  can  be  set  right  in  the  printing.  The  difference  m  density  does 
not  affect  the  difference  in  contrast. 


Pyro  Formula. 

Pyrogallic  Acid  Solution. 

Pyrogallic  acid . . 

Sulphuric  acid . . . 

Water . . 


1  oz. 
20  min. 
28  oz. 


Soda  Solution. 

♦Sulphite  of  soda  (anhydrous! . 

♦Carbonate  of  s  >da  ianh\drous) . . 

Water  . . 

♦  If  “crystals  ,r  are  used  double  the  quantity. 


A  RAINY  DAY 

F.  M.  Braddock 


For  dark-room  development  take: 

Pyro  solution .  ^  oz 

Soda  solution .  y  oz 

Water  .  . . 4  oz' 

(This  developer  will  then  contain  1.56  grains  Pyro  per  ounce  ) 


For  Kodak  Developing  Machine  (6  minute  development!,  or  Kodak 
Tank  Developer  (10  minute  development)  take  the  following  propor- 


Pyro  solution .  1  oz 

Soda  solution . j  oz‘ 

Water . 10  oz! 

(This  developer  will  then  contain  1.30  grains  Pyro  per  ounce.) 


For  Kodak  Tank  Developer  (20  minute  development)  take  the 
following  proportions  : 


Pyro  solution . 

Soda  solution . 

Water . 

(.This  developer  will  then 


.  1  oz. 

.  1  oz. 

. .  22  oz . 

contain  .65  grains  Pyro  per  ounce.) 


Fixing  Bath. 

Kodak  Acid  Fixing  Powder 
Water . 


4  oz. 
16  oz. 


Or  the  acid  fixing  bath  may  be  prepared  as  follows  if  desired  : 


Hyposulphite  of  soda .  /  4  oz! 

Sulphite  of  soda  (anhydrous)  .  80  grs. 


When  fully  dissolved  add  the  following  hardener: 

Powdered  alum . 

Citric  acid . 


%  oz. 
Vs  oz. 


This  bath  may  be  made  up  at  any  time  in  advance  and  may  be  used 
so  long  as  it  retains  its  strength,  or  is  not  sufficiently  discolored  by 
developer  carried  into  it  as  to  stain  the  negatives. 

If  a  plain  hypo  bath  be  used  the  negatives  must  be  rinsed  in  three 
changes  of  water  and  transferred  to  a  saturated  solution  of  common 
alum  for  full  live  minutes,  then  washed.  This  applies  also,  of  course 
to  machine  or  tank  developed  negatives. 

Notice.  All  photographic  chemicals  are  bought  and  sold  by 
avoirdupois  and  above  formulae  are  prepared  accordingly. 


Drying  N.  C.  Film  Negatives. — When  thoroughly  washed,  remove 
the  surplus  water  from  the  negatives  with  a  squeegee  of  soft,  damp 
cloth.  _  Another  easy  method,  when  negatives  are  developed  in  the 
strip,  is  to  draw  the  first  one  side  up  and  then  the  other  across  the 
smooth  edge  of  either  a  porcelain  or  enameled  bath  tub,  or.  for  that 
matter,  across  any  smooth,  rounding  surface,  such  as  the  edge  of  a 
china  wash  bowl.  Be  sure  to  remove  all  surplus  moisture  and  “  tear 
drops  before  hanging  up  to  dry. 

Having  removed  the  surplus  water,  snap  an  Eastman  Film  Develop¬ 
ing  Clip  on  each  end  of  the  strip  and  hang  it  up  to  dry,  being  sure  that 
it  swings  clear  of  the  wall  so  that  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  either 
side  of  the  film  coming  in  contact  with  the  latter.  In  drying,  N.  C. 
len^l]8^1011^  CU^  strips  of  not  more  than  six  exposures  in 

If  the  film  has  been  cut  up,  pin  by  one  corner  to  the  edge  of  a  shelf 
or  hang  the  negatives  on  a  stretched  string  by  means  of  a  bent  pin 
running  the  pm  through  the  corner  of  the  film  to  the  head,  then  hooking 
it  over  the  string.  & 

Always  keep  finished  negatives  flat—**  not  roll  them  up, 


ANSCO  NON-CURLING  CARTRIDGE  FILM. 


The  development  of  Ansco  Non-Curling  Film  does  not  differ  very 
much  from  the  regular  Film.  The  same  developer  may  be  used;  but  it 
must  be  fixed  in  an  Acid  Fixing  Bath  or  immersed  m  the  Alum  Bath 
previous  to  washing  in  order  to  avoid  stains,  and  also  to  harden  the 
gelatine  coating  on  the  back  of  the  Film,  especially  during  hot  weather. 

The  difference  between  the  regular  Film  and  the  Non-Curling  Film 
can  be  summed  up  as  follows:  .  . 

Ansco  Non-Curling  Film1  will  not  curl  and.  the  g^'ccrinc  batn  is 

therefore  entirely  unnecessary. 

Non-Curling  Film  being  coated  on  the  back  with  gelatine,  neither 
side  must  come  in  contact  with  anything  while  drying. 

Non-Curling  Film  must  be  fixed  in  an  Acid  Fixing  Bath  or  else 
immersed  in  an  Alum  Bath  after  fixing. 


Developing. — Ansco  Non-Curling  Film  may  be  developed  eithei  in 
the  strip  or  cut  into  one  or  more  exposure  lengths. 

To  develop  in  the  strip  remove  the  film  from  the  black  paper,  allow¬ 
ing  film  to  roll  up  loosely.  Hold  this  roll  by  the  end  with  thumb  and 
second  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  take  hold  of  the  free  end  of  the  him 
with  the  right.  Place  the  film  in  the  developer,  which  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  prepared,  and  at  once  begin  to  pull  the  film  from  the  roll,  ho  - 
ing  the  film  down  in  the  developer  with  the  index  finger  of  the  left 
hand.  When  the  whole  length  has  been  unrolled,  take  hold  of  the  last 
end  of  the  film  with  the  left  band  and  pass  it  back  and  forth  through 
the  developer  until  the  development  is  completed. 

To  avoid  transparent  spots,  as  soon  as  the  film  has  been  passed 
through  the  developer  the  first  time,  face  down,  reverse  it  face  up,  and, 
holding  the  film  down.in  the  tray,  draw  the  film  through  the  developer 
under  the  hand.  This  breaks  all  the  air  bubbles  and  a  perfect  negative 
will  result.  Transparent  spots  are  caused  by  air  bubbles  adhering  to 
the  film  during  development.  .  ,,  ,,  . 

When  fully  developed  rinse  in  water  and  immerse  m  the  fixing 
bath  or  if  a  small  tray  is  used,  pass  film  through  fixing  bath  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  development  until  the  white  appearance  has  entirely 
disappeared.  The  film  strip  may  now  be  washed  and  hung  up  to  dry, 
according  to  special  directions  for  drying. 

Much  time  and  trouble  is  saved  by  this  method,  and  the  results, 
even  with  widely  different  exposures,  compare  favorably  with  those 
obtained  by  developing  the  film  separately,  although  the  most  exacting 
results  are  to  be  obtained  by  developing  the  films  separately.  . 

To  develop  in  one  or  more  exposure  lengths,  separate  the  him  into 
lengths  by  cutting  through  the  points  indicated  on  the  black  paper. 
Place  the  films  in  the  developer  one  at  a  time,  face  down,  ana  move 
each  one  about  so  that  all  air  bubbles  maybe  broken  before  another 
film  is  added.  In  this  manner  six  or  more  pieces  may  be  developed  at 

When  development  is  completed,  wash  in  two  changes  of  water  and 
fix  the  same  as  strip  development.  Wash  half  an  hour  in  running 
water,  or  in  eight  or  ten  changes  of  water,  and  hang  up  to  dry  as  recom¬ 
mended  in  special  directions  for  drying. 

Machine  Development. — The  Ansco  Film  Cartridges  are  ready 
prepared  for  machine  development  by  means  of  a  patented  device. 

This  device  consists  of  a  lock  cut  in  the  end  of  the  film  and  longi¬ 
tudinal  slots  in  the  black  paper.  The  slots  allow  the  film  to  move  freely 
enough  to  prevent  bunching  in  the  camera  and  yet  hold  the  film  sufh- 
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the  film.  g  1  k  P  P  fter  exPosure  to  fasten  the  free  end  of 


end  nfr?SiN°n=? ^rHn^  Fi!ms— Attach  an  Ansco  Film  Clip  to  each 
comes  t^lat  neither  ^Ide 

the  t0  rem,ove  ‘he  s“rPtas  water  from 

no,  XeThS'  Sb0“1J  *  «P  a‘"Pa  of 

or  hang^the1  neffativesnonUaU?i-’,Ptinnb^  (T.coraver  t0  the  edSe  of  a  shelf 

Always  keep  finished  negatives  flat.  Do  not  roll  them  up. 

Developing  Formulae. 


Add 


2000  c.  c. 

4  grins. 
125  grms. 
00  grms. 
2  grins. 
A  grins. 


Metol- Hydro. 

Water . 

Metol. . . '  ’  . . 

Soda  sulphite  (granulated).. . 
Soda  carbonate  (granulated) 

Hydrochinon . 

Potash  bromide _  ’  . 


chemicals  in  the  order  given. 


60  oz. 
60  gr. 

4  oz. 
2  oz. 

30  gr. 

5  gr. 


Pyro.— No.  1. 

Water . 

Soda  sulphite  (crystals) . 

Citric  acid . . 

Bromide  ammonia 

Py  rogallic  acid . . . 


24  oz. 

2  oz. 
60  gr. 
20  gr. 
1  oz. 


No.  2. 

Water  . 

Soda  sulphite  (crystals) . . . 

Potash  carbonate . . 

water , °2  SP°SUreS  COrrectlv  timed-  mix  No-  1,  1  dram 


24  oz. 

2  oz. 

3  oz. 


;  No.  2,  1  dram 


Fixing  Bath. 

Water . 

Hyposulphite  soda. .  oz- 

Sulphite  soda  (anhydros)..".'.'. ;  ;;  gy°*- 

When  fully  dissolved,  add  the  following  hardener: 

Powdered  alum .  ,  . 

Citric  acid .  Ms  oz. 

. .  Va  oz. 

changes  ”  thr“ 

alum  for  full  five  minutes,  then  washed  Urated  solutlon  of  common 
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GENERAL  FORMULAE  FOR  DRY  PLATES 


PYROL 

Formula  for  Seed  Plates. 

No.  1. 

Distilled  or  good  well  water . 

uyroi  ...  _ . 

. .  10  drops 

No.  2. 

_  16  oz. 

To  develop,  take 

.  1  oz. 

Formula  for  Cramer  Plates. 

No.  1. 

Add  acetic  acid  to  turn  Litmus  Paper  ted, 

and  then  add 

No.  2. 

. 60  oz. 

To  develop,  take 

1  drachm. 

Formula  for  Stanley  Plates. 

No.  1. 

. 80  oz. 

Sulphite  soda,  (crystals! . 

.  6  oz. 

Carbonate  soda  (crystals) . 

No.  2. 

..  1  oz. 

To  develop,  take  equal  parts  of  No.  1  and  No.  2. 

Bothamley’ 


s  Pyro  Developer.  A. 

Metabisulphite  of  potassium. . . 

Water . . . 

Pyrogallic  acid . 

Water . 


Stock  Pyro  Solution. 


.  1  oz. 

.  8  oz. 

1  oz. 

to  make  10  oz. 


B 

Stock  pyro  solution . 

Water . 


1  oz. 
10  oz. 


c 

Carbonate  of  sodium  crystals . .  j 

Sulphite  of  sodium .  10  pt. 

Bromide  of  potassium . to  make  10  oz! 

Water . 

For  use  mix  equal  parts  B  and  C. 
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Imperial  Standard  Developer^  A 


Metab.sulohite  of  potassium . 

Pyrogallic  acid . 

Bromide  of  potassium . 

Metol  . 

.  120  gr 

Water .  .... 

B 

Carbonate  of  soda  . 

d  07 

Water . 

For  use  mix  equal  parts  A  and  B. 


Bardwell’s  Pyro=Acetone  Developer. 

Water . 

Sulphite  of  sodium  (saturated  solution). 

Acetone . 

Pyro  . 


4  oz. 

4  dr. 

2  dr. 

10  grins. 


Metol. 


Water  . 

Metol . 

When  dissolved  add 


Solution  A. 


Sulphite  soda  (crystals) . 

(or  C.  P.  dry  2) 4  oz.) 


32  oz. 

4  drm. 


5 


oz. 


Solution  B. 

Water . 

Carbonate  soda  (crystals)  ...  ’ '  ’  ’  ’ 

.  for  C.  P.  dry  2)4  oz.) 

bromide  potassium . 

For  use  take  equal  parts  A  and  B. 


One  Solution  Developer. 

Water . 

Metol . 

When  dissolved  add 


32  oz. 

4  drm. 


Sulphite  soda  (crystals).., 
(or  C. 

Carbonate  potash . 

Bromide  potassium . 


dry  2)4  oz.) 


5  oz. 

5  drm. 
15  gr. 


For  use  take  1  part  developer  and  add  1  to  2  parts  water. 


Ortol  Developer. 

Solution  A. 

Water . 

Metabisulphite  of  potassium . 

Ortol .  . . . . 


20  oz. 
05  fir. 
135  gr. 


Solution  B. 

Water . . 

Carbonate  soda  (crystals) .  .... 

(or  C.  P.  dry  1)4  oz.) 

Sulphite  soda  (crystals) . 

„  .  (or  C.  P.  dry  1  oz  6  drm.) 

Bromide  potassium . 


20  oz. 
2%  oz. 

m  oz. 

8  gr. 


For  use  take  equal  parts  A  and  B  and  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 
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Glycin  Developer. 

Hot  water .  20  oz. 

Sulphite  soda  (crystals) . 5  oz. 

(or  C.  P.  dry  2J4  oz  ) 

Carbonate  potash . 5  oz. 

Glycin .  1  oz- 

Dissolve  in  the  hot  water  in  order  given.  For  use  take  1  part 
solution  to  3  to  5  parts  water. 


Adurol-Hauff.  One  solution. 


Water .  10  oz. 

Sulphite  of  sodium  (crystals) .  4  oz. 

Carbonate  of  potassium .  3oz. 

Adurol . .  M  oz- 

Two  solution. 

Solution  A. 

Water .  20  oz. 

Sulphite  soda  (crystals; .  4  oz. 

(or  C.  P.  dry  2  oz.) 

Adurol .  175  gr. 

Solution  B. 

Water .  20  oz. 

Carbonate  potash . 2)4  oz. 


For  use  take  1  part  A,  1  part  B  and  1  part  water.  In  hot  weather, 
or  when  plates  are  inclined  to  fog,  add  5  to  10  drops  of  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  bromide  potassium. 

Hydrokinone»Hauff. 

Solution  A. 

Water .  10  oz. 

Sulphite  soda  (crystals) .  2  oz- 

(or  C.  P.  dry  1  oz.) 

Hydrokinone .  40  gr. 


Solution  B. 

Carbonate  potash .  1)4  oz- 

For  use  take  equal  parts  A  and  B.  Add  a  few  drops  of  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  bromide  potassium  if  there  is  any  tendency  to  fog. 


Hydrokinone.  One  solution. 

Water  . 

Sulphite  soda  (crystals) . - 

(or  C.  P.  dry  1  oz.) 

Hyd  rokinone-H  auff . 

Carbonate  potash . . 

Bromide  potassium . 


10  oz. 
2  oz. 

J4  oz. 
4  oz. 
10  gr. 


For  use  take  1  part  solution  and  add  4  to  6  parts  water, 
developer  keeps  well  and  can  be  used  repeatedly. 


This 


Formula;  for  Transparencies  and  Lantern  Slides. 

Black  Tones. 


20  oz. 

60  gr. 

1  oz.,  or 

Carbonate  soda . i  • 

j  dry..... 

3  oz.,  or 
6  oz. 

40  gr. 
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For  Imperial  Lantern  Plates— No.  1. 


Hydrokinone-Hauff .  160  gr. 

Metabisujphite  potash . 10  gr! 

Bromide  potash. . . . . . . .  •”  50  gr 

Water . 20  oz.’ 


No.  2. 


Sulphite  soda 

Caustic  soda. 
Water . 


I  dry. .  . . 
I  crystals 


1  oz.,  or 

2  oz. 

100  gr. 

20  oz. 


For  use  take  equal  parts  Nos.  1  and  2. 


Metol-Hydrokinone  Formula  for  Lantern  Plates. 


Metol-Hauff . 

Hydrokinone-Hauff 
Water  (boiled) . 


Sulphite  soda .  jdry..  .. 

. |  crystals 

Carbonate  soda .  (dry..... 

' ' "  I  crystals 


H  oz. 

14  oz. 

80  oz. 

2  oz.,  or 
4  oz. 

114  oz.,  or 
2%  oz. 


For  use  take  2  parts  developer  and  add  1  part  water.  For  greater 
softness  increase  quantity  of  water,  or  use  without  dilution  if  contrast 
is  required. 


Imogen  Developer. 


Hot  water .  9  oz. 

Sulphite  of  sodium  crystals . .  385  gr' 

Imogen . . 123  gr.’ 

B 

Hot  water .  .  . 4)4  oz. 

Carbonate  of  sodium .  2  ~oz. 


For  use  take  2  ounces  A  and  1  of  B. 

Diogen  Developer. 

Water . , . . .  .  9  oz. 

Sulphite  of  sodium . . . 3)4  oz 

Diogen . 7  dr! 

Carbonate  of  potassium . .  41^  oz. 

For  normal  exposure  take  4  drams  of  this  solution;  dilute  with  2 
ounces,  1  dram  of  water,  and  add  2  drops  bromide  of  potassium  10  per 
cent,  solution. 


Metacarbol  Developer. 

Metacarbol . . .  25  gr. 

Sulphite  o-f  soda  crystals . .  .  .  .  .  .  100  gr.’ 

Caustic  soda .  50  gr 

Water . .  .  10  oz.’ 

Dissolve  the  metacarbol  in  water,  then  add  the  sulphite,  and  wnen 
dissolved  add  the  caustic  soda  and  filter. 
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INTENSIFIERS  AND  REDUCERS. 

Intensifier  (Mercuric)  with  Sodium  Sulphite,  for  Gelatine  Dry- 

Plates. 

Whiten  the  negative  in  the  saturated  solution  of  mercuric  chloride, 
wash  and  blacken  with  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  sodium  1  in  5.  Wash 

well.  ,  .  .  , ,  ,  , 

The  reduction  is  perfect,  with  a  positive  blacK  tone. 


Intensifier  with  Iodide  of  Mercury. 

Dissolve  1  drachm  of  bichloride  of  mercury  in  7  ounces  of  water  and 
:  drachms  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  3  ounces  of  water,  and  pour  the 
iodide  solution  into  the  mercury  till  the  red  precipitate  formed  is  com¬ 
pletely  dissolved.  , 

For  use,  dilute  with  water,  flow  over  the  negative  till  the  proper 
density  is  reached,  and  wash,  when  the  deposit  will  turn  yellow.  1  e- 
move  the  yellow  color  by  flowing  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  hypo  over  the 
plate,  and  give  it  the  final  washing. 


Agfa  Intensifier. 

One  part  of  Agfa  solution  in  9  parts  water  (10  per  cent,  solution). 
Immerse  negative  from  4  to  6  minutes. 


Reducer 


for  Gelatine  Dry=Plate  Negatives  (Farmer’s). 


Sat.  sol  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium. . . . 
Hyposulphite  of  sodium  solution,  1  la  10 


1  part 
10  parts 


Reducer  for  Gelatine  Dry-Plates. 

Perchloride  of  iron.. . 

Citric  acid  . . 

Water . 


30  gr. 
60  gr. 

1  pint 


Belitski’s  Acid  Ferric-Oxalate  Reducer  for  Gelatine  Plates. 


_ ....  7  ounces 

oxalate.'. ' £4  drachms 
2  drachms 


Water . 

Potassium  ferric  - 

Crystallized  neutral  sulphite  of  sodium 

Powdered  oxalic  acid,  from . . 30  to  4o  &r- 

Hyposulphite  of  soda .  M  ounces 


The  solution  must  be  made  m  this  order,  filtered  and  be  kept  i 
tightly-closed  bottles;  and  as  under  the  influence  of  light  the  ferric  salt 
i /reduced  to  ferrous,  the  preparation  must  be  kept  m  subdued  light, 
in  non-actinic  glass  bottles. 

Orthochromatic  Dry-Plates  — Erythrosine  Bath  (Mailman  and 

Scolik).  „  „  ,, 

Preliminary  Bath. 

.  ,TT  . . . .200  C.c. 

A— Water . . . . .  gCc 

Stronger  ammonia . . . . . 

Soak  the  plate  for  two  minutes. 

Color  Bath. 

Erythrosine  solution,  1  in  1000 . 25  C.c. 

Stronger  ammonia  (0.900) . —  - .  „  p’c' 

Water . . . 

The  plate  should  not  remain  longer  in  this  bath  than  ene  and  a 
quarter  minutes. 
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THE  WISE  MAN 

George  T.  Power 


PRINTING  PROCESSES. 

Sensitizing  Plain  and  Albumen  Paper  —The  usual  method  of 
rendering  paper  of  any  kind  sensitive  to  light  h  to  float  it  for  a 
varying  length  of  time  on  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  having*  pre- 
viously  salted  it,  if  it  be  plain  paper,  with  some  chloride,  usually 
chloride  of  ammonium.  In  practice  it  has  been  found  that  the  strength 
of  the  silver  bath  should  not  fall  below  thirty  grains  of  silver  to  the 
ounce  of  water,  lest  the  albumen  be  dissolved;  and  that,  save  in  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases  there  is  no  need  of  a  greater  strength  than  sixty  to  sixtv- 
five  grains  to  the  ounce.  _  The  precise  strength  necessary  to  produce  the 
best  results  with  any  given  brand  of  albumen  paper  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  chloride  used  in  salting;  a  paper  weak  in  chloride  requiring  a 
weak  bath,  while  one  rich  m  chloride  demands  a  strong  one.  - 

Formulas  for  Sensitizing  Bath.  For  very  Strong  Negatives. 

No.  1. 

^er . 

Print  in  full  sunlight. 

For  Thin  Negatives.  -T 

6  No.  2. 

Silver  nitrate .  on _ 

Water .  . 

Print  in  the  shade. 

No.  3. 

Silver  nitrate .  60  cr 

Ammonium  nitrate .  an”  • 

Ammonia .  .  ' 

Water .  *  mms- 

. .  1  OZ. 

paper  ■)I'  prmtS  °n  plam’  resinized,  gelatinized  paper  and  leatherized 

No.  4. 

Silver  nitra  e . 

Gelatine .  e  ^r' 

Water . ^  gr. 

C.  W.  Hearn’s  Formula. 

No.  5. 

Nitrate  of  silver .  .n 

Distilled  water .  ,  ^r‘ 

To  every  twenty  ounces  of  solution  add  one  dram  of  saturated  solu- 
tion  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  bath  will  at  once  assume  a  creamy  color  • 
allow  the  solution  to  settle,  then  decant  and  filter.  Carbonate  of  silver 
will  deposit  m  the  bottle,  and  this  will  take  the  organic  matter  from  The 

the  TTti!  prevent  lt  discoloring.  Allow  the  carbonate  to  remain  in 
the  bath,  pouring  the  solution  back  upen  after  using.  Then  shake 
well  and  the  bath  will  soon  be  ready  for  use  again. 

b^th  up  y  its  ful1  strength  and  occasionally  add  a  few 
drops  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  solution.  y 

cowr  !Sn?tthe  PaPer-— There  should  be  enough  of  the  bath  poured  in  to 
cover  the  bottom  of  the  pan  to  a  depth  of  at  least  half  an  inch,  and  it  should 
have  been  most  carefully  freed  from  all  impurities  before  the  sensitizing  is 
bI>un-  ImPunties  and  air-bubbles  are  the  two  great  enemies  of  the  sen¬ 
sitizing  room.  Grasp  the  paper  by  the  two  opposite  corners,  albumen  side 
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down  brine  the  hands  together,  and  lower  the  convex  side  to  the  surface 
S'  baft? separate  the  lands!  and  the  paper  will  float  on  the  surface -  It 
it  shows  an  obstinate  tendency  to  curl  up,  gently  breathe  upon  it.  T 
difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  placing  the  paper,  the  n  g 
sensUking  in  a  damp  place.  Now  raise  one  corner  and  look  for  air- 
bubblS  If  any  are  found,  break  them  with  the  point  of  a  g^s  rod 
and  again  lower  the  paper.  When  it  has  floated  the  proper  length  of 
time,  from  one  to  three  minutes  being  the  usual  time,  raise  i  y  d 
corner  very  slowly,  until  another  corner  is  free,  which  is  then  gasped, 
by  the  other  hand  and  the  paper  slowly  withdrawn,  allowed  to  ton 
minute  into  a  dish,  and  hung  up  by  one  corner  uo  dry  m  the  da  , 
yellow  light. 

Points  in  Sensitizing.  1.  Have  the  paper  damp  before  silvering 

2.  Before  floating  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  bath  as  to  streng  - 

and  aikahmty  to  become  bone-dry  before  printing  if 

fatal  to  securing  the  best  results. 

Toning  Solution.  1.  Stock  Solution. 

A. 

Chloride  of  gold .  20  oZ. 

Water . .  •  . . 

B. 

Acetate  of  soda . . . .  j  fz_ 

Water..... . . 

C. 

Saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

When  solution  is  complete,  add  B  to  A,  and  add  W-15 
allow  to  stand  at  least  24  hours  before  using.  Tone  only  until  the  ha 
tones  are  somewhat  bluish  by  reflected  lig  . 

This  bath  will  keep. 

Tungstate  of  Soda  Formula. 

Chloride  of  gold . . .  2lgr'. 

Tungstate  of  soda .  goz- 

Boiling  water .  •  - . . 

Ready  for  use,  as  soon  as  cold.  Keeps  well. 

Phosphate  of  Soda  Formula.  For  Rich  Purple  Tones. 

Phosphate  of  soda .  i  °r 

Chloride  of  gold. . . goZ‘ 

Water . ••••• 

Ready  for  instant  use ;  but  does  not  keep  well. 

Platinum  Bath  Formula. 

Bichloride  of  platinum  solution ....  . .  a^r.0^’ 

Hypo....... - Vg '  \ . . .  .  5  drops. 

Hydrochloric  acid  (C.  . .  5  oz / 

Water . . . 

The  platinum  solution  is  made  by  grains  will 

one  oun^ehifbatheis  slow  but  good.  ’  It  should  be  warmed  to  70  deg. 
5^  Should  "be  well  washed  out  of  the  prints. 
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Drown 


Borax  Bath  Formula. 

Chloride  of  e-old . 

Borax . S . 7.7. . . . . . *  gr' 

Boiling  water .  ^  gr' 

.  ooz. 

,  Keady  for  use  when  cooled  down  to  60  den.  Fahr  Gives  rich  h™ 
t  es,  and  keeps  well.  An  excellent  bath  for  ready-sensitized  paper. 

For  Sepia  and  Black  Tones. 

Chloride  of  gold  . .  .  „ 

Sat.  sol.  chloride  lime .  . . .  o 

Chalk  (precipitated) . . . .  ?  drops. 

Boiling  water....  .  _ ”  gT- 

_  lb  oz. 

the  ehloride'i^arahrt  ' If”?  is.mad<!  G  taking  a  teaspoonful  of 

CS  £  3S*  have  setlled- 

Wi,hfg7  *h<i  b3th  t0  St“nd  at  leastaday’lefo.etSng"'  It  impr0ves 
deeper’  to“  b"‘  Very  little'  i»st  °S  for  a  black,  tone  to  a 

Hearn’s  Sal  Soda  Formula. 


Distilled  or  ice  water _ 

Acid  sol.  of  chlo.  of  gold  (i’grs.’  to’  i'ozY 
Saturated  solution  of  sal  soda . 


04  oz. 
1  oz. 
i  oz. 


Should  be  prepared  one-half  hour  before 

Hearn  s  Chloride  of  Lime  Formula. 

Water . 

Chloride  of  lime .  7  7  7  7  7  7 . .  40  oz. 

Chloride  of  gold . .  .  .” .  °  Sr- 

of  lime!1"6  cMonde  0f  gold  is  acid>  ^  may  be  neutralized  with  carbonate 

For  resinized,  gelatinized,  leatherized,  and  plain 

„  ..  ,,  Stock  Solution. 

Cold  chloride. ...  , „ 

Water .  .  .  15  gr. 

hours,  but  it  improves  by  keeping. 


paper: 


1  ills  bath  can  be  used  in  a  few 


Fixing  Bath. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda ... 

Water.. .  4  oz. 

Ammonia...  20  oz. 

.  )  dr. 

Printing  on  Plain  Paper.  Prepare  the  plain  paper  with 


Ammonium  chloride. 
Sodium  citrate.. 
Sodium  chloride. 

Gelatine . 

Distilled  water. . 


60  to  80  gr. 

.  100  gr. 

20  to  30  gr. 

.  10  gr. 

.  10  oz. 


Ammonium  chloride .  ’ 

Gelatine  100  gr. 

.  10  gr. 

”  . .  10  oz. 


Wate 
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The  gelatine  is  first  swelled  in  cold  water  and  then  dissolved  in  hot 
water  and  the  remaining  components  of  the  formula  are  added.  lh 
solution  is  filtered,  and  when  still  warm  the  paper  floated  upon  it  for 

threenf  ^a^ev  j5  sensitized  upon  a  neutral  45-grain  silver  bath. 

Platinum  Toning  Bath,  for  Plain  Silver  Prints. 

Chloroplatinite  of  potassium .  | 

Toning  Silver  Prints  After  Fixing  (Pizzig  elli). 

Ammonium  sulphocyanate . 

Gold  chloride .  3  arm' 

Potassium  hydrate  .  1000  Irm’ 

Water . . . 


READY  SENSITIZED  PAPER. 

ARISTO  PLATINO. 

Directions.— The  printing  of  Aristo  Platino  for  platinum  toning 
should  be  very  deep,  tinting  the  high-lights  considerable.  Pay  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  bronzing  in  shadows,  that  will  all  tone  out. 

Prints  should  be  washed  through  five  changes  of  cold  water. 

When  sufficiently  washed  and  ready  to  tone,  the  prints  are  fi  s 
olacS  in  a plain  gold-toning  bath,  made  slightly  alkaline  with  borax 
The  bath  should  contain  sufficient  gold  to  tone  m  from  5  to  8m  mu 

if  made  up  2  of  8  hours  before  using  The  toning 
should  be  carried  in  this  bath  to  a  medium  purple  This  is  protiaDiy 
rather  indefinite,  but  after  one  or  two  trials  there  will  be  no  difficulty 

detTSS?rtaSSt^fficiently  toned  fa  the  gold  bath,  leaving  the 

ti  u.  tue  finished  print.  When  the  toning  of  gold  bath  has  been 

Ariittde  ofthe  olive  tone  is  not  objectionable.  On  the  contrary,  .t  is 
rather  pleasmg.  ;  prints  are  given  two  changes  of  water  and 

toned  fa  a  platfnui  bath  m?de  of  Aristo  Platinum  solution,  according 

inThe  bathlhould  ble  made  up  a  couple  of  hours  before  using,  and 
during  cold  weather,  or  at  any  iimewhen  the  waterfaedis  qtute^cole 

and  fix  10  minutes  in  a  fresh  fixing  bath  18  hydrometer  tst  H 

grnmmmmrn 

through  a  cold  burnisher  to  shape  the  mounts. 
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ARISTO  COLLO DIO-CARBON 

(For  Black  and  White  Tones.) 

Printing. — Print  until  the  high-lights  are*  well  tinted,  about  the 
same  as  you  would  print  Aristo  Platino.  Too  light  piinting  gives  weak 
and  flat-looking  prints  when  finished. 

Washing.  Wash  prints  thoroughly  in  8  changes  of  water  sepa¬ 
rating  prints  constantly  in  each  water. 

(iold  Bath. 

Water .  64  oz 

Aristo  Gold  No.  2 . .  1  drm. 

Acetate  of  soda  (saturated  solution) .  i  oz. 

Borax  'saturated  solution;  enough  to  turn  red  litmus 
paper  blue  in  one  or  two  minutes. 

This  bath  should  be  made  up  four  or  five  hours  before  using.  Add 
gold  enough  to  keep  speed  of  bath  eight  to  ten  minutes.  Watch  the 
bath  cl°sely  to  see  the  high-lights  do  not  bleach.  If  they  show 

this,  add  more  alkali,  regardless  the  color  of  the  litmus  paper.  *  Tone 
prints  m  this  bath  to  a  purple,  but  in  no  case  tone  as  far  as  a  blue 
After  toning  place  the  prints  in  an  acid  stop  water  of  3  ounces  Acetic 
Acid  No.  8  to  each  gallon  of  water. 

Caution.  -If  prints  are  toned  too  fast  in  gold  bath  they  will  be  flat, 
i  he  whites  should  be  thoroughly  cleared  and  brilliant  when  they  come 

whites16  S°ld  bath’  T°°  ™Uch  alkali  wil1  giye  flat  prints  and  muddy 

Washing  after  Gold  Bath. — Wash  prints  in  4  changes  of  clear 
water  handhng  prints  over  in  each  water  to  tnoroughly  eliminate  anv 
alkali  from  gold  bath  and  free  gold  that  may  remain  in  the  print.  After 
prints  are  washed  tone  in  the  following  bath  : 

Platinum  Bath. 

Water  . . . . .  54  oz. 

Aristo  platinum  (full  strength) .  3  drm. 

Tone  in  this  bath  until  the  whites  are  thoroughly  cleared,  and  all 
trace  of  color  is  out  of  the  deepest  shadows.  After  prints  are  toned, 
wash  through  two  changes  of  clear  water;  to  the  third  water  add  2 
ounces  saturated  solution  of  borax  (crystals)  to  the  gallon.  Handle  the 
prints  in  this  alkali  solution  for  ten  minutes,  then  wash  carefully  through 
three  changes  of  clearwater,  and  fix  in  the  following  bath  : 

Fixing  Bath.  Hyposulphite  of  soda.  18  grain  hydrometer  test,  or 
2*4  ounces  hypo  crystal  to  32  ounces  of  water.  Fix  fifteen  minutes. 
Prints  should  be  handled  constantly  to  insure  thorough  fixing.  After 
prints  are  fixed,  place  in  salt  bath,  six  ounces  salt  to  one  gallon'of  water 
for  five  minutes,  and  then  into  washing  water. 

Final  Washing. — Washing  after  fixing  is  much  more  important 
with  Collodio-Carbon  than. with  any  other  paper.  Owing  to  the  weight 
and  thickness  of  the  stock  it  should  be  carefully  washed  through  sixteen 
changes  of  clear  water,  handling  each  print  separately ;  then  wash  for 
one  hour  in  running  water  and  they  are  ready  to  mount  or  dry. 

1.  In  washing  Collodio-Carbon  paper,  plenty  of  water  should  be 

used  in  the  trays.  In  the  winter  the  chill  should  be  taken  off  the  water. 
Bath  of  good  depth  should  always  be  used.  Insufficient  washing  gives 
flat,  muddy  prints.  Owing  to  the  heavy  stock  on  which  the  emulsion 
is  coated,  prints  should  have  at  least  twice  the  number  of  wash  waters 
before  toning,  between  toning  baths  and  hypo,  and  after  hypo  as  is 
required  for  platino  prints.  ’ 

2.  Prints  should  tone  in  gold  bath  to  thoroughly  clear  the  whites, 
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and  should  not  tone  too  fast,  six  to  eight  minutes  being  fast  enough,  as 
too  fast  toning  gives  flat  prints.  Too  much  alkali  in  the  gold  bath 
gives  muddy  prints' and  yellow  whites;  too  little  gives  pink  whites. 
T akin 2*  prints  from  gold  bath  too  warm  in  color  gives  olive  tones  when 
dry.  Toning  too  far  gives  blue  blacks.  A  ripened  gold  bath  will 
always  give  better  results  than  a  fresh  one.  Do  not. use  an  old  gold 

k£  g  jf  prints  are  not  thoroughly  washed  between  gold  and  platinum 
baths,  and  between  platinum  and  hypo  baths,  it  will  cause  muddy 

4.  If  prints  show  blue  in  platinum  bath,  and  they  have  not  been 
toned  too  far  in  the  gold  bath,  reduce  the  speed  of  the  platinum  bath 
by  adding  water  and  warm  the  bath  slightly.  If  they  show  too  much 
olive,  strengthen  the  platinum  bath.  . 

5  Should  the  whites  show  bleaching  or  cutting  out  m  the  hypo 
bath,  add  enough  of  the  saturated  solution  of  borax  so  that  red  litmus 
paper  will  turn  blue  in  one  minute.  , 

6.  Prints  on  Collodio-Carbon  will  dry  a  shade  darker  m  tone,  and 
should  show  a  slight  trace  of  olive  in  wash  water  for  black  tones  when 

dl }  '7.  After  prints  are  dry  they  can  be  straightened  by  damping  slightly 
on  back  with  a  sponge  arid  then  putting  under  slight  pressure  until  dry, 
when  they  may  be  trimmed  and  mounted. 


ARISTO  PLATINO  BACKING. 


For  Backing  Platino  Photographs.— This  paper  is  made  upon  the 
same  pure  raw  stock,  and  is  coated  with  the.  same  pure  collodion  emul¬ 
sion,  as  used  for  Aristo  Platino,  except  that  it  contains  no  silver. 

The  object  of  using  Aristo  Platino  Backing  paper  is  to  make  the 
finished  prints  lie  perfectly  flat.  By  squeegeeing  the  prints  face  down, 
upon  glass,  and  mounting  backing  paper  on  to  them,  thus  bringing 
the  collodion  emulsion  to  the  outside  of  both  print  and  backing,  e 
finished  picture  draws  both  ways  practically  the  same,  and  therefore 
cannot  curl  or  cockle. 


Directions.— After  the  prints  have  been  finally  washed,  take  them 
one  by  one  from  the  final  washing  water,  and  squeegee,  face  down,  on 
clean  glass.  Paste  the  backing  paper  instead  of  the  print.  Then  mount 
the  backing  paper  over  the  print  on  to  the  glass,  being  careful  to  rub  it 
down  smooth,  rubbing  it  from  the  centre  toward  the  margin. 

The  backing  paper  should  be  one  inch  larger  than  print,  so  that 
when  it  is  mounted  over  the  print  on  the  glass  it  will  leave  a  margin  ot 
half  an  inch  all  around  the  print  where  the  backing  paper  adheres 
directly  to  the  glass,  thus  holding  the  print  in  perfect  contact  with  the 
glass  until  it  is  bone  dry,  when  the  print  may  be  cut  from  the  glass  with 
a  sharp  knife  and  trimmed.  The  margin  of  backing  paper  which 
remains  on  the  glass  can  be  readily  removed  with  hot  water,  ana  the 
glass  made  ready  for  another  print.  Each  glass  may  be  made  to  do 
double  service  by  mounting  a.  print  as  above  described  on  each  side 
thus  ■  Squeegee  a  wet  print  on  to  one  side  of  the  glass,  turn  it  over  and 
lay  on  a  clean  blotter,  then  squeegee  a  print  on  the  other  side.  Mount 
backing  paper  over  this  print,  then  turn  the  glass  over  again  and  mount 
backing  over  the  print  on  the  other  side,  and  place  glass  m  a  rack  to 

dry'lf  small  prints— for  instance,  cabinet  size— are  being  made^twelve 
prints  can  be  squeegeed  to  one  glass  as  follows:  Take  a  14  x  17  glass, 
perfectly  clean  on  both  sides,  place  six  cabinet  prints  on  one  side  close 
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together,  being  careful  not  to  allow  any  one  print  to  overlap  another. 
Squeegee,  then  turn  the  glass  over  with  these  prints  on,  laying  on  a 
clean  blotter,  and  squeegee  six  prints  on  the  other  side.  Then  mount  a 
piece  of  backing  paper,  12  x  13  inches  in  size,  over  the  whole  six  prints. 
Phis  will  allow  at  least  half  an  inch  margin  of  backing  paper  to  adhere 
to  the  gla>s  around  the  edges  of  the  six  prints.  Then  turn  the  glass 
over  again  and  mount  a  piece  of  backing  paper  over  the  other  six 
prints,  and  place  the 'glass  with  the  twelve  prints  mounted  on  it  in  a 
rack  to  dry. 

Notes.— 1.  In  preparing  the  backing  paper  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  emulsion  of  this  paper  contains  preserving  acids  which  must 
be  removed  before  use.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  wash  through  four 
changes  of  water,  about  five  minutes  to  each  change.  Then,  in  order 
to  have  this  paper  as  thoroughly  wet  as  the  prints  are  when' they  are 
squeegeed,  the  backing  paper  should  be  allowed  to  soak  during  the 
toning  and  washing  of  the  prints. 

_2.  In  cutting  the  backing  paper  care  should  be  used  to  see  that  the 
gram  of  the  paper  in  the  backing  runs  the  same  way  in  the  sheet  as  the 
grain  of  the  paper  in  the  print.  This  maybe  ascertained  by  cutting  off 
a  piece,  say,  two  by  three  inches,  and  throwing  into  a  tray  of  water.  If 
it  turns  up  at  the  sides  the  grain  runs  the  long  way ;  if  it  turns  up  at 
the  ends  the  grain  runs  crosswise.  In  other  words,  see  that  the  print 
and  the  backing  curl  the  same  way  of  the  sheet.  .This  is  necessary  in 
order  to  insure  the  print  lying  fiat,  for  if  the  grain  of  the  backingpaper 
should  run  crosswise  of  the  grain  in  the  print,  the  finished  print  would 
curl  slightly.  Always  cut  the  backing  paper  one  inch  larget  than  the 
print  or  set  of  prints  it  is  to  cover,  so  as  to  allow  half  an  inch  of  mar¬ 
gin  that  will  adhere  directly  to  the  glass. 

3.  In  squeegeeing  prints  the  proper  tool  to  use  is  a  plain,  fiat,  soft 
rubber  squeegee,  sold  by  all  stock  dealers  at  a  nominal  price.  (A  roller 
squeegee  is  not  practical  for  this  purpose.) 

4.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  all  surplus  water  on  the  margin 
of  glass  around  the  edges  of  print  or  prints  is  carefully  removed  before 
mourning  the  backing  paper  to  it.  A  drop  of  water  carelessly  left  on 
the  glass  would  interfere  with  the  adhesion  and  cause  the  print  to  cockle 
at  that  point. 

5.  Prints  should  be  allowed  to  dry  slowly  at  first  until  the  paste  is 
thoroughly  set,  or  until  they  are  about  halt  dry;  then  the  drying'  mav 
be  hastened  by  artificial  heat. 

6.  It  has  been  found  in  squeegeeing  several  prints  at  a  time,  for 
instance,  six  cabinets  on  one  glass,  that  occasionally  paste  may  interfere 
wdth,  possibly  one  out  of  the  six  prints  coming  from  the  glass  freely. 

A  preventative  for  this  trouble  can  be  found  in  the  use  of  a  little  castile 
soap  in  the  last  water  which  the  prints  are  put  through.  Take  a  piece 
of  pure  castile  soap  and  swish  it  through  the  water  a  few  times  until  the 
water  feels  smooth  to  the  touch.  Prints  going  from  this  water  on  to 
the  squeegee  glass  will  be  sure  to  come  off  free. 


BECKER.  S  SEPIA  FORMULA  FOR.  COLLODIO 
CARBON. 

Printing.— Print  about  two  shades  lighter  than  desired  for  regular 
black  and  white  toning,  or  until  the  high-lights  are  slightly  tinted. 

Washing.— Wash  in  four  changes  of  clear  water.  In  the  fifth 
water  add  a  handful  of  salt  to  say  about  two  gallons  of  water.  Allow 
the  prints  to  lemain  in  this  water  for  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  or  until 
they  become  a  decided  yellow  in  the  high-lights.  Then  wash  in  four 
changes  of  clear  water,  and  tone  in  the  following  bath,  to  color  desired 
when  finished. 
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Toning. 


Water  .  b®  oz. 

Aristo  Platinum  No.  2  (full  strength) .  6  drm. 

Prints  should  tone  in  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  minutes  speed. 

If  they  tone  slower  add  platinum. 

Washing  after  Toning.-  After  prints  are  toned  wash  in  four  changes 
of  clear  water.  In  the  second  water  after  toning  add  a  few  drops  of 
saturated  solution  of  sal-soda.  This  kills  the  action  of  the  acid  from 
the  platinum  bath. 

Fixing.— Fix  prints  in  hypo  bath,  18  hydrometer  test,  for  twenty 
minutes.  After  fixing  place  the  prints  in  salt  water  for  ten  minutes, 
then  wash  as  usual. 

Notes.— 1.  Pay  no  attention  to  bronzing  of  prints  in  the  shadows, 
as  this  will  disappear  as  soon  as  prints  go  into  the  platinum  toning 

batl3.  The  salt  used  in  the  wash  water  before  toning  prevents  the  high¬ 
lights  from  bleaching  in  the  toning  bath.  .  , 

B.  The  platinum  bath  can  be  used  over  again  by  taking  one-halt 
old  bath  and  half  fresh  water  ;  add  enough  platinum  to  bring  speed  o 
toning  to  five  or  eight  minutes. 


ARISTO  GOLD  PAPER. 

Directions. 

Printing. _ Print  Aristo  Gold  Paper  about  shade  of  finished  print. 

The  character  of  tone  depends  on  depth  of  printing.  Make  a  tnal  of 
two  or  three  prints,  printed  to  different  depths,  as  a  guide  for  the  tone 
you  most  desire. 

Carbon  Sepia  Tones.— Wash  the  prints  thoroughly  in  six  changes 
of  water,  separating  prints  in  each  wash  by  hand,  and  fix  for  A)  minutes 
in  a  hypo  bath  30  grains  strong,  hydrometer  test,  which  is  equivalent  to 
4  ozs.  hypo  crystals  to  32  ozs.  water  (4  ozs.  hypo  crystals,  equal  to  16 
teaspoon fuls).  After  prints  are  fixed  wash  in  10  changes  of  water 
separating  prints  constantly  in  each  water  for  o  minutes;  after  washing 
they  are  ready  for  mounting. 

Purple  Tones. 

Salt  Bath. — After  printing  place  the  prints,  one  at  a  time  face 
down,  into  a  tray  containing  16  ounces  of  water  to  which  has  been 
added  ounce  of  table  salt.  In  this  solution  the  prints  should  be  kept 
in  motion  and  thoroughly  separated.  Allow  them  to  remain  m  this 
solution  until  they  turn  to  a  purple  tint,  after  which  rinse  off  m  a  tray 
of  clear  water  containing  a  little  sal-soda.  Just  enough  sal-soda  should 
be  add  jd  to  this  water  to  make  it  feel  smooth  to  the  touch.  Leave 
prints  in  this  soda  water  two  or  three  minutes,  then  remove  them  o 

Fixing  Bath,  which  should  be  made  as  follows: 

Water . .  . .  ® 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  (crystals) .  1  oz- 

Allow  the  prints  to  remain  in  this  bath  15  minutes  during  which  time 
they  should  be  kept  thoroughly  separated  by  handling  them  over  one 

by  one.  . 

Washing.— After  the  fixing  wash  prints  through  10  changes  ot 
water,  by  hand,  when  they  are  ready  to  mount. 

If  prints  are  to  be  used  unmounted,  blot  them  off  carefully  and 
place  them  between  clean,  dry  blotters  to  dry.  If  kept  flat  until  thor 
oughly  dry  they  will  always  remain  so. 
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ARISTO  GOLD  POST  CARD. 

finished^rin"5  —  Untd  &31  detail  is  °Ut  °r  about  the  shade  of  the 

each^vafei-11  S1X  changes  of  water>  separating  the  cards  thoroughly  in 

Fix  for  20  minutes  in  hypo  bath  30  grains  strong,  hydrometer  test 
(or  4  ounces  hypo  crystals  to  32  ounces  water.  "  * 

aratin’^L°ne  5°^“  runaing  water  or  sixteen  changes,  by  hand,  sep¬ 
arating  the  cards  thoroughly  m  each  water.  1 

Dry  between  photographic  blotters 

nm  JwfwniCardS’  I?OCCed  as  follows  =  Take  a  piece  of  two-inch  gas 
fhl  J  f  r^  !°ng  and  cover  11  wlth  clean  Paper,  pasting  the  paper  to 
tfPJ-  .Gut  a  strip  of  heavy,  strong  paper  several  yards  long  and 
cards  fn  s?,mte  around  PxPe’  after  a  couple  ot  turns  roll  the 

cZdt  dfrtween  paPer  and  pipe  ;  continue  to  roll  until  all 

cards  are  in,  and  let  them  stand  for  one  hour.  Should  cards  curl  too 
much,  reverse  and  put  in  roll  for  five  or  ten  minutes 


Directions.  AWSTO.  JR.. 

,Pnnf.  considerably  darker  than  desired  when  finished. 

Soechlfv  iW.  aT%  ma4e  uacler  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  tissue, 
especially  m  cases  of  weak  negatives. 

nainra ngs •— In  summer  use  water  as  runs  from  the  tap, 

comfort  C^tffieCarfds.  USe  °nly  6n°Ugh  warm  water  to  give 

nane^r  If??”-  t0  ^ash  free  silver  and  preserving  chemicals  from 
paper  before  toning,  but  do  so  by  rocking  tray  through  five  or  six 

fnc«Sses°  thTahr‘  D°  f0t  ?andle  printS  °ver  ;  k  is  not  necessary,  and 
increases  the  chances  of  red  spots  or  stains.  J 

Arictlfr^n’r?'0116  in  following  bath:  Water  60  ounces,  No.  2 
dram  nf  lr  I  °r’  lf  drP  ch  oncle  of  gold  is  used,  2  grains  and  % 

£a“  °f  ^ y  acetate  of  soda.  Add  a  few  drops  of  saturated  solution  of 

or  three  hours  before  using. ^  Shghtly  alkaline'  Allow  to  stand  two 

the  aFd°£donrkofrgofdrThiS  ^  ^  be  reDewed  tw°  or  three  times  bp 

Water .  ^ 

Sulpho  cyanide  of  ammonia..  1/ 

no.  Anstogoid . idrm. 

goldNOTE'_ If  AnSt°  Gold  is  not  available,  use  3  grains  of  ordinary 

cot  Fix  in  hypo  bath  10  to  12  hydrometer  test,  or  1  ounce 

rflmv  S  bln1,10"  hyP°  t0  every  16  or  18  of  witer.  H,” 

plenty  ot  bath  to  cover  prints  nicely,  and  separate  thoroughly  •  15  or  20 
minutes  will  be  sufficient  time.  g  y  ’  or  ~u 

Final  Washing.— Final  wash  thoroughly.  It  is  the  freauent  and 
complete  change  of  water  that  washes  the  hypo  from  a  prin^  not  Con¬ 
tinuous  soaking.  One  hour  m  running  water  that  changes  completely 
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ARISTO  SELF-TONING  PAPER. 

Directions. 

Printing.— Print  a  very  little  darker  than  desired  in  finished  print. 

Salt  Bath.— After  printing  place  prints,  one  at  a  time  face  down 
into  a  trav  containing  16  ounces  of  water  to  which  has  been  added  A 
ounce  of  table  salt,  if  this  solution  the  prints  should  be  kept  m  motion 
and  thoroughly  separated.  Allow  them  to  remain  m  this  solution  until 
they  turn  to  a  purple  tint,  after  which  rinse  off  m  a  tray  of  clear  wate 
containing  a  little  sal-soda.  Just  enough  sal-soda  should  be  added  to 
this  water  to  make  it  feel  smooth  to  the  touch  Leave  Pnntb  m  th  ' 
soda  water  two  or  three  minutes,  then  remove  them  to  the 

Fixing  Bath,  which  should  be  made  as  follows. 

....  .  8  oz. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  (crystals)... . .  .  1  ue" 

Allow  the  prints  to  remain  in  this  bath  15  minutes,  during  which  time 
they  should  be  kept  thoroughly  separated  by  handling  them  over  one  by 
one. 

Note.— Print  Matt  Self-Toning  about  shade  of  finished  print. 

Washing— After  the  fixing,  wash  prints  through  10  changes  of 
water,  by  hand,  when  they  are  ready  to  mount. 


MONARCH  MATTE. 

Printing— Being  rich  in  silver  it  requires  printing  only  to  the 
noint where  the  highest  lights  are  slightly  tinted;  m  other  words,  con 
linne  while  the  print  is  gaining  in  strength  and  brilliancy,  and  stop 
when  pnnl  begins To  lost.  If  you  over-print  the  higb-lights  they  will 
not  clear  up  and  you  will  get  muddy  half-tones.  Remember  this  paper 
does  not  bleach  and  you  do  not  allow  for  it. 

Washing— Wash  prints  in  five  or  six  changes  of  water  handling 
prints  over  efch  time.  Wash  until  all  traces  of  free  silver  have  disappear¬ 
ed.  To  prevent  red  spots,  caused  invariably  by  grease  or  oil  in  the ^water, 
firct  wasn  -water  slightly  alkaline  (one  ounce  saturated  solution 

carbonate  sTdl^eS  gaflo/water  need)  After  handling  prm.s  over 

in  this  wash  in  four  or  five  changes  of  water.  Where  ram  or  soft  water 
is  used  the  addition  of  the  carbonate  soda  is  unnecessary.  Having  the 
wastf  water. at  a  temperature  of  from  65  degrees  to  70  degrees  is  prodnc- 
tive  of  best  results. 

Go!d  Toning  Bath— For  the  best  results,  the  gold  toning  bath 
should  be  made  up  fresh  each  time,  and  about  two  hours  before  toning, 
as  follows:  .  60oz. 

Water . .  114  drm 

Monarch  gold  solution . .V.V.V %  teaspoonful 

This  bath  should  be  made  very  slightly  alkaline  with  borax  for  olive 
tones  with  carbonate  soda  for  warm  black  tones,  with  bicarbonate  soda 
for  nurole-black  tones.  We  recommend  carbonate  soda,. same. gro  g 
Unrl  f  shidows  Test  your  gold  bath  with  red  litmus,  adding  only 
enough  of  tht  alkali  to  turn  the  fitmus  a  purple  tint  not  enough  to  turn 
Tadedded  blue,  ten  to  fifteen  drops  of  the  alkali  usually  being  suffi- 
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Speed  MSUitS  jn  yellow  whites  and  muddy  shadows. 

Tom  ,oraSmedtahpmpted  ^  fr°m  ‘°  eisl,‘  '““ntes/no,  fatter. 

four^en^d!fira1hinu  _After  g°ld  bath  'vash  Prints  three  or 
1  water>  handling  prints  over  each  time.  Under  no  con¬ 
sideration  wash  prints  here  in  running  water. 

Plat,num  T°ninS  Bath.— The  platinum  toning  bath  should  also  be 

tT.woT„freSi  C?r  each  toninS-  a”d too,  at  least  from  oneaud  one-half 
to  two  hours  before  toning,  as  follows: 

Water .  . 

Monarch  platinum  solution .  "  ' '  ip,  ^rni 

rlhlt r  bath  lOUid.'°ne  in  s,'x  mPmtes,  slow  toning  in  the  platinum  bath 
destroying  the  brilliancy  of  the  prints.  For  rich  black  tones  tone  prints 

mitted  &  JUTvnK1rvt  r6m  dlsaPPears  fr°m  the  shadows  by  trans- 
in  cold  weather degree's  P‘  “*  “  of  ™  degrees. 

Monarch  Matte  has  more  latitude  in  the  platinum  bath  than  anv 

therJ-nC°  1(tf-10n  ?-aper’  and  the  tendency  is  to  over-tone  in  this  bath 
thereo}  getting  olive  or  brown  tones  instead  of  blacks 

r-o™  —To  those  desiring  to  dissolve  their  own  chloro  platinite  we 
furnishe^on*  application A  P“”ite'  POT™Ia  V*  “ 

Intermediate  Washing.  — After  platinum  toning  bath  prints  should 
be  washed  in  three  or  four  changes  of  water,  print!  handled  over  each 
time-  Where  large  batches  of  prints  are  toned,  a  check  IraFhTs  recmn 

madpe«rautif0lluWiS-:  Fr°al  Platinam  bath  place  prints  into  water 
made  slightly  alkaline  with  carbonate  soda  (one-half  ounce  saturated 

S  wa,Sll0D  °f  ***  ** 

3«  ounces'waTer.r  ^  ^  ^  ”  the  "yP°-  oufces iryfo  to 

Final  Washing.  If  this  is  done  by  running  water  one  to  one  and 

necesslrvh°UTf  washf^S  IreqPent  hand,lng  of  the  prints  however 
changeTof  watrr  ?re  !SSntf“  “  ^  by  hand,  at  .east  fifteen 

toneflae„ThaSrdMas“d£„“aUe  Pr°dUCeS  the  most  !*■*■*  sepia 

makmgnnonau7w“ee  for ! ^bleacWng.^61’"  th“”  the  Sepia  tone  deslred’ 

,ss  ss? 

Water . 

Monarch  go  d  solution. .  ,  °'L' 

Salt .  1  drm- 

,  V2  teaspoonful. 

and  to  which  add  ten  drops  saturated  solution  carbonate  soda  Tnn^ 
bath  Sinto  ^  t0  dear  the  whltes-  taking  prints  directly  from  gold 
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Intermediate  Wash.— As  follows:  To  every  gallon  of  water  used 
add  six  ounces  of  salt.  From  this  place  prints  directly  into  hypo  bath 
made  as  per  the  following: 

Hvdo  Bath. — The  hypo  bath  to  be  12  degrees  hydrometer  test,  and 
to  each  gallon  of  hypo  bath  add  two  ounces  of  salt.  Fix  prints  in  this 
bath  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes. 

Final  Washing.— This  to  be  as  usual  and  according  to  instructions 
heretofore  mentioned.  N.  B.  -Do  not  be  alarmed  at  the  color  of  the 
prints  in  the  hypo  bath,  they  will  dry  down  to  a  perfect  sepia. 

Important.— Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  the  use  of 
proper  chemicals  and  their  purity.  We  therefore  recommend  the  use  o 
‘•E.  A.”  Chemicals,  E.  A.  Platimte  and  Monarch  Solutions,  these  are 
at  all  times  pure  and  of  uniform  strength. 


MONARCH  GLACL. 

Print  a  shade  darker  than  print  is  desired  only  tmtmg  the 

Wh  lip-hts  Change  prints  m  subdued  light.  Wash  thorougni/  m 
slht!yS“arm  watfr,  through  five  or  six  changes,  or  until  the  wash 
water  shows  no  trace  of  silver. 


Make  Gold  Toning  Bath  as  follows : 

Water . . 

Monarch  gold . 


60  oz. 
1  dr. 


Make  slightly  alkaline  (Litmus  test)  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  for 
warm  or  purple  tones. 


With  borax  for  brown  tones ; 

With  carbonate  of  soda  for  cherry  tones. 


Wash  through  two  or  three  changes  of  water  Fix  prints  m  a  hypo 
hand. 


ACTING  MAT. 

”  ‘  Wafh'p  ch^'of  water  between  the  gold  and  pla- 

tinum  baths.  _  This  several  hours  before  use,  and 

shoWrSocoid5  °Use  three 

—  sl“' 

olwaier  before  fixing.  Fix  ten 
minutes  in  plain  hypo  bath  of  18  hydrometer  test. 
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R-OYAL  PAPER.. 

.  The  printing  should  be  carried  a  few  shades  darker  than  the  finished 
print  is  desired.  Wash  the  prints  in  not  less  than  six  changes  of  clear 
water. 


Toning.  Stock  Gold  Solution. 


Water .  15  oz. 

Chloride  of  Gold . .' .'  15  gr." 


To  make  up  the  toning  bath,  use  one  ounce  of  the  gold  solution  to 
about  thirty-six  ounces  ot  pure  water.  Test  the  solution  with  blue  lit¬ 
mus  paper  for  acidity  and  slowly  add  enough  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
borax  or  bi-carbonate  of  soda  (baking  soda)  until  the  bath  turns  the  lit¬ 
mus  paper  blue.  This  should  take  about  three  minutes.  Particular  at¬ 
tention  should  be  given  to  keeping  the  bath  very  slightly  alkaline  while 
m  use ,  too  much  alkaline  will  give  bluish  tones  in  the  whites  and  high- 
ig  ts,  while  insufficient  alkali  will  cause  the  whites  to  assume  a  pink 
or  old  gold  appearance.  The  prints  should  tone  in  about  eight  or  ten 
mmutes  to  secure  the  best  results.  If  the  bath  tones  slower,  add  more 
o  tne  gold  solution,  and  if  too  rapidly,  more  water  should  be  added. 

or  warm  tones,  tone  the  prints  until  the  highlights  are  clear  and  the 
Su  i°,W?  are  a  cherry  re<F  For  purple  or  darker  tones  the  operation 
should  be  carried  somewhat  further. 

As  soon  as  a  print  is  toned  transfer  to  clear  water,  and  when  the 
operation  is  finished  give  them  one  or  two  changes  of  clearwater  before 

Fixing.— We  recommend  making  up  the  hypo  bath  by  hydrometer 
test,  which  should  be  about  18  degrees.  By  weight  use  one  ounce  of 
crystal  hypo  to  14  ounces  of  water.  The  prints  should  be  fixed  for  about 
ten  mmutes.  To  prevent  the  softening  of  the  film  and  blistering,  espe¬ 
cially  during  warm  weather,  the  following  hardener  may  be  used  : 
Hardener. 


got  Water .  64  oz. 

Borax  .  (i  oy 

Sulphate  of  Soda . . . . .  a 

Powdered  Alum . .......... ......  1G  cz" 

Use  1  ounce  of  this  solution  to  16  ounces  of  fixing  bath.  Durin°r 
very  warm  weather  the  Hardener  may  be  added  to  the  first  preliminary 
washing  m  about  the  same  proportion. 

After  fixing,  the  prints  should  be  washed  very  thoroughly. 

,  a  °U?i’  we^  'usual  manner,  burnish  with  hot  burnisher,  ueing 

hard  castile  soap  for  a  lubricator. 


nepera  bromide;  paper.. 

Iron  Oxalate  Developer. 

Solution  1. 


Neutral  oxalate  of  potash .  16  oz. 

Hot  water . 48  oz! 

Solution  2. 

Proto-sulphate  of  iron .  8  oz. 

H  ot  Water .  24  o? 

Citric  acid . 15  gr 


Let  both  solutions  cool  off  before  use,  and  put  them  in  separate 
bottles,  where  they  will  keep  for  months  in  good  condition.  The  iron 
solution  should  1  e  kept  well  corked,  and  should  not  be  used  if  not  per¬ 
fectly  clear  and  green. 


Immediately  before  use  measure  off  4  volumes  of  Solution  1,  and 
pour  1  volume  of  Solution  2  into  it  while  stirring.  (Do  not  pour  Solu¬ 
tion  1  into  Solution  2,  as  it  will  not  give  a  clear  solution. ) 

We  do  not  recommend  any  bromide  of  potassium  as  restrainer  ; 
would  advise,  however,  for  the  same  purpose,  the  addition  of  one-fifth 
or  more  of  old  but  clear  developer,  which  acts  as  an  effective  restrainer, 
gives  better  blacks,  and  allows  the  image  to  appear  gradually.  It  is 
always  better  to  start  development  with  a  weak  developer  containing 
some  old  developer,  and  afterwards,  when  the  image  has  begun  to  ap¬ 
pear,  fresh  developer  can  be  added  in  required  quantity;  and  finally,  if 
necessary  for  bringing  out  the  last  details,  an  entirely  fresh  developer 
can  be  used.  If  you  have  no  old  developer,  then  add  one  or  two 
drops  of  a  10  per  cent,  potassium  bromide  solution  for  every  2  ounces  of 
developer.- 

Development  should  be  carried  out  in  the  proper  time.  Too  quick 
development  will  give  greenish  blacks  and  flat  prints ;  too  slow  develop¬ 
ment  may  produce  yellowish  whites. 

Clearing  Solution. 

Acetic  acid,  No.  8 . about  1  dr. 

Water .  1  qt. 

This  clearing  solution  should  be  flowed  over  and  under  the  print, 
and  the  tray  rocked  for  about  a  minute;  then  pour  off,  and  the  same 
operation  should  be  repeated  at  least  twice,  taking  care  to. wash  the 
back  as  well  as  the  face  of  print  (which  will  prevent  the  iron  in  the  de¬ 
veloper  from  precipitating  on  the  print. )  The  print  is  then  to  be  rinsed 
in  four  changes  of  fresh  water,  and  submerged  in  the  hypo  solution 
contained  in  a  separate  tray,  for  at  least  15  minutes  or  longer. 

Metol-Quinol  Developer. 

Water . .  750  parts  or  21  oz. 

Metol . 1  “  “  15  gr. 

Sodium  sulphite  (crystals) . 40  ‘‘  “  If  oz. 

Hydrocjuinone . 4  “  “  1  dr. 

Potassium  bromide .  14  “  “  4  gr. 

Potassium  carbonate .  20  “  '*  5  dr. 

(or  carbonate  of  sodium  anhydrous  40  parts  or  111  ounces.) 

Dissolve  the  chemicals  in  the  order  indicated  m  the  formula.  This 
stock  solution  will  keep  indefinitely  in  well  stoppered  bottles  filled  to 
the  neck.  For  use,  dilute  a  sufficient  quantity  with  an  equal  volume  of 
water.  This  diluted  developer  can  .be  used  over  and  over  again  until 
it  becomes  discolored  or  works  too  slowly.  In  the  latter  case,  some 
fresh  developer  may  be  added  to  it.  Be  careful  not  to  mix  any  iron  de¬ 
veloper  with  this  one,  and  use  clean  bottles  and  trays. 

For  very  soft  effects  leave  out  the  hydroquinone  and  double  the 
metol  in  above  formula.  Any  desired  degtee  of  softness  or  contrast 
can  be  obtained  by  altering  the  relative  proportions  of  metol  and  hydro¬ 
quinone  in  above  formula. 

Hopo=Acid  Fixing  Bath.  Dissolve 

Hypo. 

Water 

Alum . 

Allow  to  settle,  decant,  and  use  the  clear  solution.  Keep  this  solu¬ 
tion  acid.  If  necessary,  add  occasionally  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid. 

An  acid  fixing  bath  hardens  the  film,  prevents  yellow  stains,  and 
does  not  discolor.  If  the  bath  should  become  alkaline,  add  a  few  drops 
of  acetic  acid. 

After  fixing  wash  as  usual. 


16  oz. 
64  oz. 
1  oz. 
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MONOX  BROMIDE  PAPER 


Amidol  Developer. 


,  ,  ..  Avoirdupois.  Metric. 

Amidol .  CO  . .  4g‘rm. 

Sulphite  soda  crystals  1  oz.  or  hydrometer  test  14  30  ^rm. 

or  one-half  the  amount  of  dry  powder. 


Water  .  tu  ( 


750  grm . 


To  ever}"  8  oz.  Ready  Developer  add  10  minims  of  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  bromide  of  potash.  For  verv  strong  negatives  the  bromide 
of  potassium  should  be  omitted,  and  the  developer  weakened  by  inereas- 
mg  the  amount  of  water.  For  soft,  weak  negatives  the  quantity  of  bro¬ 
mide  of  potassium  may  be  doubled. 


Metol  Quinol  Developer. 

}Ya,te.r . 30  oz . Sodium  sulphite  crystals,  iy,  oz. 

H,  a  ^  ?r .  or  one-half  the  amount  of 

Hydrcqumol  90  gr .  dry  powder. 

bodium  carbonate  crystals .  2%  oz 

or  one-half  the  amount  of  dry  powder.  2 

Dotassium  mLxed’  add  1  drachm  of  10  per  cent,  solution  of  bromide  of 


P.  M.  C.  BROMIDE  PAPER. 

Developer: 

Avoirdupois.  Metric. 

60  gr .  4  g-rm. 

1  oz.;orhydrome’rtesi,  14  30  grin. 

32  oz .  1000  grm. 


Amidol . 

Sulphite  soda,  gran. 
Water . . 


CYKO  PAPER. 


Cyko,  being  a  developing-out  paper,  may  be  printed  in  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  by  any  light. 

The  Welsbach  gaslight  will  probably  afford  the  most  satisfaction 
owmg  to  its  high  illuminating  power  and  steadiness.  Daylight  mav  be 
used,  but  as  it  varies  constantly,  artificial  light  is  preferable 


Formula  for  Developer. 

Formula  No.  1. 


Water,  soft  or  distilled . 

Metol . . 

Sodium  sulphite  (dried,  powdered) 

Hydroquinone . 

Sodium  carbonate  (granular) 
Potassium  bromide . 


33  oz. 
15  gr. 

1  oz. 
CO  gr. 
%  oz. 
3  gr. 


,  Dissolve  the  chemicals  in  the 
while  the  above  amount  of  bromide 
be  found  that  more  of  the  bromide 
produce  clear  whites,  owing  to  the 
used. 


order  named,  and  remember  that, 
is  usually  sufficient,  it  may  at  times 
solution  must  be  added  in  order  to 
chemical  composition  of  the  water 


;  chemicals  will  dissolve  m  cold  water,  but  much  more  readily 

to  erfor^J^er:  -f  wartm  W^er  be  used-  the  solution  should  be  allowed 
tp  b  6  Ujln^i  abotlt  <0°  F.  being  the  proper  temperature, 
normal  V lbove  developer  is  suited  for  the  contrast  grades  of  Cyko  •  for 
forToft  CvkoV1  Sh°uld  be  dduted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and 

also  exce^W  f^°re  Wf  6r  tha°  for  the  normal  may  be  desirable.  It  is 
iso  excellent  for  negatives  if  diluted  with  two  parts  of  water. 

find  fbo  Tral  Ph°to-?raphers  using  developer  in  large  quantity  will 

manipuIadngSo  Cy£“  l°  their  ”se'  esPedally 
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Formula  No.  2,  for  Stock  Developer. 


Warm  water  (soft  or  distilled)  1  gallon 

Metol . . 

Sodium  sulphite  (dried,  powdered) - 

Hydroquinone . 

Sodium  carbonate  (granular) . 

Potassium  hromide  (crystals1 . 


128  ozs. 
lA  oz. 
16  r  zs. 
a  ozs. 
12  ozs. 
1  dram. 


Mix  in  order  named.  Keep  in  well-stoppered  bottles. 


For  Contrast  Cykos.* 

Stock  developer 
Water . 


For  Normal  Cykos.* 

Stock  developer. 
Water . 


1  oz. 
5  oz. 


1  oz. 
6  oz. 


For  Soft  Cykos  * 

Stock  developer . 

Water . 

*  Note.— The  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  bromide  of  potassium  (10  per  cent,  solution) 
may  be  necessary  to  clear  the  whites. 

For  those  preferring  to  use  other  developers,  the  following  formulae 
are  given : 

Formula  No.  8,  Amidol.— Stock  Solution: 

Amidol . ^9  I' 

Sodium  sulphite  (dried,  powdered) .  A  oz- 

Water .  lu  oz" 

For  use,  take  stock  1  ounce,  water  3  ounces,  bromide  5  drops  10  per 

cent,  solution.  .  .  .  ,,  , ,  .  . _ __ 

This  is  a  simple  and  economical  developer ,  giving  blue-black  tones, 

but  oxidizes  sooner  than  metol. 

Formula  No.  4,  Edinol: 

Edinol. . . .  . . 

Acetone  sulphite . . °  ' 

Sodium  carbonate  (dry) . . 

"W  itCf  .  . . •••••  .  i  .•>••• •  ... ••••••••••* 7a 

1  drop  10  per  cent,  solution  bromide  of  potassium. 

Edinol  and  Amidol  are  free  from  the  irritating  influence  on  vei  v 
absorptive  skin  sometimes  caused  by  metol. 


Fixing  Bath. 

Hypo . 

Water . 

Dissolve,  and  then  add 

Wa-er . 

Sodium  sulphite  (powdered) 

Acetic  acid,  No.  8 . . 

Alum  (powdered) . 


12  oz. 
64  oz. 


5  oz. 
%  oz- 
3  oz. 
y2  oz. 


VELOX. 

Developer  (dissolve  chemicals  in  the  order  named). 

-,„r  .  10  OZ. 

Metol . - . .  .  on  p. 

Hydroquinone . . . .  ..A' 

Sulphite  soda  (desiccated  .  inn  „r' 

Carbonate  soda  (desiccated  > . ■ ; .  gr. 

10  per  cent  solution  bromide  potassium .  4U  drops 

This  solution  will  keep  indefinitely  if  placed  in  bottles  filled  to  the 

neCkit  should  be  used  full  strength  for  “Regular,”  but  can  be  diluted 
with  equal  parts  of  water  when  Special  Velox  is  developed. 
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Acid  Tixing  Bath  (dissolve  chemicals  in  the  order  named). 

Water .  „. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda! ! !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!”!!" .  16  oz 

T  .  tbe  above  bath  has  been  made,  add  to  it  4  ounces  Velnv 

Liquid  Hardener  or  the  following  hardening  solution: 

Water .  _ 

Sulphite  soda  (desiccated ) . V  oz 

FowdCere1dalum!!!ni.n".25.Pe.r.  ff"1.  ^  '''‘'‘"%'S  . 

at  lef^ou^hiu13  Ca°  bf  U|6d  rePeatedly  and  one  pint  of  it  will  fix  at 
at  least  one-half  gross  4x5  prints. 

desiccated* don S°daS  in  crystal  form  are  substituted  for 
p2?nd  ?  th  PuaEtlties  mentioned  should  be  used.  (Note— In 
Engiand,  Canada  or  wherever  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  is  official  use 
150  grains  instead  of  200  grains  of  desiccated  sodium  carbonate.)’ 

Directions.— Prepare  developer  and  acid  fixing  bath  mixing-  solu- 
abotrtP72®> Fahr . t0  directlons’  Temperature  of  the  developer  should  be 

the  Prints  S  if?1"'6  ^opening  packages  of  paper  and  developing 
tfie  prints.  In  a  room  illuminated  only  by  a  gas  flame  or  bo-ht  of 

teT^f^Cf 1  theSe  °Perations  can  be  ca?ried  on  with  safety  at 

ten  feet  from  the  burner.  Be  careful,  however,  that  the  direc r a- vs  of 
light  do  not  reach  the  sheets  of  unexposed  pape^  Y 

and  haVe  the  devel°Per'  in 

VeloCLffins^thefifnC^te6’  Pia+Ct!ng  the  ,sensitive  side  of  the  sheet  of 
ox  against  the  film  side  of  the  negative.  The  paper  curls  slivhtlv 

e  being  concave  ;  an  absolute  test  is  to  bite  the  corner 
of  the  sheet;  the  sensitive  side  will  adhere  to  the  teeth 

lio-m-  5P°Se  by  Placing  the  frame  a  few  inches  from  the  artificial 

the* burner  by  havin«  the  frame  away  from 

e  numer  a  distance  equal  to  the  diagonal  of  the  negative  While 

r *P°1  by  d3ffused  daylight  from  a  northern  window  wdl  insure  good 
results  with  practice ,  the  rise  of  artificial  light  is  advised.  g 

A  few  seconds  will  be  long  enough  for  printing  the  average  neo-a 
is  “ed  ;  Regular  Vela*  wV  need  S  „r  ITe' 

printing  frame  ,s  heW  afthe  same  diSe  fromntheSiifhtb0tExpoaSureS' 


Size  of 
Negative. 

Distance 
from  light 

Welsbach 

burner 

32  c.  p.  electric 
or  6  ft. 
gas  burner. 

16  c.  p.  electric 
or  4  ft. 
gas  burner. 

Average 
oil  lamp 

Special 

Velox 

4x5 

or  smaller 

7  inches 

10  sec. 

20  sec. 

80  sec. 

40  sec. 

Regular 

Velox 

4x5 

or  smaller 

7  inches 

40  sec. 

80  sec. 

2  min. 

3  min. 

ii  j  ,  c  te1UL  race  up  m  developer,  being  sure  that  it  ic 
quickly  and  evenly  covered  by  the  solution.  Regular  Velox  should  be 
developed  about  fifteen  seconds,  while  SpecialSfhould  be  in  the  bath 
nearly  twice  as  long  If  the  high-lights  of  the  prints  are  grav  add  a 
ew  drops  of  10,1  solution  bromide  potassium  to  the  developer  Do 
not  use  more  bromide  than  is  necessary  to  secure  pure  whites  as  with 
an  excess  of  restramer  the  shadows  will  have  a  greenish  tint. 

developer  f°r  &  second  to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the 

immtVsIffiiTshoffiedlybtIanSfer  P16  acid  fixing  bath-  where  a  thorough 
mmersion  should  be  secured  to  prevent  stain  (caused  by  uneven  fix- 
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ins:  fifteen  minutes  or  longer  should  be  the  time  of  fixing.  A  print 
which  flashes  up  in  the  developer  and  gets  too  dark  before  it  can  be 
conveniently  removed  from  the  developing  tray,  is  very  much  over¬ 
exposed  and.  the  time  of  exposure  should  be  decreased,  while  inaon  ty 
to  obtain  a  proper  print  in  the  time  advised  for  development,  indicates 
that  the  time  of  exposure  should  be  increased. 

Wash  the  prints  in  running  water  for  an  hour,  or  ten  changes  ot 
water  each  change  being  obtained  by  passing  the  prints  one  at  a  time, 
fromone  tray  of  water  to  another,  /efilling  each  tray  with  fresh  water 
whenever  all  the  prints  have  been  removed  from  it.  . 

Dry  the  prints,  face  down,  on  cheese  cloth  or  other  absorbent  fabric, 
so  that  they  will  not  curl.  The  prints  should  be  trimmed  as  desired, 
mounting  with  any  good  photographic  paste.  Glossy  or  Special  Gloss> 
Velox  can  be  burnished  of  squeegeed-  In  the  latter  Process  wet .  pnn  s 
should  be  placed  face  down,  or  a  ferreotype  tin,  rolled  into  absolute 
contact  and  allowed  to  become  bone  dry,  when  they  will  peel  off  with 
the  desired  luster.  _ _ _ 

dekko  paper.. 

Developers,  Metol-Hydrochinon. 

Metol.... .  7$  fr. 

Hydrochinon . • . . .  „,o  pr 

Sulphite  of  soda  (crystals)... . ' 

Carbonate  of  sodium  (.crystals) . 

Water . 

Dissolve  and  add  about  25  drops  of  a  solution  composed  of  bromide 
of  pSSsrium  “on.,  water  5  os.  This  solution  IS  to  be  used  without 
diluting. 

Amidol. 

....  80  gr. 

Amidol,... . oa;\  or 

Sulphite  of  soda  (crystals) .  10  ozl 

Water . 

For  use  take  1G  oz.  of  above  stock  solution,  8  oz.  of  water,  and 
add  3  to  5  drops  of  bromide  of  potassium  solution  made  of  bromide  of 
potassium  yi  oz.,  water  5  oz. 


ARGO. 

To  Develop:  After  exposing,  immerse  print  in  developing  solution, 
made  as  per  formula. 

Metol  Quinol  Developer. 


Water 

Metol. 


30  gr. 
20U  gr. 


.  1C  oz. 

•■.‘.7. 7.77.777 . .  •  7  [<r- 

Sodium  sulphite  (dry  powder).  .  . . . .  120  gr. 

or  crystals  double  the  quantity. 

Hydroquinone . .  •  . . 

Sodium  carbonate  (drypowoer)  . 

or  crystals  double  the  quantity. 

When  mixed,  add  to  the  above  15  to  25  drops  of  a  bromide  potas¬ 
sium  solution  composed  of 

Bromide  of  potassium .  °z' 

Water . 

Amidol  Developer. 

.  .  ,  ,  20  gr. 

Amidol .  inn  Hr 

Sulphite  soda  (crystals) . . ••  •  •  ■  t  b  ' 

or  dry,  in  the  form  of  powder,  half  the  amount. 

Water....  .  8  OZ' 

When  mixed,  add  to  above  5  to  10  drops  of  bromide  of  potassium 
solution  composed  of 

Bromide  of  potassium .  •  •  ■  ^ 

Water . 
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ROTOGRAPH. 

Developer  for  Rotograph  and  Rotox  Paper. 

Water . 

Sulphite  of  soda  ...  ,9  oz* 

Metol  .  1CnOZ- 

Hydro  ....  lf?0gr. 

Carbonate  of  soda  .  a 

Bromide  of  potassium. |  j ' .  20  °r’ 

solutTonsf°110Wlng  iS  a  g°°d  S6pia  formula  -make  the  followihg  stock 


A 

Water . 

^  erri  c}  anide  of  potassium . . . 

Water . 

Bromide  of  potassium. 

(Keep  out  of  strong  light.) 

c. 

Water . 

Sulphide  of  sodium. 

water.  Place  thw  in  a  Hi^v,  Yr  o  j  or  solution  45,  and  4  ounces  of 

In  another  dish  nut  1  mmf  a?d  wd  3  droPs  of  Pure  water  ammonia. 

a  tuft  S  ”  C  Md 3  °unces 0f  water-  PIa“ 

tvt  ^asnea  at  least  one  minute  m  running  water 

onlybeobta^Idbv'thi's  ‘ th*  at  ^  th£ty  minutes-  Permanency  can 
sodium  is^used^nd^not^ulphite!3^  WaShmg'  Be  SUre  that  °f 

Formula  for  Cleaning  Whites  in  Bromide  Paper. 

Iodine  . 

Potassium  cyanide! ! ! . “X  gr' 

Iodide  .  60  gr. 

Water  120  gr. 

‘°  «—  of 


AZO  PAPER.. 


Metol  Hydrochinon  Formula. 


Metol . 

Hydrochinon . 

Sulphite  of  soda . 

Carbonate  of  sodium 
Water . 


of  notelm  a/d  add  about_l6  dr°ps  of  a  solution  composed  of  bromide 
dffing  *  Wa  5  OZ<  ThlS  solution  is  to  be  used  without 


Amidol  Formula. 


Amidol . 

Sulphite  of  soda  (crystals) 
Water . 


64  gr. 
160  gr. 


add  fMo  fS|imnce  rv?  °Z:  i°^  above  stock  solution,  3  oz.  of  water,  and 

ootassiumd/  n  f  b.romide  of  Potassium  solution  made  of  bromide  of 
potassium  y2  oz.  water  5  oz. 
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LUMIERE  CITRATE  P.  O.  P. 

Exposure _ Prints  losing  depth  by  toning,  printing  must  be  car¬ 

ried  further  than  necessary  for  intensity  desired.  Examination  oi  the 
prints  should  be  made  by  diffused  daylight  or  lamplight  only,_  Do  not 
expose  printing  frame  out  of  a  window  when  raining,  damp  being  liable 
to  cause  the  paper  to  adhere  to  the  negative  and  injure  it. 

The  value  of  a  negative  has  a  considerable  influence  on  that  ot  the 
print.  Prints  tone  better  and  give  the  most  fresh  and  clear  tints  when 
negative  is  correctly  timed  and  sharp  without  too  much  contrasts. 

Toning.— First  wash  prints  a  few  minutes  in  running  water.  _  _ 

In  hot  weather  this  washing  must  be  preceded  by  ope  minute  s  im¬ 
mersion  in  a  3  per  cent,  alum  solution,  or,  better  still,  in  a  1  per  cent. 

solution  of  Lumiere’s  Formolene.  ,  ... 

Any  of  the  ordinary  toning  and  fixing  baths  may  be  used  with 
Lumiere’s  Citrate  P.  O.  P.  The  following  combined  toning  and  fixing 
formula  gives  the  best  results  as  to  vigor,  brilliancy  and  permanency  . 

A. 

Boiling  water . to  KHO  grms.  or  parts  30  oz. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  250  ° 

Alum  .  15  /2  oz> 

Lead  acetate  . . . .  *  “  “  30  gr' 

First  dissolve  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  alum  in  boiling  water 
filter,  and  after  cooling  add  lead  acetate  previously  dissolved  m  a  little 
distilled  water. 

B. 

Distilled  water .  100  grms.  or  parts  3oz. 

Chloride  of  gold . . 1  ' 

For  use  take 

A — 100  c.  c . , .  go  S’n 

This  bath  is  prepared  24  hours  before  use.  To  clear  same  add  a 
small  quantity  of  kaolin,  shake  and  filter.  It  is  recommended  to  expose 
this  bath  to  daylight  some  hours  before  use.  _ 

Anv  modification  in  this  formula  is  liable  to  injure  the  print. 

The  preparation  of  this  bath  being  somewhat  delicate  a  solution  ot 
Lumiere’s  Combined  Toning  and  Fixing  Powder  may  be  advantage- 

OUSlForbthotsetewho  prefer  the  separate  baths  we  give  the  following 
formula  : 

Distilled  water. . . . . to  1000  grms.  or  parts  30  oz. 

Refined  chalk  . .  80  „ 

1  per  cent.  sol.  gold  chloride.  100  c.  c.  3  oz. 

It  is  essential  to  prepare  this  bath  but  a  few  days  beforehand,  its 

Stre  Allow^o^an^fo^hours,  then  filter  and  use  as  a  stock  solution 
15  parts  of  solution  for  100  parts  of  water,  or  1  ounce  of  solution  for 

°UnCBeforeWtotning,  prints  should  be  washed  as  directed  above,  then 
immerse  one  by  one  in  the  toning  bath.  . 

When  toned  wash  rapidly  and  transfer  m  the  following  . 

Water . to  1000  grms.  or  parts  32  oz. 

Hyposulphite  soda .  200  ^  „  .g 

Alum . .  3  „  .. 

1  per  cent.  sol.  of  lead  acetate.  15  c.  c.  A 
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The  alum  may  be  substituted  by  10  grammes  or  150  grains  of 
Lumiere’s  Foimolene. 

First  dissol\  e  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  alum  in  boiling  water,  filter 
a.„  ’  after  c°oling,  add  lead  acetate  previously  dissolved  in  a  little  dis¬ 
tilled  water. 

Renew  this  solution  frequently. 


Caution. -In  order  to  avoid  stains  immerse  prints  one  by  one  in 
the  bath ;  remove  air  bubbles  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool,  gently  rock 
the  dish  during ;  toning  use  a  large  porcelain  dish  in  preference. 

Toning  bath  must  be  abundant  and  at  65  degrees  to  70  degrees  F. 
Toning  is  complete  in  about  10  minutes.  Take  the  prints  out  as  soon 
as  halt  tones  have  attained  desired  value,  otherwise  they  would  appear 
corroded,  as  is  often  the  case  with  exhausted  baths. 

Not  more  than  three  5x7  prints  are  to  be  toned  in  every  ounce  of 
fresh  solution. 


Borax  and  Gold  Toning.— Beautiful  violet  tones  may  be  obtained 

by  treating  Lumiere  s  Citrate  P.  O.  P.,  previously  to  combined  toning 
and  fixing,  with  the  following  borax  and  gold  toning  : 

Water . 1000  c.  c.  or  parts  40  oz. 

®orax . •  ••••  .  .  lOgrms.  “  y,  oz. 

1  per  cent.  sol.  chloride  of  gold . .  25  c.  c.  “  l  0z. 

Add  chloride  of  gold  just  at  time  of  use. 


Platinum  Toning.— A  great  variety  of  tones  may  be  obtained  with 
Lumiere  s  Citrate  Matt,  by  using  the  following  bath  : 


Water..... .  500  grins,  or  parts 

Sodium  chloride  .  2  “  “ 

Potassium  chloroplatinite  .  1  c.  c.  “ 


16  oz. 
30  gr. 
15  gr. 


.  Carry  printing  much  further  than  desired  intensity.  Immerse  the 
after  Pr®vi°us  washing  in  the  above  bath,  in  which  they  remain 
till  black  tone  is  attained,  they  must  then  be  washed  rapidly  and  fixed 
m  the  combined  toning  and  fixing  bath. 

Tones  vary  with  the  length  of  time  the  prints  are  immersed  in  the 
platinum  bath. 


LUMIERE  BROMIDE  PAPERS. 

Developer. 

Lumiere’s  Diamidophenol  (1)  : 

Water. . . 1000  grms.  or  parts  32  oz. 

Anhydr.  sodium  sulphite .  15  “  “  J4  oz 

Diamidophenol .  5  “  “  75  gr 

10  p.  ct.  sol.  potassium  bromide.  2  c.  c.  “  30  mill. 

(A  Anhydrous  sodium  sulphite  may  be  substituted  by  twice  as 
much  sodium  sulphite  in  crystals. 

The  relative  proportion  of  sulphite  and  diamidophenol  may  be 
measured  m  volume  by  using  1^  parts  of  sulphite  for  t  of  diamido¬ 
phenol. 

A  stock  solution  of  sulphite  may  also  be  advantageously  used  but 
it  retains  its  strength  only  for  a  week;  beyond  that  time  its  strength 
decreases  gradually  without  any  apparent  change. 

The  following  formula  will  be  found  to  give  good  results  : 

Water . . . 1000  grms.  or  parts  32  oz. 

Anhydrous  sodium  sulphite .  15  “  “  A  oz 

10  per  c.  sol.  potassium  bromide  2  c.  c.  30  min 
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For  every  ounce  of  the  stock  solution  add  at  the  time  of  use  2^4 
grains  of  diamidophenol. 

This  solution  is  best  prepared  just  before  use. 

Fixing  takes  place  by  five  minutes’  immersion  in  the  following  : 

Water . 1000  grms.  or  parts  30  oz. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda .  200  “  “  6  oz. 

Sodium  bisulphite .  100  “  “  3  oz. 

Alum . 2  “  “  30  gr. 

or  preferably  : 

Water . 1000  grms.  or  parts  30  oz. 

Lumiere’s  fixing  salt .  1  package. 

Lumi&re’s  formolene .  10  grms.  or  pans  150  gr. 

This  bath  may  be  used  for  a  long  time. 


SOLIO  PAPER. 

Combined  Toning  Bath, 

Stock  Solution  A. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  .  ®  oz- 

Alum  (crystals) .  .  8 

Water .  80  oz' 

Dissolve  above  in  cold  water,  and,  when  dissolved,  add  Borax,  2  oz, ; 

dissolved  in  hot  water,  8  oz. 

Let  stand  over  night,  and  decant  clear  liquid. 

Stock  Solution  B. 

Pure  chloride  of  gold . cl  5J' 

Acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of  lead) .  D’  g' 

Solution  B.  should  be  shaken  up  before  using,  and  not  filtered. 

To  tone  15  cabinets,  take 

Stock  Solution  A . ?  °z‘ 

Stock  Solution  . .  1  °  ’ 

Place  prints  in  the  above  without  previous  washing.  _  ,, 

Tone  to  desired  color,  and  immerse  prints  for  five  minutes  m  lol- 

lowinoc  salt  solution  to  stop  the  toning. 

Salt  1  oz. 

Water.' . 32  01 ' 

The  extra  fixing  bath  should  be  used  to  ensure  thorough  fixing. 
After  the  salt  bath,  give  one  change  of  cold  water,  and  fix  for  ten 
minutes  in  the 

Extra  Fixing  Bath. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  -1 

Sulphite  of  soda  (crystals) .  "A  **• 

. ::::::::::  20  oz-. 

Wash  1  hour  in  running  cold  water,  or  in  16  changes  of  cold  water, 
when  prints  may  be  mounted  same  as  albumen  prints.  ,  rp-u- 

The  combined  bath  must  be  used  cold,  not  above  50  Fahr  This 
condition  can  be  obtained  by  placing  a  piece  of  ice  in  the  bath  when 
toning.  If  the  bath  is  too  warm,  it  will  cause  yellow  prints  wuh  a 
greenish  cast  in  the  half-tones. 
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ALBUMA  PAPER. 


Combined  Toning  and  Fixing  Bath. 


Hot  water . 

Hypo . ” 

Sulpho-cyanide  ammonia . 

Aeetate  lead . 

Nitrate  lead  .  . .  . 

Citric  acid . . 

Chloride  of  gold  (in  solution)  . 


66  oz. 
16  oz. 
2  oz. 
%  oz. 
oz. 
oz. 
4  gr. 


Separate  Bath  Formula. 


Print— To  good  strength  same  as  albumen  paper. 
Wash  in  eight  or  ten  changes  of  water,  or  until  all 
removed. 


the  free  silver  is 


Toning  Bath. 

Stock  Solution  A 

Water . . 

Chloride  of  gold .  '  15  gr 

Stock  Solution  B 


15  oz. 


Water  . 

Acetate  soda. 


To  tone,  take 

Water  , 


2  oz. 
1  oz. 


Stock  Solution  A .  .  .  T 

_  Tt  .  1 


32  oz. 


Stock  Solution  B 


14  oz. 


Keep  bath  slightly  alkali  with  bi-carbonate  of  soda.  Test  with 
litmus  paper. 

Mix  one  hour  or  more  before  using.  Should  tone  in  ten  minutes  If 
bath_ tones  quicker,  add  water;  if  slower,  more  gold.  Best  results  are 
obtained  by  using  half  old  and  half  new  bath. 

waterranS^6r  rutmn*n£  water,  or  wash  in  two  or  three  changes  of 
Fix  for  ten  minutes  in 

Hypo .  4  n„ 

Water  . :::::::::::::  64°z: 


ERtSKO  PAPER. 

Separate  Bath  Formula.— Wash  in  5  or  6  changes  of  water  or 
sufficient  to  remove  the  free  silver.  b  ’  or 

r  T°ne  1?La  Plaj?  Sold  batb>  using  about  1  grain  of  gold  to  48  ounces 
o ;  water-  Neutralize  by  adding  a  saturated  solution  of  borax,  bi-carbon¬ 
ate  of  soda  or  sal  soda. 

•  Whe.ni  tC^ed’  im“erse  Prints  in  running  water,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  until  all  are  ready  for  the  fixing.  ^  ' 


directions  for  working  disco  gloss. 


Tone  prints  in  the  following  bath,  moving  them  while  toning- 

Water .  ..  & 

Chloride  of  gold . .  " .  lgr' 

Add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  borax  to  turn  red  litmus  naner  blue 
IxTngS  l°  the  desired  Shade  “d  st°P’  ™  tie/  wUl  nof  chlngiTn 
Fixing  bath  prepared  as  follows: 


Water 
Hypo  . 


48  oz. 
U  oz. 
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About  fifteen  minutes  in  this  bath  is  sufficient.  Keep  prints  sepa- 

This  is  a  hardened  paper,  and  can  be  toned  in  warm  water  in  cold 
weather.  Requires  no  ice,  alum  or  hardening  solutions  of  any  kind. 

Combined  Toning  and  Fixing  Bath. 

To  Print:  The  paper  should  not  be  printed  quite  as  dark  as  albu¬ 
men.  , 

For  blue-black  tones  print  darker  than  for  warm  brown. 

Do  not  fume  or  keep  paper  near  ammonia.  ,  ., 

In  toning  place  only  a  few  prints  in  the  bath  at  a  time,  using  bath 
enough  to  cover  well  the  prints,  place  them  in  face  up,  and  see  that  the 
air  bells  are  removed. 

Borax  Bath.  Stock  Solution  No.  1. 

Hot  water,  160°  F . “• 

Pulverized  alum . .  „ 

Borax  pulverized .  • 

Salt  (com.) . 

Stock  Solution  No.  2. 

Water .  \l°z- 

Place  all  the  chemicals  in  a  stone  crock  and  pour  the  hot  water  on 
them,  and  stir  until  dissolved ;  let  it  cool,  clear  and  decant. 

Dissolve  )4  oz.  of  acetate  of  lead  m  8  oz.  of  water,  and  add  \/2  o  . 

^The^h'ot  water ^pens  bath  faster.  When  cold  water  is  used,  the 
bath  should  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more  to  ripen. 

To  Tone:  Add  1  oz.  No.  2  to  each  8  oz.  of  No.  1  used. 

The  above  will  tone  about  fifty  cabinet  prints;  then  discard  an 
make  up  as  at  first.  Tone  prints  to  desired  shade,  then  place  in  the 
following  bath  from  three  to  five  minutes,  which  will  clear  them  per¬ 
fectly  and  insure  fixing. 


FOR  TONING  KLORO,  SPECIAL  AND  KELAT 
PAPERS. 


Toning  Bath. 

Water . . . 

Chloride  of  gold . 


60  oz. 
2gr. 


Neutralize  with  a  saturated  solution  composed  of  acetate  soda  and 
borax,  equal  parts.  Test  with  red  litmus  paper,  getting  the  bath  as 
near  neutral  as  possible. 

Prints  should  tone  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes;  too  slow  toning  pro¬ 


duces  results  which  lack  brilliancy.  . 

If  cold  tones  are  desired,  the  bath  should  be  made  sufficiently  strong 


to  tone  in  from  three  to  four  minutes.  _  .,  •  , 

When  prints  have  reached  the  desired  tone,  place  them  m  l_rge 
tray  containing  plenty  of  clear  water,  and  fix  twenty  minutes  m 


Fixing  Bath : 

Water  . 

Hyposulphite  of  soda . 


40  oz. 
2  oz. 
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STUDY  OF  POULARD  WILLOWS 

W.  H.  Porterfield 


EASTMAN'S  PLATINUM  PAPER. 

Developer. 


Oxalate  potassium,  c.  p . 

Phosphate  potassium,  c.  p . 

Hot  water . 

Allow  the  developer  to  cool,  and  use 
than  65  degrees,  nor  more  than  75  degrees 


.  2  oz. 

.  1  oz. 

.  19  oz. 

at  a  temperature  of  not  less 
Fahr. 


Clearing  Solution. 

Muriatic  acid,  c.  p 
Water . . 


Ya  oz. 
15  oz. 


“WATER  TONE”  PLATINUM  PAPER. 

•f  .n^terrTone:  Pladnum  Paper  is  very  easily  affected  by  moisture  • 
it  will,  therefore,  be  noticed  when  printing  in  warm,  damp  weather  that 
the  pnnt  will  show  quite  a  tendency  to  print  out  black  in  the  deep 
shadows.  This  must  not  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  the  same  amount 
ot  exposure  is  necessary  as  in  dry  days. 

i  Prmt  by  direct  light  (sunlight  preferred)  until  the  shadows  are 
dearly  outlined  in  a  deep  canary  color.  At  this  stage  the  same  detail 
will  be  observed  m  the  half  tones  that  the  finished  print  will  show  For 
developing,  use  plain  water,  heated  to  120  degrees  (which  will  be  as  hot 
as  they  can  bear). 

The  development  will  be  practically  instantaneous,  and  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  am  bubbles  forming  upon  the  surface  of  the  prints. 
Flace  prints,  after  developing,  directly  into  a  clearing  bath  of  muriatic 
°ne  to.  tw®lve  ounces  of  water,  and  let  them  remain  in  this 

bath  about  ten  minutes,  when  they  are  ready  for  the  final  washing  of 
~”?en  nnnutes  in  running  water,  or  five  changes  of  about  three  minutes 
each.  Lay  out  between  blotters  to  dry  and  mount  by  attaching  the 


BRADLEY  PLATINUM  PAPER. 

Developer. 

A.  For  Black  Tones. 

Neutral  oxalate  potassium .  g 

Phosphate  potassium .  ( 

B.  For  Sepia  Tones. 

Of  above  mixed  solution .  g  oz 

Saturated  bichloride  mercury  solution. .  .  i  n/ 

Citrate  soda . \  \ .  5 

If  deep  red  tones  are  desired  add  to  B: 

Nitrate  uranium . 10  gr 

then  filter  and  use  as  a  developer. 


ANGELO  PLATINUM  PAPER. 

is  as^foUows  Cr*  Mr’  ^  ^unz*os  f°rmula  for  rich,  warm,  black  tones 

Neutral  oxalate  of  potash _  ,  ..  - 

Hot  water .  .  1E>* 

fflterTeloVSgiSngrtobw“lk.USinS'  In  “ing  °,d  always 

If  more  of  blue-black  is  desired,  it  may  be  obtained  by  using  a 

fnTftZ??  UtT  PrePf red  by  thc  makers  of  the  paper,  or  the  follow¬ 
ing  formula  may  be  employed:  r 
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Neutral  oxalate  of  potash 

Phosphate  of  soda . 

Oxalic  acid . 

Water . 


14  oz. 

2  oz. 

1  drm. 
80  oz. 


Very  warm  black  tones  may  be  bad  by  use  of  warm  development, 
as  follows : 

Neutral  oxalate  of  potash  . 

Carbonate  of  soda . .  .  a°  ' 

Water .  100  oz‘ 


Sepia  Prints  on  Black  and  White  Paper  are  made  by  using  1  to  2 
oz.  of  our  sepia  solution  to  16  oz.  of 

Neutral  oxalate  of  poiash .  . 

Hot  water .  100  oz- 

Print  as  you  would  for  black  and  white.  In  making  up  the  bath, 
after  adding  the  sepia  solution,  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  and,  when  coo 
enough  to  not  scorch  your  fingers,  proceed  with  your  deve  oping. 
After  developing,  treat  prints  in  two  changes  of  muriatic  baths  (one- half 
oz.  of  acid  to  60  oz.  of  water),  and  wash  them  as  usual. 


AMERICAN  PLATINUM  PAPER. 

Developing.  The  developer  is  simply  neutral  postassium  oxalate 
and  water;  two  ounces  of  neutral  potassium  oxalate  dissolved  m  ten 
fluid  ounces  of  water.  If  tones,  more  on  the  blue  black,  are  desired,  use 
the  following  developer: 

Water . . .  1®°z' 

Potassium  oxalate .  , ,  ' 

Potassium  phosphate . .  22  oz‘ 

In  preparing  developer  containing  potassium  phosphate,  always  use 
warm  water,  as  this  chemical  does  not  dissolve  freely  in  cold  water.  Any 
amount  of  the  developer  may  be  made  up  and  set-aside  fpr  future  use 
but  should  be  kept  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  Use  sufficient  developer 
to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  tray  at  least  one-half  inch  deep.  Develop 
prints  face  up.  By  sliding  prints  under  developer,  face  up,  air-bells  are 
avoided,  and  the  development  may  be  closely  watched  from  the  sta  . 

Clearing  Bath.  As  soon  as  prints  are  fully  developed,  they  are 
placed,  face  down,  directly  into  a  clearing  bath  of  muriatic  aci  a  ^ ^ 
water — one  ounce  of  muriatic  acid  C.  P.,  to  60  oz.  of  water.  T  °L  y 
of  acid  used  is  of  much  importance.  It  should  be  chemically  pure,  as 
ordinary  commercial  acid  will  cause  yellow  prints.  Prm  s  s  ^  rPTTlfl(n 
from  three  to  four  changes  of  acid  clearing  bath,  allowing  them  to  remain 
in  each  bath  eight  to  ten  minutes,  and  keeping  them  separated 
last  acid  bath  should  be  as  clear  as  pure  water,  showing  no  yellow  tint. 


W.  &  C.  PLATINOTYPE. 

Development. — The  whole  contents  of  the  box  of  the  W.  &  C.  de¬ 
veloping  salts  must  be  dissolved  at  one  time,  as  the  salts  are  mixed ;  and 
if  this  be  not  done,  too  large  a  proportion  of  one  of  the  ingredients  may 
be  used. 

Development  should  be  conducted  in  a  feeble  white  light,  similar  to 
that  used  when  cutting  up  the  paper,  or  by  gas  light. 

It  may  take  place  immediately  after  the  print  is  exposed,  or  at  the 
end  of  the  day’s  printing. 
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veloping  solution. eating  the  print,  exposed  side  downwards,  on  the  de- 

DunWPthe  hn?1^  take  f  Seconds  or  more. 

development  of  expos^prinT  'if®  possible' 3able  to  unduly  delay  the 
after  printing.  1  1  Posslble  develop  within  one  hour 

!®£gS£“My  porcelain  dishes  are  neces- 

batts  (noUersf  ttlrthree)  $  f  *  —  of 

^£Sf P' 

must  be  immersed  face  aownwards  inthoffrc^n^t  de7eloping.  dish  it 
mined  in  a  porcelain  dish,  in  which  it  should  acid>  c°n- 

meanwhile,  other  prints  follow  until  oil  remain  about  five  minutes- 
then  be  removed  to  a  Scond TcM  Sth  f  6  devfloPed-  The  prints  must 
to  the  third  bath  for  about  fifteen  mteutS' mif Q“inut.es^ !  afterwards 
these  acid-baths  they  should  be  moved  so  that  th^snl^  pr!nts/emain  in 

friction. S,lrfaCeS'  bu‘  “re  dw“Id  »e  taken  not  to  abraiettem  by  Sul 
P*lre  muriatic  acid  must  be  used 

and"rnyeTow:almUliati‘:aCidbe  “*d  prints  wil,  be  discolored 

contains  iron,  as  it  tends  to  turn  naoer  VE  ?  r?0t  USe  water  that 
for  this  purpose.  paper  yellow-  Soft  water  is  the  best 


W.  &,  C.  SEPIA  PAPEFL. 

the  «?  °Perati»"s  is 

points  should  be  attended  to:  P  otype paper.  Ph o  following 

faiw  lishl' and' lhere- 

of  sepia  sointiOT  suppMforThispS  SdTd0ping  so!ulion  U  drachms 
black  paper.  PP  purpose,  and  proceed  as  described  for 

FahrThto  obtoin^hf^eatelt  amount^f  b  ^mperatur®  ?{  1-50  to  160  deg. 
but  very  good  results  can  be  obtained  by  „s!ng“  2'^  *' 
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BLUE-PRINT  FORMULAE. 

No.  1. 

Citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia . 

Water . . . 


No.  2. 

Ferricyanide  of  potassium  . 

Water .  ’ 

Tpr-  pn.ia1  ^artg  of  No  1  and  No.  2,  and  apply  with  brush  or  by 
floa”gfoqrThrePe  minutes.  Plain  Rives  paper  should  be  used ;  hang  up 
to  dry  in  darkened  room. 

Black  Lines  upon  a  White  Ground. 

„  ,  .  .  8  dr. 

Gelatine . . .  :• !■’ /It’ q"t>  i  6  dr. 

Perchloride  of  iron  solution  (U.  S.  r.)  .  g 

Tartaric  acid .  3  dr] 

Ferric  sulphate .  9  oz. 

Water .  ' 

Kilter  off  anv  precipitate  that  may  be  found,  and  coat  any  good, 
stouh'white  paper^vith^ the  full-strength  solution.  Expose  in  sunlight 
till  details  or  lines  are  visible,  and  develop  with 

Gallic  acid . 6V6  oz". 

Alcohol .  32  oz. 

Water . * . 

Wash  well  in  several  changes  of  water. 

The  sensitizing  solution  is  as  follows. 

. .  15  gr. 

Gum  arabic .  2  er 

Tartaric  acid . • . .  . .  o  er’ 

Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt) .  io  Ir! 

Sulphate  of  iron .  15  trr. 

Iron  perchloride  . no  c  c> 

Water . " 

carefully  sponged  off  the  surface. 


TO  REMOVE  STAINS  FROM  THE  HANDS. 

Development  Stains.— Yield  easily  to  the  action  of  lemon  juice. 

Nitrate  of  Silver  Stains.— Prepare  a  solution  of  water  lOO  cc  ; 
chloriS  rf  lime  25  grms. ;  sulphate  of  soda.  50  grms.  Apply  wrth  a 


tooth-brush. 

Pyro  Stains.— Wash  stained  parts  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
oxalic  acid. 

Amidol  Stains. -Difficult  to  remove.  Try  citric  acid. 

Nitric  Acid  STAiNS.-Apply  to  stained  parts  a  solution  of  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash.  Then  wash  freely. 
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ENLARGEMENTS. 

From  the  British  Journal  of  Photography  Almanac. 
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Potassium,  Aluminium  Sulphate  (see  Alum) 
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FLelcvti ve  Brillta.r\cv  of  Artif  icia.1  Lights. 
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By  means  of  this  table,  th  3  nine  chief  sources  of  light  above  given  can  be  compared  with  eacn  omer  as  to  tneir 
relative  brilliancy. 

Example. — Compared  with  the  sun,  the  Welsbach  Gas  Light  is  165  less  brilliant,  out  is  10  times  more  brilliant 
than  the  electric  incandescent  lamp,  anu  109  more  brilliant  than  the  iight  from  a  steanne  candle. 


Characteristic  Symptoms. 
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Nature  of  Waste.  Treatment.  Result  of  Operation.  Extraction  of  Precious  Metal. 
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United  States  Weights  and  Measures. 

ACCORDING  TO  EXISTING  STANDARDS. 


12  inches  =  1  foot. 

8  feet  =  1  yard. 

5.5  yards  =  1  rod. 

40  rods  =  1  furlong. 
8  furlongs  =  1  mile. 


LINEAL. 
Inches.  Feet. 
12  = 

36  = 

198  = 

7,920  = 


1 

3 

16.5 

660 


5  ards.  Rods.  Fur’s.  Mile. 


144  sq.  ins.  =  1  Sq  ft. 

9  sq.  ft.  =  1  sq.  yard. 
30.25  sq.  yds.  =  1  sq.  rod. 
40  sq.  rods  =  1  sq.  rood. 
4  sq.  roods  =  1  acre. 

640  acres  =  1  Sq.  mile. 

4  gills  =  1  pint. 

2  pints  =  1  quart. 

4  quarts  =  1  gallon. 


I  63,360  =  5,280 
SURFACE— LAND. 


=  1 

=  5. 

=  220 
-  1,760 


1 

40  =  1 
320  =  8  =  1 


Feet. 

9 

272.25 

10,890 

43,560 

27,878,400 


Yards. 

1 

30.25 

1,210 

4,840 


Rods.  Roods.  Acres. 


1 

40  = 
160  = 


1 

4  = 


VOLUME— LIQUID. 


3,097,600  =  102,400  =  2,560  =  640 


Gills.  Pints.  Gallon.  Cub.  In 
32  =  8  =  1  =  231 


Gallon. 

1 


Pints. 


1  = 


Ounces. 

128 

16 

1 


16  ounces. 


FLUID. 

Drachms. 

-  1,024 
=  128 
=  8 
1 


Minims. 

'61,440 

7,680 

480 

60 


or  a  pint,  is  sometimes  called  a  fluid  pound. 


Cubic  Centimetres 
=  3,785.435 

473.179 
29.574 
3.697 


Pound. 

1 


lb. 

Pound. 

1 


Ounces. 

12 

1 


TROY  WEIGHT. 
Pennyweights. 

240  = 

20 

1  - 


Grains. 

5,760 

480 

24 


APOTHECARIES’  WEIGHT. 


Ounces. 

12 

1 


Drachms. 

96  = 

8 

1  - 


3 

Scruples. 

288 

24 

3 

1 


gr. 

Grains. 
5,760 
480 
60 
20 
1 


Pound. 

1 


The  pound,  ounce,  and  grain  are  (he  same  as  in  Troy  weight. 

avoirdupois  weight. 


Ounces. 

16 

1 


Drachms. 

256 

16 

1 


Grains  (Troy). 
7,000 
437.5 
27.34 


Grams. 

373.24 

31.10 

1.56 


Grams. 

373.24 

31.10 

3.89 

1.30 

.06 


Grams. 
453 . 60 
28.35 

1.77 
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English  Weights  a^nd  Measures. 


APOTHECARIES’  WEIGHT. 

20  Grains  =  1  Scruple  =  20  Grains. 

3  Scruples  =  1  Drachm  =  60  Grains. 

8  Drachms  =  1  Ounce  =  480  Grains. 
12  Ounces  =  1  Pound  =  5760  Grains. 

FLUID  MEASURE. 

60  Minims  =  1  Fluid  Drachm 
8  Drachms=  1  Fluid  Ounce. 

20  Ounces  =  1  Pint. 

8  Pints  =  1  Gallon. 

The  above  weights  are  usually  adopted  in  formulas. 


All  Chemicals  are  usually  sold  by 

AVOIRDUPOIS  WEIGHT. 

27-g-g-  Grains  =  1  Drachm=  27-^J-  Grains. 
16  Drachms=  1  Ounce  =  437^  Grains. 
16  Ounces  =  1  Pound  =  7000  Grains. 


Precious  Metals  are  usually  sold  by 

TROY  WEIGHT. 

24  Grains  =  1  Pennyweight  =  24  Grains. 

20  Pennyweights  =  1  Ounce  =  480  Grains. 

12  Ounces  =  1  Pound  =  5760  Grains. 

Note. — An  ounce  of  metallic  silver  contains  480  grains,  but  an  ounce 
of  nitrate  of  silver  contains  only  437J4  grains- 


Gal. 

1 


United  States  Fluid  Measure. 


Pints.  Ounces.  Drachms.  Mins.  Cub.  In. 

_  8  _  128  =  1,024  =  61,440  =  231. 

1  =  16  =  128  =  7,680  =  28.875 

1  —  8  =  480  =  1.8047 

1  =  60  =  0.2256 


Grains. 

58,328.886 

7,291.1107 

455.6944 

56.9618 


Cub.  C.M. 
=  3,785.44 
=  473.18 

=  29.57 
=  3.7C 


Imperial  British  Fluid  Measure. 


Gal.  Pints.  Ounces.  Drachms.  Mins 
1  =  8  =  160  =  1,280  =  7b, 800 
1  =  20  =  160  =  9,600 

1  =  8  =  480 

1  =  60 


Cub  In.  Grains. 

217.27384  =  70,000 
34.65923  =  8,750 
1.73296  =  437.5 

0.21662  =  54.69 


Cub.  C.M. 
4,543.732 
567.966 
28.398 
3.550 
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Metric  System  of  Weights  amd  Measures. 


MEASURES  OF  LENGTH 

Denominations  and  Values. 

Equivalents  in  Use. 

Myriameter  .... 

10,000  meters. 

1,000  meters. 

100  meters. 

10  meters. 

1  meter. 
l-10th  of  a  meter. 
l-100th  of  a  meter. 

1-1 000th  of  a  meter. 

6.2137  miles. 

0-.0-62137  mile,  or  3,380  ft.  10  ine. 
*41  feet  and  1  inch, 

ooo.i  inches. 

39.37  inches. 

3.937  inches. 

.3937  inch. 

.0394  inch. 

Kilometer  .... 

Hectometer . 

Dekameter. 

Meter . 

Decimeter . 

Centimeter . 

Millimeter . 

MEASURES  OF  SURFACE. 


Denominations  and  Values. 

Equivalents  in  Use. 

Hectare . 

Are . 

10,000  square  meters. 

100  square  meters. 

1  square  meter. 

2.471  acres. 

119.6  square  yards. 
1,550.  square  inches. 

Centare . 

- - - 

'  - - 

MEASURES  OF  VOLUME. 


Denominations  and  Values. 


Names. 


Kiloliter  or  stere 
Hectoliter. 


Dekaliter. 
Liter,  ... 
Deciliter . 
Centiliter . 
Milliliter  . 


No.  of 
Liters. 

- 1 

Cubic  Measures. 

1,000 

1  cubic  meter. 

100 

l-10th  cubic  meter. 

10 

10  cubic  decimeters. 

1 

1  cubic  decimeter 

1-10 

l-10th  cubic  decimeter 

1-100 

10  cubic  centimeters. 

1-1000 

1  cubic  centimeter. 

1  bit.  and  3.35 
pecks. 

}  -  08  quarts. 

.908  quart. 

>.1023  cubic  inche: 
.6102  cubic  inch. 
.061  cubic  inch. 


264.17  gallons. 


gallons, 
gallons, 
quarts, 
gill, 
fluid  oz. 
fl.  drm. 


26.417 
2.6417 
1  0567 
.845 
.338 
.27 


WEIGHTS. 


Denominations  and  Values. 


Equivalents 


Names. 


Millier  or  Tonneau. 

Quintal . 

Myriagram . 

Kilogram  or  Kilo  . . 

Hectogram . 

Dekagram . 

Gram . 

Decigram . 

Centigram . 

Milligram . , 


For 


in  Use. 

Number 
of  Grams. 

|  Weight  of  Volume  of  Water 
at  its  Maximum  Density. 

Avoirdupois 

Weight. 

1,000,000 

100,000 

10,000 

1,000 

100 

10 

1 

1-10 

1-100 

1-1000 

1  cubic  meter. 

1  hectoliter. 

10  liters. 

1  liter. 

1  deciliter. 

10  cubic  centimeters. 

1  cubic  centimeter. 
l-10th  of  a  cubic  centimeter. 
10  cubic  millimeters. 

1  cubic  millimeter. 

2204.6  pounds. 
220.46  pounds. 
22.046  pounds 
2.2046  pounds 
3.5274  ounces. 

_ .3527  ounce. 
15.432  grains. 
1.5432  grain. 
.1543  grain. 
.0154  grain. 

cubic  deci- 


metm- or  LITER,S  anifthe  series  of tmeasf CreS;  isX 

STERE6  °y?ngths;  ^he  cubic  meter  is  the^unit^f^asure  for  toWbodms3  'V ^  CaSe  °‘ 

of^pure^wato’^welghed^  ^a^vacuunfat^^e^tem"  ^'6!1  *S  °f  one'culfic'centhneter 

which  is  about  its  temperature^ifmaxhnurn  ^  P^ratTre  of  4  deg.  Cent,  or  39.2  deg  Fahr 

ster** cc  •  '■  <=“"*>»  £s,“iSsif2rs£ 


The  Conversion  of  French  (Metric)  into  English  Measure. 


1  cubic  centimeter 
1  cubic  centimeters 
8 


17  minims. 
34 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

1000 


=  51 

=  68 
=  85 

=  101 
=  118 
=  135 
=  152 
=  169 
=  338 
=  507 
=  676 
=  845 
=  1014 
=  1183 
=  1352 
=  1521 
=  1690 


or  1  dram 
“  1  “ 

“  1  “ 

“  1  “ 

‘  ‘  2  drams  15 
“  2  “ 

“  2  “ 

“  5  “ 

“  1  ounce 
“  1  “ 

“  1  “ 

“  2  ounces  0 

“  2  “  3 

“  2  “  6 

“  8  “  1 

3  “  4 


8  minims. 
25  “ 


41  “ 

58  “ 

15  “ 

32  “ 

49  “ 

38  “ 

0  dram  27  minims 
3  drams  16 
6  “  5 

54 
43 
32 
21 
10 


-  l  liter  =  34  fluid  ounces  nearly,  or  2%  pints. 


The  Conversion  of  French  (Metric)  into  English  Weight. 

The  following  table,  which  contains  no  error  greater  than  one-tenth  of 
a  grain,  will  suffice  for  most  practical  purposes  : 


1  gram 

2  grams  = 

3 


15|  grains. 
80 1 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 

100 

1000 


or  1  dram 
“  1 
“  1 


46$ 

=  61f 

=  m 

=  92$ 

=  108 
=  123| 

=  138$ 

=  154| 

=  169$ 

=  185$ 

=  200f 
=  216 
=  231f 
=  247 
=  262f 
=  277$ 

=  293$ 

=  308$ 

=  463 
=  617$ 

=  ?71| 

=  926 
=  1080$ 

=  1234$ 

=  1889 
1543$ 

=  1  kilogram  =  32  oz.,  1  dr.,  12g  gr. 


1$  grain. 
17$  grains. 
32| 


2  drams 

3f 

“ 

2 

“ 

18$ 

2 

34 1 

2 

49$ 

«  ( 

8 

<  ( 

5$ 

3 

(  t 

20f 

3 

<  < 

36 

3 

51f 

<< 

4 

7 

4 

2  f 

i  i 

4 

37$ 

4 

<  i 

53$ 

it 

5 

(  i 

8f 

7 

t  (  ' 

43 

10 

“ 

17$ 

<< 

12 

51f 

15 

“ 

26 

i  i 

18 

i  i 

0$ 

20 

<  ( 

34$ 

23 

9 

25 

43$ 
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Uniform  System”  Numbers  for  Stops  from  y  to  -yfy. 

In  the  following  table  Mr.  S.  A.  Warburton  has  calculated  the  exposure 
necessary  with  every  stop  from  { to  ^  compared  with  the  unit  stop  of 
the  “uniform  system  ’’  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
The  figures  which  are  underlined  show  in  the  first  column  what  £  must 
be  in  order  to  increase  the  exposure  in  geometrical  ratio  from^,  the 
intermediate  numbers  showing  the  uniform  system  number  for  anyother 
aperture.  J 


f 

1 

U.  S.  No. 

l 

TIT 

i  k 

1.414 

.097 

M 

1* 

.140 

.191 

U 

2% 

%V 

2.828 

.316 

.390 

Vo 

2 % 

3 

3^ 

3^ 

3K 

4 

.472 

.562 

.660 

.765 

.878 

1.00 

4^ 

4K 

4% 

5 

5H 

5  X 

5.656 

1.12 

1.26 

1.41 

1.56 

1.72 

1.89 

2 

00  <1 

2.06 

2.25 

2.44 

2.64 

2.84 

3.06 

3.28 

3.51 

3.75 

4 

8^4 

8^ 

8% 

9 

9  M 

9K 

9% 

10 

11 

11.31 

4.25 

4.51 

4.78 

5.06 

5.34 

5.64 

5.94 

6.25 

7.56 

8 

12 

13 

14 

9.00 

10.56 

12.25 

f 

15 

16 


18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

22.62 


28 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 
80 

31 

32 


33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

45.25 

ur- 

ii 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 


U.  S.  No. 

14.06 

16 

18.06 

20.25 

22.56 
25.00 

27.56 

30.25 
32 


33.06 

36.00 

39.06 

42.25 

45.56 
49.00 

52.56 

56.25 
60.06 
64 


68.06 

72.25 

76.56 
81.00 

85.56 

90.25 
95.06 

100.00 

105.06 

110.25 

115.56 
121.00 

126.56 
128 

132.25 

138.06 

144.00 

150.06 

156.25 

162.56 
169.00 

175.56 

182.25 
189.06 
196.00 
203.06 


/ 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 


65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

90.50 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 


U.  S.  No. 

210.25 

217.56 
225.00 

232.56 

240.25 
248.06 
256 


264.06 

272.25 

280.56 
289.00 

297.56 

306.25 
315.06 
324.00 
333.06 

342.25 

351.56 
361.00 

370.56 

380.25 
390.06 
400.00 
410.06 

420.25 

430.56 
440.00 

451.56 

462.25 
473.06 
484.00 
495.06 

506.25 
512 

~517.5(T 

529.00 

540.56 

552.25 
564.06 
576.00 
588.06 

600.25 

612.56 
625.00 
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Compa.ra.tive  Exposures  of  Va.rio\is  Subjects. 

Seconds. 


Open  panorama,  with  fields  and  trees. . .  1 

Snow,  ice,  marine  views .  1 

Panorama,  with  houses,  etc .  2 

Banks  of  rivers . 3 

Groups  and  portraits  in  open  air  (diffused  light) .  6 

Underneath  open  trees .  6 

Groups  under  cover .  10 

Beneath  dense  trees.  . . .  10 

Ravines,  excavations .  10 

Portraits  in  light  interiors .  10 

Portraits  taken  4  feet  from  a  window,  indoors,  diffused  light .  30 


A  Ta^ble  Showing  the  Correct  Exposure  thext  Should  be 
Given  for  Va.rio\is  Moving  Objects. 

By  W.  D.  Kilbey. 


The  table  is  made  out  for  a  distance  from  the  camera  100  times  that 
of  the  focus  of  the  lens ;  that  is,  for  a  6-inch  focus  lens  at  5')  feet,  a  7-inch 
at  58  feet,  an  8-inch  at  67  feet,  a  9-inch  at  75  feet,  or  12-inch  at  10U  feet. 

Towards  At  Right 
the  Angles  to 

Camera,  the  Camera 

Man  walking  slowly,  street  scenes .  TV  sec.  sec- 

Cattle  grazing .  tV  “  t 5 

Boating .  ot  “  ot 

Man  walking,  children  playing,  etc .  “  tot 

Pony  and  trap,  trotting. . tot  “  ah 

Cycling,  ordinary . . . •  •  •  tot  “  tot 

Man  running  a  race  and  jumping . tot  “  tot 

Cycle  racing  . . .  -sot  “  tot 

Horses  galloping .  sot  “  tot 

If  the  object  is  twice  the  distance,  the  length  of  allowable  exposure 
is  doubled,  and  vice  versa. 


3 

9 

3 

1 

1 

5 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 


Freezing  Mixtures. 


Reducing  the  Temperature 
parts.  r>eg 

Nitrate  of  sodium +  4  Water . 

Phosphate  of  sodium +  4  dilute  Nitric  acid.  .. 
Sulphate  of  sodium  +  2  dilute  Nitric  acid. . . . 

Nitrate  of  sodium  +4  Water. . . 

Chloride  of  potassium  +  4  Water . 

Sal  ammoniac  +  5  Saltpetre  +  16  Water . 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  +  l  Water . . . 

Sulphate  of  sodium  +  5  cone.  Sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphocyanate  of  Potass,  -t-1  Water . 

Chloride  of  sodium  +  3  Snow . . . 

Sal  ammoniac  + 1  Saltpetre  +  1  Water . 

Crystal,  chloride  of  calcium +  1  Snow . 

Snow+  1  dilute  Sulphuric  acid . . . . . 


From  To 

ees  of  the  Celsius  Thermometer 


+ 13.2  deg. 

—  5.8  deg. 

+  10 

i  1 

—  9 

(  1 

+  10 

“ 

—10 

»  < 

—10.6 

t  ( 

—  11.8 

(  ( 

+  10 

deg. 

—12 

i  t 

+  10 

“ 

—  15.5 

<  i 

+  10 

“ 

—17 

<  4 

+  18 

—21 

(  ( 

—21 

(  < 

+  8 

deg. 

—24 

<  t 

—36 

i  t 

—  5 

deg. 

—41 

(< 
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AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETIES. 


AKR<^iA^  <GLUBJ;T^ron’  °hio-  Established  1890.  Headquarters,  Dobson 
aiock.  Membership,  30.  Date  of  meetings,  second  and  last  Tuesday  in  each  month. 
Praideni,  Rev.  E.  G.  Mason.  2G2  Spicer  Street.  Secretary ,  John  W.  Schuler,  150 
Park  Place.  Date  ot  annual  exhibition,  unsettled. 

.ALTOONA  CAMERA  AND  ART  CLUB.— Altoona,  Pa.  Established  October,  1900. 
Headquarters,  Mechanics  Library.  Membership,  12.  Date  of  meetings,  first  and 
third  fuesday  in  each  month.  President,  Horace  R.  Smith,  M.D.  Secretary  W 
J  ■  tlamer..  Date  of  annual  exhibition,  November. 

AMALE V8^~PHt?T?GRAPHIo(J  ASSOCIATION.-Selma,  Ala.  Established  December 
«  '  a-Z  Headquarters,  916  Broad  Street.  Membership,  20.  Date  of  meetings, 

q  nXhUaSdmy- eaC\n^°nthL  P,resit?ent'  William  S.  Monk,  Selma,  Ala.  Secretary , 
b.  Orlando  Trippe,  Selma,  Dallas  Co.,  Alabama. 

AMEMa^ch26Jl^?1  HUT^E  (Pf°T°iGQR>,PwC  Section). — New  York  City.  Established 
March  26,  18.09.  Headquarters  19-21  West  44th  Street.  President ,  Oscar  G.  Mason. 

rrS" Ro,b/J“  A-  B’  Dayton.  Treasurer ,  James  Y.  Watkins.  Secretary 
John  W  .  Bartlett,  M.D.,  F.  R.  P.  S„  149  West  94th  Street.  secretary. 

AMERICAN  LANTERN  SLIDE  INTERCH ANGE-New  York.  Principal  office,  361 
Broadway.  Organized  1885.  General  Manager,  F.  C.  Beach  Tc>  interchange 

prising  The  Lnterchatfge/^  m°nth  (6XCept  ^  August)  among  the  clubs  com- 

Memb^rshlpl'l^f "  D^te^'m'eetin^Ieve^'WednesilaV^pj'it/i 

ASAC^3MSRACLUB-^°okIyn-  N’  Y-  Estab>'shed  April  10, 1901 .  Not  incor¬ 
porated.  Headquarters,  52  Sands  Street.  Date  of  meetings,  every  Wednesday 
evening,  8  o  clock.  President ,  George  Creighton.  21  Water  Street  Secretary 
Eivar  Harris,  101  Bridge  Street.  Date  of  annual  exhibition,  unsettled. '  y' 

ASSOCuIaA”°y  CAMERA  CLUB-Marion  Ohio.  Established  April,  1900.  Head- 
-  y-  M  C-  A.  Building.  Membership,  19.  Date  of  meetings,  first  and 

Exhibitions  art  Y.  M !"“! Janu^tsf’  °'  E-Kennedy-  H.  J.  Mantz. 

BANGOR  CAMERA  CLUB. -Bangor,  Me.  Established  April,  1901  Membership  20 
Box8l5)*A  F'  L'  bekenger-  Secretary,  A.  S.  Allen,  48  Hammond  Street  (RP  O.' 

BAY  R?hhRER^A^EMA  CKLUB--Bay  Shore,  L.  I.  Established  1899.  Headquarters 
Robbins  Block.  Membership,  67.  Date  of  meetings,  second  Monday  in  each  month  ’ 

£ffi&££2£&*!-  Ro“-  *>"*■•*  Ho"'"d  R-  <***  o: 

BOSTON  CAMERA  CLUB. —Boston,  Mass.  Established  1881.  Incorporated,  1886 
Headquarters,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Membership,  120  Date  of 
meetings,  first  Mondays.  President ,  William  R,  Cabot.  141  Milk  Street  Boston 
spring!^’  J°hn  H'  Thurston’  50  Bromheld  Street.  Date  of  annual  exhibition,' 

BRO(;ETO?f  CAMERA  CLUB.— Brockton,  Mass.  Established  April,  1894.  Headquar- 
mnnVhArCpde  Budd'21L  Membership,  50.  Date  of  meetings,  third  Friday^ach 
?insthiu  £resident.'  SCH-  Eaton,  128  Winfield  Road.  Secretary ,  George  W.  Hig- 
Apri’l34  Commercial  Street,  Brockton.  Date  of  annual  exhibition,  third  Friday  in 

BROOKLYN  ACADEMY  OF  PHOTOGRAPH Y-Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Organized  and 
ZrPfio  nat!ebrry  16'  188Z-  Headquart^ers-  177  Montague  Street  Member- 
Merritt^"  jP-  r?f  first  Monday  in  each  month.  President ,  Dr.  John 

xZ  !>•'  Vice-Presiaent  A.  N.  Cook.  Second  Vice-President,  M.  R.  Jones. 

Recording  Secretary,  Y\  W  Hodges.  Corresponding  Secretary,  G.  A.  Williams 
Treasurer  W m.  I.  Wintnngham.  Librarian ,  Russell  E.  Prentiss  Date  of 
annual  exhibition,  m  May.  33‘  OI 

BR0^Rb^aZS9^W?AH^B'_rPr°0k-4nA/rEslablished  February  2,  1900.  Incorporated 

N-Grtn‘ 
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BUFFALO  CAMERA  CLUB. -Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Established  October,  1899.  Headquar¬ 
ters,  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building:.  Membership,  75.  Date  of  meetings,  second  and 
fourth  Thursday  ol  the  month.  President ,  W.  H.  Porterfield,  235  Hudson  Street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Secretary ,  S.  S.  Lloyd  ,  827  Prospect  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Date 
of  annual  exhibition,  shortly  after  January  1st. 


CALIFORNIA  CAMERA  CLUB.— San  Francisco,  Cal.  Established  March  18,  1890. 
Incorporated  April  5,  1890.  Headquarters,  Calilornia  Academy  of  Sciences  Build- 
ins-,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Membership,  total  April  30,  1905,415.  Date  of  meetings, 
second  Tuesday  monthly.  President ,  E.  G.  Eisen,  D.  D.  S.,  819  Market  Street, 
Room  58.  Secretary ,  W.  E.  Dassonville,  819  Market  Street,  Room  58,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Date  of  annual  exhibition,  no  set  time. 

CAMERA  CLUB  OF  HARTFORD.— Hartford,  Conn.  (Our  affiliation  with  the  Scientific 
Society  ceased  October  1st  )  Incorporated— We  are  taking  up  the  old  charter  and 
name  of  The  Camera  Club  of  Hartford.  Headquarters,  not  decided  upon.  Member¬ 
ship,  about  100.  President ,  Dr.  F.  S.  Crossfield,  75  Pratt  Street.  Secretary,  Clarence 

M.  Rodgers,  care  of  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  I.  &  I.  Co.  Date  of  annual  exhibition, 
April. 

“  CAMERADS.”— New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Established  April  24,  1890.  Headquarters, 
corner  Church  and  Neilson  Streets.  Membership,  30  President  Geo.  K.  Parse  1, 
George  Street.  Secretary ,  Harvey  Iredell,  D.  D.  S.,  Lock  Box,  34  New  Brunswick, 

N.  J. 

CAPE  ANN  C4MERA  CLUB.— 119  Main  Street,  Gloucester.  Established  June 5,  1899 
Incorporated  December  26,  1903.  Headquarters,  119  Main  Street  Membership,  40 
(limited  to  40).  Date  of  meetings,  first  and  third  Friday  in  month.  President,  Vr 
Percy  C.  Proctor,  Gloucester,  Mass.  Secretary ,  Herman  W.  Spooner,  Gloucester, 
Mass.  Date  of  annual  exhibition,  third  week  of  November. 

CAPITAL  CAMERA  CLUB.— Washington,  D.  C.  Established  May  1,  1891.  Headquar¬ 
ters,  1010  F  Street,  N.  W.  Membership,  limited  to  100  Date  of  meetings  first 
Saturday  in  each  month.  President,  Wm.  F.  Peabody,  918  L  Street,  N.  W.  '?rf~ 
tary.  Miss  Kate  S.  ;Curry,  1510  Ninth  Street,  N.  W.  Date  of  annual  exhibition, 
April. 

CENTRAL  BRANCH.— 502  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn.  Established  1890.  Incorporated 
1890.  Headquarters,  502  Fulton  Street.  Membership,  37.  Date _of  meetings,  first and 
third  Monday  of  each  month.  President,  M.  F.  C.  Surbeck,  99  Second  Place,  _  “ 

lyn,  N.  Y.  Secretary,  Addison  H .  Ely,  185  Schermerhorn  Street,  Brooklyn,  Date 
of  annual  exhibition,  in  the  fall. 

CENTRAL  CAMERA  CLUB. -Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Established  1889  headquarters  502 
Fulton  Street.  Membership,  42.  Date  of  meetings,  first  and  third  Monday  of  each 
month.  President ,  George  H.  Kutz.  Vice-President,  F.  W.  Surbeck.  Secret, ary, 
Wm.  S.  Cole.  Treasurer,  John  L.  Freedlund.  Date  of  annual  exhibition,  last 
week  in  October. 

CENTURY  CAMERA  CLUB.— Erie,  Pa.  Established  1900.  Headquarters,  22OT  Poplar 
Street.  Date  of  meetings,  second  and  fourth  Tuesday  of  each  month.  ' 

BertGerred.  Secretary,  Gust.  Holmquist,  2207  Poplar  Street.  Exhibit  , 
quarter. 

CHELTEN  HILLS  PHOTOGRAPH IC  CLUB— Jenkintown,  Penna.  Membership,  25. 
President,  J.  W .  Ridpath,  437  York  Avenue,  Jenkintown.  Treasurer,  R.  S  Naylor 
Wyncote,  Pa.  Second  annual  exhibition  held  in  Library  Rooms,  March,  1905 ,  150 
pictures  hung  by  21  exhibitors. 

CHICAGO  CAMERA  CLUB.— Chicago,  Ill.  Established  February  Incor¬ 

porated  February  19,  1904.  Headquarters,  Northwestern  Umv^sity  Riding, 
Dearborn  and  Lake  Streets.  Date  of  meetings,  second  and  fourth  Thursday  of  each 
month.  President,  William  P.  Gunthrop,  116  Randolph  Street.  Secretary,  E.  W. 
Thomas,  84  Adams  Street.  Date  of  annual  exhibition  in  December,  at  Art 
Institute,  Chicago. 

CLEVELAND  CAMERA  CLUB.— Cleveland,  Ohio.  Established  May  22,  1902.  Incor¬ 
porated  June  9,  1902.  Headquarters,  625  Caxton  Building.  Membership,  about  50. 
Date  of  meetings,  second  and  fourth  Wednesdays  each  ™ontht,,  pen  is’ 

Dixon,  care  of  Ohio  Mutual  Savings  and  Loan  Co.  Secretary,  Chas.  St  Bourgeo  s, 
11  Ware  Street.  Date  of  annual  exhibition,  about  September. 

COLUMBIAN  PHOTO-AMATEUR  EXCHANGE— Seattle.  Wash.  Established  1893 
Limited  membership  of  fifteen.  President ,  A.  H .  Waite,  Seattle,  Wash.  Secretary. 
W.  E.  Dickinson,  Osage,  Iowa.  Exchange  prints  quarterly. 

roi  UMBIA  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY.— Philadelphia,  Pa.  Established  1889. 
Incorporated  July  3,  1894.  Headquarters,  1811  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  15(1  Date  of  meetings,  first  Monday  each  month,  business  meetings 
other  Mondays,  lecture  or  demonstrations  President  Dr.  G.  J  ■  K.  M: mer,  l <o 
Frankford  Avenue.  Secretary,  Daniel  Baker,  1919  North  25th  Street.  Date  o 
annual  exhibition,  January,  prints.  November,  lantern  slides. 
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COLUMBUS  CAMERA  CLUB— Columbus,  Ohio.  Date  of  meeting's  every  Tuesdav 
llS'oak  Street. bel"ShiP’  Pre*id'*t>  E,  Stearns.  "Sw^.Thune! 

CROqua^SreNU^kvCBu!ildin^  Cn^B'7Hyde  Park’  Mass‘  Organized  1898.  Head- 

SSSfTJXffi, 'v"y  "**»'  *» 

DAG  Halbert  MRhIEMe  h' Ll£B  ^ich-  Established  1893.  Headquarters, 

S;t  F  RlS  a  P’  ab2ut  25'  Dat?  of  meetings,  first  Monday  of  month 

2ss^^?sj^sssr- w"19  Harben' MicS-  Duc 

^^Rooms*  C^dar 'Avenue  EEB  .—  Established  April,  1900.  Headquarters,  Institute 
opposite  Bertram  Street.  Membership,  30.  Date  of  meet- 

Smfthf  371  Kenwood  Street  m°nth'  E  Sanderson'  Secretary ,  A.  S. 

EASf,|SN  He?dERA  CL  o^'^239  ^ast  ]04th  Street-  New  York.  Established  October 
nTs  fim  andUtah  reHrSTf41HEaSt  1f°4th  St£eet’DN’  Y'  Membership,  35.  Date  of  mcet- 
s"feet  New  Vnrk  d  ?  ?ayS  °J.  month  fre. sident>  A.  W.  Warden.  239  East  104th 
York  DaTenf  rea?u™?,  Bender,  239  East  118th  Street,  New 

oru.  Date  of  annual  exhibition,  indefinite  (probably  in  October,  1905;. 

ESSEX  CAMERA  CLUB  -Newark  1M  J.  Established  April,  1901.  Headquarters,  S3 
of  everv  month^  Vprk’v  '  l  r.^e!nbeT?rsh'p'  50-  Date  of  meetings,  fourth  Tuesday 
H.  Gould^n  95'n^h^c/’  Cba(!eS  E' .Moody,  1  Marshall  Street.  Secretary,  Win. 
in  February  ard  "  treet’  Newark,  N.  J.  Date  of  annnal  exhibition,  usually 

GREHerdqLuanersAaubRHo,,seL^^~JerSuT  9^’  N'  J'  Established  January,  1899. 
to  20)  tw  ’  f  b  Mouse  at  Greenville  Schuetzen  Park.  Membership  17  (limited 
doux'  firstSunday  in  each  month.  President,  WUHam  Rabi 

exhibitions,  spring-  and  falL  ^  116  Danforth  Avenue-  Semi-annual  lantern-slide 

HAMEGublfshfdAEprifI189IlC  ^OdATrON  GAMERA  SECTION. -Hamilton,  Ont. 
bership  80  Date  of9i» Headquarters,  L,brary  Building,  Main  Street,  West.  Mem- 
Gadsbv  314  Caroline  Si  ngs- second  and  fourth  Mondays.  President,  James  G. 
Bank  Building  ^  ns“r‘**ry,  Sinclair  G.  Richardson,  Traders’ 

ing,  King  Street,  West.  Date  of  annual  exhibition,  last  week  of  March. 

HAX  Da<^ttLBSldinERAfer^i^Bt~^aVerhi^  MtSS'  .Established  1898.  Headquarters, 
sgett  tJuilding,  Merrimack  Street.  Membership,  33  active  -  1  honorary  Date 

Street SS  AUepa&^hnloit>  MrCS-Went  t  °  Philbrick-  108  Washington 
tion,  no  set  date  A'  H  h’  10434  Merrimack  Street.  Date  of  annual  exhibi- 

HVDqurAeRrsKVCMMCR(V  Pafrk’  Mass-  Established  May,  1905.  Head- 

Januarv  Anil  £;,A  n udding.  Date  of  meetings,  first  Tuesday  of  each  quarter, 

Secretly  ffindS  Carberry,  W  M*”  A^Hy  d^P^rk.  *  DUSSeaUh’  Hyde  Park' 
INTERNA  JHC^NAL  PM°EC)GRAPHIC  EXCHANGE.— San  Francisco,  Cal.  Estab- 
A  monthly  pubheat  on  r>,r  ban  ,Francisco,  Cal.  Membership,  1,400. 

dent  G  C  Kirkland  ’3404  Exchange,  sent  to  all  members Presi- 

Clut4,  Marye  ferrace,  San  Franeiso"  Cal  ’  C°k  Fayctte  J- 

KENSorSedNACprifE9Rof  ^ ~phMadel phia  _pa .  Established  April,  1900.  Re- 
litmte  l  to  25  )  rinf'  Headquarters.  2832  Kensington  Avenue  Membership 

c“  ’ °st'££  Hem’SicT  °«S:MSVei,n.e'«;?  T”br, 

asss*  ,wrd  “5  f°""h  'r»eA4  ofRss  ss;  jsaenaj  a 

Street.  ’  R°bert  D'  Stevens-  Secretary,  William  J.  Prince,  29  Valley 

^a^EoGEtedCMayIlRl900'LTHea^lLOS  Ange-t)i’cCa1'  Established  December  1899. 

&  b3  23-  JXXS® 

L.  Davie  y’  PreStdent'  F-  Hammer  Maude.  Corresponding  Secretary,  Helen 
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MANCHESTER  (N.  H.)  CAMERA  CLUB.— Manchester,  N.  H.  Established  March, 
1898.  Headquarters,  64  Hanover  Street.  Membership,  27.  Date  of  meetings,  hrst 
and  third  Wednesday  of  each  month.  P>  esident,  James  E.  Carrier,  225  rSriage 
Street,  Manchester,  N.  H.  Secretary ,  FredT.  Irwin,  48  Hanover  Street,  Manches¬ 
ter,  N.  H.  Date  of  annual  exhibition,  no  stated  time. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  HIGH  SCHOOL  CAMERA  CLUB.— Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Estab¬ 
lished  1895.  Headquarters,  76  Court  Street,  room  18  in  School  Building.  Member- 
ship.  65;  alumni  membership,  55.  Date  of  meetings,  first  and  /■  burx?a^lloi 

each  month.  President,  Richard  Claggell.  Secretary,  Robert  Redlefson,  Manua 
Training  High  School.  Exhibitions,  Christmas  vacation. 

MEADVILLE  CAMERA  C LUB. — Meadville,  Pa.  Established  June,  1889.  Meet  at 
residence  of  members.  Membership,  24.  Date  of  meetings,  last  rnday  o 
month.  President ,  P.  B.  Graham.  Secretary ,  Miss  Mary  Brunett. 

METROPOLITAN  CAMERA  CLUB.— New  Yoik  City.  Established  1903.  }nc°TPOT^}P, 
1904.  Headquarters,  100-102  West  101  Street,  New  York.  Membership, 150.  Date 
of  meetings,  first  Monday  each  month.  President,  Curtis  Bell,  558  rlfthAv  ■ 
Secretary,  S.  C.  Bullenkamp,  102  West  101st  Street.  Date  of  annual  exhibition, 
December. 

MINNEAPOLIS  CAMERA  CLUB. -Minneapolis,  Minn.  Established  1892.  Incorpor¬ 
ated  1892.  Headquarters,  Public  Library.  Date  of  meetings  first  and  third  iue 
day  each  month,  from  September  to  May.  President,  H.  E-  Murdock, 

Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Secretary,  C.  J.  Hibbard,  826  Hennepin 

MONTCLAIR  CAMERA  CLU B.— Montclair,  N.  J.  Established  November  10, 1898.  In¬ 
corporated  August  5,  1899.  Headquarters,  Crane  Building,  460  Bloomfield  Avenue. 
Membership,  65.  Date  of  meetings,  10th  of  each  month  President,  V £  Mo  g 
Wilcox  Ayres,  155  Lorraine  Avenue.  Secretary,  C.  Russell  Jacobus,  550  Bio 
Avenue.  Date  of  annual  exhibition,  next  fall  (date  not  fixed). 

MONTREAL  CAMERA  CLUB. -Montreal,  Canada.  Headquarters i,  44  Victona  Street- 
Membership,  138.  Date  of  meetings,  every  Tuesday,  October  1  to  May  i.  ^ 
dent ,  A.  W.  Cole.  Secretary ,  Albert  Holden,  30  St.  John  Street.  > 

annually. 

NEWARK  CAMERA  CLUB -Newark.  N.  J.  Established  April,  1888  Headquarters^ 

222  Market  Street,  Newark.  N.  J.  Membership,  62.  .  Eateof  meeting  ,  »„enue 
fourth  Monday  each  month.  President  y  R.  L.  Smith,  107  Penney  a 
Newark,  N.  J.  Secretary ,  W.  S.  Norris,  85  Bleecker  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

NEW  ENGLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXCHANGE  MANAGING  SOCIET\.-Og- 
densburg,  N.  Y.  Headquarters.  The  St.  Lawrence  Camera  Club.  Membership 
Photographic  Society  of  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Providence  Camera  Cl  , 
Mass.rCamera  Club;  Manchester.  N  H„  Camera  Club;  New  Bnton  Conn  tarn 
era  Club;  Mystie  Camera  Club,  Medford  Mass. ;  Albany  N. \C?Xn  A  Brown, 
Lawence  Camera  Club,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  Exchange  Secre  ptn'lu d es  and  photo 
26  Jav  Street,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y„  for  the  interchange  of  lantern  slides  and  pn 

graphic  prints. 

ORANGE  CAMERA  CLUB. -Orange,  N.  J.  Established  March  21,  .I^n^Date 
May  19,  1893.  Headquarters,  Decker  Building,  Orange.  Mernbership,  Street 
of  meetings,  5th and  20th  of  each  month.  President,  C.  B.  Price  69  Halsted  Street, 
East  Orange,  N.  J.  Secretary,  P.  T.  Smith,  215  North  Grove  Street,  Orang  ,  .  J 

Date  of  annual  exhibitions,  fall  and  spring. 

AnprnN  CAMERA  CLUB —Portland,  Ore.  Established  1895.  Incorporated  1903. 

°RE  Headquarfers  510  Macleay  Building.’  Membership,  140  Date  ofmeettngssecond 
Tuesday  each’month.  President,  W.  B.  Struble,  ^  pf  Or^  Clu^ 

J.  J.  Tyrrell,  5  East  12th  Street.  Date  of  annual  exhibition,  Thanksgiving  wee 

PFNDT  ETON  CAMERA  CLUB. -Pendleton,  Ore.  Established  June  18,  I899.  Head- 

PE  quarTeVs  Asfociation  Block.  Membership  20  Date  “^^^ings.  every  Tuesday . 
President ,  Lee  Morehouse.  Secretary ,  H.  L.  Hasbrouek,  Pendleton, 

photo  FFI  LOWS  OF  THE  WATERBURY  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY —Water- 

PH°  burf  Conn  Istablished  March  20,  1902.  Headquarters,  87  East  Main  Street, 
Room  9.  Membership.  25.  Date  of  meetings,  first  Monday  of  each  month 
dent  Walter  W.  Peircey.  Secretary,  Thomas  Greenwood,  412  N.  M 
Exhibitions,  third  Monday  in  June  and  October  of  each  year. 

photooraPHIC  CLUB  OF  BALTIMORE  CITY  —Baltimore.  Md.  Established 
E88?  Incorporated  1890.  Headquarters,  Club  House  870  Linden  Avenue  Balu- 

fffaryf  Jas.^F.  Ferguson,  873  Park  Avenue,  Baltimore.  Date  of  annual  exhibitions, 
spring  and  autumn. 
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PITTSBURG  ACADEMY  OFSCIENCEAND  ART  OR  PTTTQRiTDr'  ts  ,  „ 

Organized  Januarv  23  iqnn  1  OE  PITTSBURG. — Pittsburg,  Pa. 

of  meetings  second  and  fonnh  T  <^^rtfrs’  ^'arr15S'le  Institute,  Shenley  Park.  Date 
Membership’,  100  President  W  A  bfRVS  °*  ef.Ch  month,  except  July  and  August. 
urer-Director  O  C  Reiter  O  '  A  Gl,Ve^-  J  ‘“'President,  R.  D.  Bruce.  Treat- 
Pittsburg.  '  '  K  ’  Secretary,].  M.  Conner,  Shetland  and  Finley  Avenues, 

P°R^LA^^^VMj£R  4  f;^^;[3  p  |an^  Me  Established  1S99.  Headquarters,  571} 
ident,  F.  H  Thomn^in  Sfi  mfetlngs' ever5'  Friday  evening.  Pres- 

Sberman  StrertJ^Date  oif  annuaJ  wSfbiti<MJ?inaFebnwi'^!^ar'^’  °’  K  *  Wish*  22 

POR^uar?e«TM4(Craiford  S^et  C^U^_P/°wmTh’ Vk'  Est:tblished  1898-  Head- 
*ary''  H.  T.  Richardson f 614^~ra wf  orcLSlreeL  m  Stertzbach’  208  High  *«et, 

PROY49ENHeadquartfRA5^ev'h^rrQtdenCe’  s,  L  Establisbed  1883.  Incorporated 
honorarv.  1.  Dat“  of  mpptiLt^  Street.  Membership,  active,  122;  associate,  23; 
second  Wed’nesdav  President'  r  3r  nua ’csei  ond  ^  ednesday  in  June;  club  nights, 
exhibition,  March  16  and  22  ^  Lee'  ^ee’etary,  Harry  S.  Wolfe.  Date  of  annual 

QUEEN’S  COUNTY  CAMERA  n  hr  i  -  r  t  ^ 

Headquarters  Bernhard  fWttRLnB’“cJ  ma'caG L  L  Established  July  1,  1991. 
last  Saturday’ of  each  month’  Hlt01?  StreeE  Membership,  49.  Date  of  meetings, 
Johnson,  Jamaica,  L  L  ^  »• 

OS^uaners.^Rose ^pS^t^chfh^a^In'stir  TP<?r\t  Haute'.rnf  Established  1897.  Head- 
arranged  about  two  wppL-c  ^tItut5*  Membership,  30.  Date  of  meetings,  date 

fmUM- Koy  w- Hin 

Puirt^r  Jrn’J  mJ  JsJlly  d’‘  ,.Lr,Lhl'sh'd  October  20.  1888.  Head- 

Tuesday  in  each  month  p\-p  ^m?e£stl,p\13-  ^?,ate  of  meetin^s,  second  and  fourth 
149  South  M  atn  s”eet\hRud^dfvt/.’  C°rne'e  ^  R°SS’  V-  E-  Worcester, 

UT  roEomG,E„  SfJufdge  In^it^ t7R  Pa'  Established  June,  1900.  Headquarters, 

/W*,.  £  reg;  Ruttedge^ Paf ^  in  each  “°ntb- 

SAN  quS  San  DWoVdmm^^  ,?ieg0L  Cab  ^abllshed  May  12. 1900.  Head- 
'  5.  Dateof  meLt?nffPthi7ie7nd  fiC°  Jth  and  C  Streets-  Membership, 

sey.  .S^ar*  Saluefschmer,^ F-  W‘  Keb 

SAVA^NNAH^CAMERA  Gj^‘|jEg~Ea'fannah,  Ga  Established  June,  1897.  Headquarters, 
President,  B.  J.  Apple  1 17~Bay  StreA 'p^t  ^etm»s’  Wednesdays  of  each  week. 

SLN  qumers,  5W2MSEBroadwYvB(tbfrd  m°'  .fsla.l>l'shed  October  10,  1891.  Head- 

and  third  ThursdavTn  evlrv  month  7  M3mber|,b'P.  21.  Date  of  meetings,  first 
Will, am  A.  Brichner,  4702  S.  Compton  A^ue*“  ^ 

ary  19 1  h  C1892.E ^H e id q uartT-f  VU n  lVersit 1  odf 3  m  Sh  7  182®’  I,ncorPorated  Janu- 
ings,  Fridav  evenin?  of  Mrh  wilt  r  -S  k\  Membership,  101  Date  f  _ 
Tel.  Co.  Western  Union 

AU^er?^'E«tEB^ktaMEStreJaUMembMahS'’  Estab!ished  July  11.  1900.  Headquar- 

Photographic  Exchange.  .  Mreet.  The  Club  is  a  member  of  the  New  Englan'd 

™E  corpora  ted  A^n  2^189  [C  LH  fattaulrters’  29'  sieub513^613  °7tober  21  ■ 1S87-  In' 

34;  associate,  etc.,  2i  Dateof meeHnmf fiV^R ’te,ube.n  Street.  Membership,  active, 
omitted.  President ,  Augustus  Pruvn’  230  ea,.ch  7ontb'  J uly  and  August 

Wachter,  67  Walter  Street  f)3,P  7ya’  ,  State  Street.  Secretary,  Leonard  M. 
vauer  street.  Uale  °*  annual  exhibition,  usually  in  January. 

Amateur  Photographers  amTNe^Yorlf Came^ri  *7  .coasobdat]on  of  Society  of 
May  7,  1896.  Headquarters  5  w7st  31st  sZ r\FU  Vn,Apf 1890  Incorporated 
of  meetings,  second  T  uesda  v  clh  mini  hi’  ^eTw,York-  Membership,  233.  Date 
Benedict  Herzog.  Ph.D  51  West  24th  Strllt^M  v  aind  President,  F. 

guson,  71  Lenox* Avenue,'  New  York' ^  Datl  of  E-  Lee  Eer' 

show  in  April.  '  Hate  of  annual  exhibition,  annual  members’ 
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THE  CAMERA  CLUB  GF  THE  TWENTY-THIRD  STREET  BRANCH  Y.M.C.A  - 
215  West  23d  Street,  New  York.  Established  June  3,  1904.  Headquarters,  23d 
Street,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York  City.  Membership,  60.  Date  of  meetings,  first  Mon- 
day  each  month,  business;  third  Monday  each  month,  social.  President ,  Wmiam 
Eckman,  215  West  83d  Street,  New  Yoric  City.  Secretary ,  Frank  M.  Ingalls,  Room 
914  23d  Street,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York  City.  Date  of  annual  exhibition,  no  tixed 
date. 

THE  DENVER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY— Denver,  Colo.  Established  October 
26,  1891.  Headquarters,  Appel  Building,  1230  Sixteenth  Street.  Membership,  91. 
Date  of  meetings,  general,  first  Friday  in  each  month  ;  Board  of  Directors,  last 
Friday  in  each  month.  President ,  Thomas  E.  Morgan.  ^  Vice-President,  Capt.  H  . 

D.  Smith.  Secretary ,  George  L.  Beam.  Treasurer ,  Charles  S.  Price.  Annual 
exhibition,  date  set  each  year. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA.— Philadelphia.  Pa.  Estab- 
lished  November,  1862.  Incorporated  April  24,  1885.  Headquarters,  lr22  Arch  Street. 
Membership,  20«.  Date  of  meetings,  second,  third  and  fourth  Wednesdays,  b  p.  m. 
President ,  C.  Yarnall  Abbott,  43  South  18th  Street.  Secretary ,  George  Donehower, 
902-1201  Chestnut  Street.  Date  of  annual  exhibition,  January. 

THE  POSTAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB  — Washington,  D.  C.  Established  Decem¬ 
ber,  1888.  Headquarters,  Washington,  D.  C.  Membership.  40  Date  of  ™e<^KS, 
no  regular  meeting.  President ,  Charles  E.  h  airman,  1006  h  Street,  N.  W.  " 

ington,  D.  C-  Secretary ,  Gustavus  A.  Brandt.  631  Maryland  Avenue,  S.  . 
ington,  D.C.  Date  of  annual  exhibition,  albums  circulate  among  members  monthly, 
except  August  and  September. 

THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  CAMERA  CLUB.— Ogdensburg,  N.  Y-  Established  1900. 
Headquarters,  26  Jay  Street.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  Membership.  12.  Df^  °f 
ings,  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary.  President ,  Arthur  L.  Jameson,  50  State  Street. 
Secretary ,  John  N.  Brown,  26  Jay  Street. 

THE  TROY  CAMERA  CLUB.— Troy,  N.  Y.  Established  February  22,  1904.  Head¬ 
quarters,  Room  250  River  Street.  Membership,  121.  Date  of  Ag  M^Na„ah- 

day  each  month.  President ,  William  C.  Roberts.  Secretary,  Albert  A.  g 

ton,  P.  O.  Box  58,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

TORONTO  CAMERA  CLUB— Toronto,  Can.  Established  1887.  Incorporated  1893. 
Headquarters,  Forum  Building,  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Can.  Membership,  180. 
Date  of  meetings,  every  Monday,  from  October  to  April  inclusive.  Presid, ent)oh 
Manghan,  Jr..  98  Wellington  Place.  Secretary-Treasurer ,  Hugh  Neilson,295  Carl- 
ton  Street.  Date  of  annual  exhibition,  March  or  April. 

TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  CLUB.— Minneapolis.  Minn.  Established  1901.  Date  of  meet¬ 
ings,  every  week,  at  which  lectures  are  given  pertaining  to  camera  work,  t'resi- 
dfni ,  George  L.  Nevins.  Secretary ,  Melvin  W.  Wright.  Exhibition  annually. 

TRFNTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY.— Trenton,  N.  J.  Established  January  7, 
1898.*  Incorporated  April  30,  1898.  Headquarters,  132  East  State  Street.  Member¬ 
ship,  47.  Date  of  meetings,  second  Monday  evening  in  each  month.  Presut en 
John  S.  Neary.  10  West  Front  Street.  Secretary ,  Edgar  D.  Coleman,  143  Merce 
Street.  Date  of  annual  exhibition,  no  date  set. 

VAT  r  EY  CAMERA  CLUB  — Phenix,  R.  I.  Established  April,  1896.  Headquarters, 

VA  phInix  Rhode  Isfand  Membership.  45.  Date  of  meetings,  ^ernate  Monday. 
President ,  Ward  E.  Smith,  Phenix,  R.  I.  Secretary ,  J.  Bancroft  Lawton,  Phenix, 
R.  I.,  Box  43.  Date  of  annual  exhibition,  June. 

WAT  T  INGFORD  CAMERA  CLUB. —Wallingford,  Conn.  Established  1897'.  Head¬ 
quarters,  Academy  Street.  Membership,  27.  Date  of  meetings,  tlurd  Monday  every 
month  President ,  Lothar  Baron  von  Grave.  Secretary,  F.  L.  Lathrop,  4yu 
Main  Street,  Wallingford,  Conn.  Exhibition,  December. 

WASHINGTON  CAMERA  CLUB.— Tacoma  Wash.  Established  and  incorporated 

WAS™™0  Headquarters,  Ferry  Museum.  Membership,  40  Date  of  meetings, 
first  Wednesday  each  month.  President,  Charles  Bedford.  Secretary,  W . 
strap,  Ferry  Museum,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

V  M  C  A  CAMERA  CLUB.— Denver,  Col.  Established  September,  1899.  Head- 

Y‘  Quarters  Y  M  C.  A.  Membership,  30.  Date  of  meetings,  last  Friday  each  month. 

V-  M'tersAvCMMC1AA, 

Wednesday  every  month.  President,  Edward  G.  Witt.  Secretary ,  a 

Stanton,  439-41  S.  Main  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Photographic  Schools  of  Instruction. 


AMERICAN. 


of  Art  and  Photography,  Scranton,  Pa. 


American  School 
(Correspondence.) 

Ann  Arbor  University,  Michigan.  Director,  Prof.  A  B  Stevens 
}  he°ry  and  Practice ;  Special  Instructions  in  Photo-micrography  ' 
Lectures  on  Phoot-mechanical  Processes.  It  is  obligatory  for  the 
D?ploml*°  haVe  PaSS6d  tW°  courses  in  Chemistry.  Examination  and 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Practical  Instruction  is 
given  to  a  limited  number  of  men  in  the  Photographic  Laboratories  of 
the  College,  in  the  Technique  of  Photography,  Photo-micrography,  and 
Skiagraphy  for  Scientific  Purposes.  The  time  necessary  for  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  this  technique  varies  with  the  facility  of  the  student  and  the 
hours  devoted  to  the  theme,  and  is  subject  to  special  arrangement.  The 
facilities  of  these  Laboratories  may  be  drawn  upon  for  purposes  of 
record  and  illustration  by  Instructors  in  various  Departments  of  the 
College  and  by  others.  Instructor,  Ed.  Learning,  M.D. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Instructors,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor  Moler  and  Messrs.  Hotchkiss  and  Sharp.  One  lecture  a  week 
•V  o  LaboratoiT  practice,  during  the  spring  term.  An  advanced  course 
m  Prob  ems  in  Photography  is  also  offered.  A  certain  knowledge  of 
Chemistry  and  Physics  is  obligatory.  Courses  only  open  to  students 
taking  the  usual  amount  of  other  work. 

Illinois  College  of  Photography.  Effingham,  III.  Practical 
Instruction  and  Studio  Practice  for  Professional  Work.  Instructors 
Bissell,  Raymer,  etc.  ’ 

Milton  Waide,  “  One  Man  Method,”  164  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
(Correspondence  ) 

Minneapolis  College  of  Photography,  316 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Northwestern  College  of  Photography,  811  Nicollet  Avenue 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  Southern  School  of  Photography,  McMinnville,  Tennessee. 

Western  College  of  Photography,  Marshall,  Mo.  Practical 
Instruction  and  Studio  Practice  for  Professional  Work.  Instructors 
Mr.  S.  H.  Hutchings,  etc. 


Nicollet  Avenue, 


EUROPEAN. 

Photographical  Laboratory  of  the  Polytechnicum  in  Charlot- 
tenburg,  Berlin.  Prof.  Schlichtmg,  Director.  Prof.  Dr  H  W  Vogel 
Instructor.  Chemistry,  Physics,  Drawing,  Practical  Exercises  and 
Photo-mechanical  Printing  Methods. 

Braunschweig  Department  of  Poi.ytechnical  School.  Prof.  Dr. 
C.  Koppe  and  Dr.  Max  Muller.  Theory  and  Practice  ;  Photo-micro¬ 
graphy  ;  Photo-grammetry. 

Karlsruhe,  Baden.  Prof.  Dr.  Schuberg.  Theory  and  Practice  in 
Studio  and  Field  ;  Lectures. 

Munich,  Bavaria.  Dr.  H.  Th.  Edmann.  Photography  applied  to 
the  Mechanical  Arts. 
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Munich,  Bavaria.  School  of  Photographic  Instruction  and  Experi¬ 
ment.  Two  Years’  Course.  Director ,  G.  H.  Emmerich,  and  seven 
assistants. 

Schloss  Gkonenbach,  Bavaria.  W.  Cronenberg.  Mechanical 
Printing  Methods  ;  Wet  and  Dry  Processes. 

Imperial  Polytechnicum,  Vienna,  Austria.  Prof.  Dr.  Joseph  M. 
Eder.  Elements  of  Photography  and  Photo-chemistry  ;  Reproduction 
Methods. 

Imperial  Institute  for  Photographic  Practice,  Reproduction 
Methods,  and  Mechanical  Printing,  Vienna,  Austria.  Prof.  Dr. 
Joseph  M.  Eder,  Director.  Profs.  Hans  Lenhardt,  Alex.  Lainer,  I. 
Horwarter,  C.  Jasper,  Instructors.  Two  Courses  of  Instruction. 
Drawing  ;  Chemistry  ;  Optics  ;  Theories  of  Photographic  Processes  ; 
Retouching  Positives. 


The  Copyright  Law  of  the  United  States,  with  Reference  to 
Photographs. 

The  author,  inventor,  designer,  or  proprietor  of  any  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPH  OR  NEGATIVE  THEREOF,  and  the  executors,  administra¬ 
tors,  or  assigns  of  any  such  person  shall,  upon  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  have  the  sole  liberty  of  printing,  reprinting, 
publishing,  completing,  copying,  executing,  finishing  and  vending  the 
same. 

Copyrights  shall  be  granted  for  the  term  of  twenty-eight  years  from 
the  time  of  recording  the  title  thereof. 

The  author,  inventor,  or  designer,  if  he  be  still  living,  or  his  widow 
or  children,  shall  have  the  same  exclusive  right  continued  for  the  further 
term  of  fourteen  years,  upon  recording  the  title  of  the  work  so  secured, 
a  second  time,  and  complying  with  all  other  regulations  in  regard  to  the 
original  copyrights,  within  six  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  first 
term,  and  such  person  shall,  within  two  months  from  the  date  of  said 
renewal,  cause  a  copy  of  the  record  thereof  to  be  published  in  one  or 
more  newspapers,  printed  in  the  United  States,  for  the  space  of  four 
weeks. 

Copyrights  shall  be  assignable  in  law  by  any  instrument  of  writing, 
and  such  assignment  shall  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  Librarian  of 
Congress  within  sixty  days  after  its  execution  ;  in  default  of  which  it 
shall  be  void  as  against  any  subsequent  purchaser  or  mortgagee  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  without  notice. 

No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copyright  unless  he  shall,  on  or 
before  the  day  of  publication,  in  this  or  any  foreign  country,  deliver  at 
the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  or  deposit  in  the  mail  within  the 
United  States,  addressed  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  a  printed  copy  of  the  title  of  the  PHOTOGRAPH, 
for  which  he  desires  a  copyright  ;  nor  unless  he  shall  also,  not  later  than 
the  day  of  the  publication  thereof,  in  this  or  any  foreign  country,  deliver 
at  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  or  deposit  in  the  mail,  within  the  United  States,  addressed  to 
the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  two 
copies  of  such  copyright  PHOTOGRAPH  :  Provided,  That  in  the  case 
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th  d?PO^^^^®^°^^^l^^Cpn1nte<d^frOTn^EG^TIVES)me  d^'th^ 

Durin™ t^he^xis^tenc^o^sudi^opyrigh^the  impo^t^ 

States  of  any  PHOTOGR  4PH  ^  ®  importation  into  the  United 

Sge  %Sr25SSSS^ 

iplslispi 

court  of  the  United  States  withfn^h311-  a<^!?n  °f  debt’ in  anP  district 
quent  may  reside  or  be  found  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  delin- 

npsS!/?^  tS/Tf  ?t^ToTon^SST- 

according  to  act  of  Cono-recc  g  w  oras,  viz.  .  hntered 

of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Waihfl  by  A'  in  tbe  office 

word  “Copyright  ”  together  with  the^10^?, °r’  ^  1IS  °Ption.  the 
and  the  name  of  the  partv  bv  whoSn  ir  tbe.coPynght  was  entered, 
right,  19 _ ,  by  A  B  '  '  it  was  taken  out,  thus:  “Copy- 

import^upo^Tny  PHOTOGjfAPTOSfSUCh?0Pt  or  words  °f  ‘he  same 

copyright^ 0r  S  *T^L  PHOTOrUA^4  * 

SSed  i'  £gg£*  I-  S%-eRptPp^t,thiehb1fS 

port  either  iT Si  ’  en£rave-  etch.  work,  copy,  print,  publish  or  im- 
mtenttoevadethnlw^r1^  Part’  °*,,by  varyiug  the  main  design,  with 
or  imported  shall  sell  or  px°rT  ln ‘"I*1'2  same  to  be  so  printed,  published, 

ever?dThatbhiSnecas1em?frtanV  T  h^T^  P^videdT how- 

of  a  PHOTOGRAPH  marl  ?  f  UCb  ln^riURement  of  the  copyright 

ans,  the 
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this  section  shall  be  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than 
five  thousand  dollars.  One-half  of  all  the  foregoing  penalties  shall  go 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  copyright  and  the  other  half  to  the  use  of  the 
United  States. 

List  of  the  Countries  with  which  the  United  States  have  Estab¬ 
lished  Copyright  Relations. 

July  r,  1891. —Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain  and  her  possessions, 
and  Switzerland. 

April  15,  1892.— Germany. 

October  31,  1892. — Italy. 

May  8,  1893.— Denmark. 

July  20,  1893.— Portugal. 

July  10,  1895. — Spain. 

February  27,  1896. — Mexico. 

May  25,  1896. — Chile. 

October  19.  1899. — Costa  Rica. 

November  20,  1899.— Netherlands  (Holland)  and  her  possessions. 


Table  Showing  Displacement  on  Ground  Glass  of  Objects 

in  Motion. 


By  Henry  L.  Tolman. 


[Republished,  with  corrections,  from  the  Photographic  Times.] 

Lens  6  in.  Equiv.  Focus,  Ground  Glass  at  Principal  Focus  of  Lens. 


Miles  per 
Hour. 

Feet  per 
Second. 

1 

IK 

2 

3 

3 

4K 

4 

6 

5 

7K 

6 

9 

7 

10  K 

8 

12 

9 

13 

10 

14K 

jlL 

16 

12 

17K 

13 

19 

14 

20Jjj 

15 

22 

20 

29 

25 

37 

30 

44 

35 

51 

40 

59 

Distance  on 
Ground  Glass, 
in  inches, 
with  Object  30 
Feet  away. 


.29 

.59 

.88 

1.17 

1.47 

I. 7G 
2.05 
2.35 
2.64 
2.93 
3.23 
3.52 
3.81 
4.11 
4.40 
5.87 
7.33 
8.80 

Ki.27 

II. 73 


Same  with 
Object  60  Feet 
away. 


.15 

.29 

.44 

.59 

.73 

.88 

1.03 

1.17 

1.32 

1.47 

1.61 

1.76 

1.91 

2.05 

2.20 

2.93 

3.67 

4.40 

5.13 

5.97 


Same  with 
Object  120  Feet 
away. 


.073 

.147 

.22.) 

.293 

.367 

.440 

.513 

.587 

.660 

.733 

.807 

.880 

.953 

1.027 

1.100 

1.467 

1.833 

2.200 

2.567 

2.933 
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R.  R 


Oscar  Maurer 


Of  the  many  prize-winning 
pictures  in  the  various 
CAMERA  competitions, 

nearly  407,  have  been  made 
upon  Eastman’s  Sepia  Paper. 

—  The  Camera,  August,  1904, 

All  dealers. 

Eastman  kodak  go. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


All  the 

KODAK 

Advantage, 


All  Dealers. 


Showing  Extension  Bed. 


in  combination  with  an  unrestricted  use 
of  the  ground  glass,  is  found  in  the 


FOCUS  KODAK. 


Price, 

$30.00. 


Eastman  Kodak  Co 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NEW  SCREEN 


Equipment  of  the 
highest  grade :  Long 
draw,  rack  and  pin¬ 
ion,  rising  and  sliding 
front,  Kodak  Auto- 
matic  Shutter,  high 
speed.  Rapid  Recti= 
linear  lenses. ' 

Instantly  convert- 
ible  to  a  plate  camera. 


You  can 
focus  on 
the  Screen 
•when 


using 

Kodak 

Cartridges. 
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Eastman's 


Platinum  Paper 

Develops  in  hot  Water  alone. 


Will  give  very  fine  results  with 
your  out-door  negatives. 

TWO  GRADES: 

Rough — Smooth. 

Sold  by  all  photo  dealers. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


XIX 


EASTMAN’S 

Velvet 

Bromide 


A  new  enlarging  paper 
with  semi-gloss  surface. 


Gives  life  to  the  shadows. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

All  Dealers.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


XX 


Again  Improvement 


Better  negatives  with 
less  trouble— all  by  day= 
light,  and  almost  no 
cranK  turning. 

New  KodaK 

TANK 

DE.VE,LOPE,R 

$2.50  $4.00  $5.00 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 


At  all  Kodak  Dealers. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Kodak  City. 


XXI 


Mezzo-Tone  is  full 
of  the  life  and  warmth 
of  Summer  Sunshine. 
A  simple  self-toning 
paper.  New  in  surface 
and  effect. 


All  dealers. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Proof  of  the  uniformity  of 

SOLIO 

is  found  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  almost  universally  used 
as  the  standard  measure 
of  the  actinic  strength  of 
light. 

Sold  by  Photo  P)ealers  everywhere . 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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XXIV 


PHOTOGRAVURE  BRISTOL 

ALPINE  GRAY 
also  made  in 

White,  Dutch  Gray  and  Cream. 

For  high-class  photography  there  is  no  thin 
Embossed  Bristol  Board  equal  to  Photogravure 
Bristol.  Notice  the  delicate  egg-shell  surface 
on  one  side  and  the  ripple  on  the  other 

If  you  have  not  a  Collins  Amateur  Catalogue 
describing  this  and  many  other  bristol  boards 
and  mounts,  write  at  once  to  the  manufacturers. 

A.  M.  COLLINS  MF’G  CO. 
Philadelphia. 
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youwANT  qpamep  CHEMICALS! 


PURE— UNIFORM -CONVENIENT.  ALL  IN  DRY  FORM.  PUT  UP  IN  GLASS. 


Cramer’s  C.  P.  Dry  Sulphite  of  Soda— 1  pound  bottles . 

Cramer’s  C.  P.  Dry  Carbonate  of  Soda— 1  pound  bottles . 

Edinol  Developer — In  hermetically  sealed  glass  tubes,  makes  64 

to  96  ounces  of  developer  (Professional  size),  per  tube . 

Does  not  stain  the  hands. 

Edinol  Developer — In  hermetically  sealed  glass  tubes,  with 
capsule  corks,  for  Plate  paper  or  Tank  development,  makes 

6  to  10  ounces  of  developer  (Amateur  size),  per  tube . 

Does  not  stain  the  hands. 

Reducer  No.  l— Reduces  contrast  for  negatives  too  intense  m 
the  lights,  and  whose  details  must  be  preserved.  Per  tube. . 
Reducer  No.  2 — Increases  contrast  for  overexposed  and  over¬ 
developed  negatives.  Per  tube . •_ . . ;  • 

Intensifler— Makes  one  solution  for  increasing  the  density  of  thin 


30c 

25c 

30c 

5C 

IOC 

IOC 


negatives.  Per  tube . . 

Meta-Chrome  Hardening  Powder— For  plate  or  film  fixing 

baths,  make  gallon  of  bath.  Per  tube .  •• 

Cramer’s  (Liquid)  Acetone — For  use  with  Cramer  Plates.  16 

ounce  bottle . 

1  gallon  can . . . .  •  .  . 

The  Purity,  Uniformity  and  Convenience  of  these  preparations 
make  them  necessary  in  every  dark  room. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


IOC 

15c 

50c 


Q.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 

SAINT  LOUIS  FOB  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  _ N  EW  YORK 


NEW  YORK’S  NEW  STOCK  HOUSE. 


Defender  Photo  Supply  Co. 

8  West  22d  Street. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MERCHANDISE. 

We  are  the  manufacturers  of  the  well  known 
Defender  Papers,  Argo ,  Disco ,  Metalotype ,  etc. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue. 

Call  and  jee  our  papers  demonstrated. 
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15he 

PLATINOTYPE 

([when  a  Photographer  has  acquired  experience 
and  success  he  doesn’t  give  up  using  the  best 
plates  and  papers  because  something  similar  comes 
along — “Just  as  good,  only  cheaper.”  He  sticks 
to  the  “good  things”  that  have  made  him  pros¬ 
perous  ;  and  this  wise  man  continues  to  use  the 
W.  &  C.  brands  of  paper.  He  knows  they  are 
uniform  and  dependable.  Prints  on  them  have  the 
quality.  Do  you  know  our  Sepia  papers?  Send 
for  pamphlet  and  print. 

WILLIS  CLEMENTS 

1914  Chestnut  Street  ^  Philadelphia.,  Pa.. 


TRADE-MARK. 


TRADE  MARK. 


SENSITIZED  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PAPERS  anil  POSM  CMS 

ASTRO  developing  paper  is  made  by  a 
new  process,  which  gives  black 
and  white  prints  which  are  unequaled.  It 
is  simple  to  work,  as  it  develops  slowly  and 
all  grades  require  the  same  exposure. 

MAXIMA  is  the  oldest  gelatine  printing- 
out  paper  on  the  market ;  time 
has  proven  it  stands  without  a  rival.  The 
prints  made  on  Maxima  are  permanent. 

Dealers  and  consumers  should 
write  for  samples ,  as  the  quality 
and  price  defy  competition. 


NOT  IN  THE  TRUST 


UNITED  STATES  ARISTOTYPE  CO. 

'Bloomfield  Jersey 
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IF  YOU  ARE  A  PHOTOGRAPHER  YOU  KNOW  YOUR  BUSINESS 

If  But,  like  the  members  of  other  professions,  you  are 
willing  to  improve  your  work. 

Our  Post  Graduate  Course  may  be  taken  under  your 
own  sky-light  without  interfering  in  the  least  with 
the  operation  of  your  studio. 

*Jf  It  will  brush  you  up  in  all  styles  of  lighting,  improve 
your  developing  by  putting  you  in  possession  of  new 
formula,  instruct  you  in  the  chemistry  of  photo¬ 
graphy  and — increase  the  gallery  receipts. 

Tf  Write  for  free  particulars  to-day. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  ART  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box  2013  Scranton,  Pa. 

Our  25  c  Big  Catalogue  of  Cameras  and  Photo  Supplies 
tv  ill  be  sent  on  receipt  of  10c  to  pay  postage. 


Everything  for  the 
Professional  and  Amateur 


Uhe 

HYATT  SPECIAL 
PORTRAIT  LENS 


Send  10c  postage  for  our  General  Catalog  JSo.  16 
Send  for  our  Amateur  'Price  List 
or  our  "Big  'Bargain  List-- 


Photographer 


H.  A.  HYATT  SUPPLY  CO. 


316-18  JV.  Eighth  Street  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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VOIGTLAENDER’S  COLLINEAR  LENS 

F  5 . 6 

YOU  NEED 

For  Instantaneous 
Work  and  Groups 
requiring  short  exposures 


If  It  has  a  wonderfully 
flat  field,  extreme  bril¬ 
liancy  and  great  depth 
of  focus. 

If  The  back  combination  can  be  used  separately,  forming  an  Astigmatic 
Lens  with  a  -working  aperture  of  F  n. 

If  Send  for  full  particulars  of  trial  offer,  through  any  dealer  or 

The  VOIGTLAENDER  &  SON  OPTICAL  CO. 

137  West  23rd  Street,  New  York 


IS  JUST  THE  LENS 


If  you  likje  this  publication  you  Pitill  likje 

Che  Photographic  Ctmes 

■A  sample  copy  Puill  be  sent  to  you  on  appli¬ 
cation  at  JSTo.  39  \7nion  Square,  ffetu  y orK. 
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If  you  are  LooKing  for  Quality, 
\7se  the 

FAMOUS 

LUMIERE 

PLATES 

All  Kjnd-s  to  meet  all  requirements 

§  (Sigma) — Fastest  in  the  world. 

Green  Label— Extra  rapid. 

Yellow  Label — Medium. 

Red  Label — Slow. 

Orthochromatic  A — Sensitive  to  green  and.  yellow. 
Orthochromatic  B — Sensitive  to  yellow  and  red. 

Panchromatic  C — Sensitive  to  green ,  yellow  and  red ; 
are  the  most  sensitive  to  red  manufactured. 

Non  Halation  Ortho — The  only  plate  on  the  market 
which  is  all  its  name  signifies. 

Lantern  Slide  Plates. 

Transparency  Plates. 

/I  Free  Sample  _for  the  as  King. 

THIRTY- FIVE  YEARS’  experience  in  the  manufacture 
of  dry  plates  should  count  for  something. 

THE  LUMIERE  N.  A.  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

■New  York  Office.  _  (Lyons,  France. 

Factories  y 

1  1  West  27th  Street.  <  Burlington,  vt. 
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VOIGTLAENDER  LENSES 


THE 

Heliar'lens 

WANTS 
YOU 
TO  TRY  IT 


It  is  the  Lens  “par 
excellence”  for  Studio 
and  Focal  Plane  Shutter 
work.  Working  aperture 
F  4.5 — the  most  carefully 
corrected  High  Speed 
Anastigmat  Lens  ever 
offered. 


On  trial  through  any  dealer  or  circulars  from 

THE  VOIGTLAENDER  X  SON  OPTICAL  CO.,  13?  1 23d  St.,  New  York 


r 

♦ 


€L  We  expect  shortly  to  publish  a  new 
Illustrated  American  Edition  of 

"Naturalistic  Photography 

By  Dr.  P.  H.  EMERSON 

C.  The  standard  work  on  Pictorial  Photo¬ 
graphy  in  England  and  America.  Send 
for  descriptive  circular. 

STYLES  &  CASH 

Publishing  Department 

lb -11  EIGHTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


C.  RODEINSTOCKS: 


Apochromat  Lumar. 
F:  7.7 


A  new  Reproduction  Anastigmat,  with 
reduced  secondary  spectrum.  For  photo¬ 
mechanical  and  three-color  photography. 


Universal 

Anastigmat  Imagonal. 
F:  6.0 


A  Non-Symmetrical  Lens  with  Cemented 
Surfaces. 


DOUBLE  ANASTIGMAT  LUMAR. 

A  UNIVERSAL  OBJECTIVE. 


MADE  IN  THREE 
SERIES. 

Series  1,  F:  7-5 
Series  11,  F:  6.0 
Series  111,  F:  4.5 


Double  Anastigmat 

“LUMAR” 

LENS. 

Send  for  Price  List. 


For  ultra  fast  work 
out  of  doors,  the 
Ser  es  III,  have  no 
equal.  ::  s:  s: 

For  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  these  lenses 
see  page  275. 


Descriptive  Catalogue  obtainable  from  all  Dealers,  or 

J.  A.  KNORR  CO., 

Sole  American  Agents, 

123  LIBERTY  STREET.  ^  NEW  YORK. 


New  Sector  Shutter 


With  improved  shutter  leaves, 
giving  the  greatest  illumina¬ 
tion.  Time  and  instantaneous 
i  to  second. 


New  Model 
Focal  Plane  Shutters. 

With  all  adjustments  from  the 
outside.  The  simplest  of  all 
Focal  Plane  Shutters. 


Double 

Anastigmat  Ronar 
F:  6.0 


A  Universal  Objective  of 
High  Qualities  at  a 
Low  Price. 
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VOIGTLAENDER’S 


The  “Dynar”  is  an  up-to-date 
F  6  Anastigmat  made  to  fit  all 
Shutters  without  alteration. 

PRICE  FOR  THE  KODAK  SIZE 

$25.00 


DYNAR  LENS 

Have  You  A  Kodak 
Then  Get  A  DYNAR 

t 


Send  for  Trial  Offer  and  Circular  to  all  Dealers  or 


The  VOIGTLAENDER  &  SON  OPTICAL  CO. 

137  West  23d  Street  New  York 


r.5.r.h?fc^11?es  f?r  photographic  papers,  citrate  (chloride)  bromide  and  collodion 
pap  rs,  ior  coating  dry  plates  and  for  washing  the  glass  plates. 

f°r  "T’ ,?nd  Jancy  papers,  baryta  papers  and  tubsized  papers  glass 
papers  and  emery  cloth.  For  playing  cards  and  for  tin  foil.  P  P  ’  glass 

Pasting  machines  for  Bristols  and  all  sorts  of  cardboards. 

First  prize  (Grand  Prix)  Gold  Metal.  Silver  Metal,  awarded  at  the  Exhibition  of  Paris,  1900. 


Taprell,  Loomis  &  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

¥  holographic  Cards 
crncf  Card  O'Velties 

420  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  III. 

to  rite  us  and  toe  toil/  mail  you  our  illustrated  catalogue  free 
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urn  a 


Tf  Were  you  thinking  of  a  Camera?  Let  us  help  you. 

We  have  built  up  a  very  large  business  in  buying,  selling 
and  exchanging  all  good  kinds  of  cameras.  We  do  not  handle 
the  unsatisfactory  makes,  but  we  can  almost  always 

S  a  *Je  y ou  from  a  Quarter  to  a  Half 

on  any  of  the  well-known  and  well-tried  cameras. 

Tf  The  greater  part  of  our  vast  camera  stock  was  purchased 
before  January  1st,  therefore  giving  our  customers  the  benefit 
of  low  prices.  Wholesalers  and  Manufacturers  are  charging 
very  much  greater  prices  right  now. 

Tf  We  have  a  little  book  that  gives  details.  Every  sentence  in 
it  holds  a  bargain.  Some  of  the  cameras  offered  are  second¬ 
hand  ones,  but  not  by  any  means  all  of  them.  And  the  second¬ 
hand  ones  are  just  as  good  as  ever  and  generally  the  best  values. 
Tf  Send  us  a  two-cent  stamp  and  we’ll  send  the  book. 

We’ll  buy  your  camera,  if  you  wish,  if  it's  a  good  one,  in 
good  condition. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  The  Rochester  Camera  Co.,  Rochester  Optical  Co., 
Century  Camera  Co.,  any  New  York  wholesale  photographic  dealer,  or  Dun  or 
Bradstreet,  will  tell  you  whether  we  may  be  relied  upon. 

Agents  for  all  brands  of  "Dry  “Plates 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 


114-  Fulton  Street 


New  York  City 
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GRAY  EXTREME 
ANGLE  STIGMAT  LENS 


A  TRUE  Wide  Angle  Lens  for 
Architecture  or  Interior  Work  in 
Confined  Situations. 

Working  Aperture  F  n. 
Perfectly  Rectilinear,  cuts  sharp 
to  the  edges  of  plate. 


Note — A  Wide  Angle  Lens  to  cover  the 
Diagonal  of  an  8xio  Plate  must  not  have  more 
than  in.  focus,  therefore,  so  called  Wide 
Angle  Lenses  with  a  focus  of  8  in.  for  8xio 
plates  are  useless.  Examine  the  scale  of  focus 
and  prices  below,  which  include  Montauk 
Automatic  Shutter  for  Time  and  Instantaneous  exposures. 


No.  1,  Focus  4)4  inches,  covers  6 %-x.  8)4 . $27.00 

No.  2,  “  5/s  “  “  8  x  10  82.00 

No.  3,  “  6)4  “  “  10  xl2  40.00 

No.  4,  “7  %  “  “  11  xl4  51.00 

No.  5,  “  9X  “  “  14  xl7  66.00 


Sold  by  all  dealers  and  the  Sole  Agent 

G/~>  ip  ^  ip  vj  np  24-26  EAST  13tH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
•  TV.  1  23  EAST  LAKE  STREET,  CHICAGO 


d,  Did  you  get  a  copy  of 
The  American  Annual  of 
Photography  for  1905? 
It  is  now  out  of  print. 
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It  is  universally  conceded  that 


Darlot  Lenses 


are  the  very  best  that  can  be  procured  at  a 
low  price.  Many  leading  Photographers 
use  them  in  preference  to  all  others.  We 
are  Sole  U.  S.  Agents  for  this  famous  make 
and  carry  in  stock  a  full  line  as  follows: 


Portrait  Lenses 
Lantern  Objectives 
Rapid  Hemispherical 
Wide  Angle  Hemispherical 
Symmetrical  Anastigmat 
Gem  Tubes 
Condensing  Lenses 


J.  H.  GABO,  of  Boston,  says: 
“I  am  very  much  in  love  with  my  %  Darlot 
Portrait  Lens,  and  use  it  successfully  for  a  large 
variety  of  work,  from  cabinet  size  to  8xio.” 


Send  for  New  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Six  Catalogue 


ROBEY-FRENCH  COMPANY 


34  Bromfield  Street 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Make  Yovir  Enlargements 


by 

Daylight 
with  a 


It  is  always 
in  Focvjs. 

You  simply  turn 
the  handle  and 
the  Camera  is 
ready. 

To  enlarge  from  4x5  to  8x10  $18.00 
To  enlarge  from  4x5  to  16x20  35.00 

Pamphlet  from  all  Dealers  or 


G.  GENNERT 


24-26  EAST  13th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
23  EAST  LAKE  STREET,  CHICAGO 


USE 

HIGGINS’ 


Photo  Mounter 
Eternal  Ink 
Office  Paste 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Drawing  Inks 

and  learn  what’s  what  in  adhesives  and  inks  for  photo-mounting  and 
general  office  and  home  use.  They  are  the  standard  of  the  world. 
AT  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  manufacturers, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  LONDON, 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


At  459  Washington  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 

you  will  find  the  most  complete  stock  of  PHOTO 
SUPPLIES  in  this  section  of  the  country.  The  leading 
brands  of  PLATES,  PAPERS,  CHEMICALS,  CARD 
MOUNTS  and  APPARATUS.  Send  us  a  trial  order.  We 
are  certain  we  can  please  you  with  PROMPT  SERVICE 
and  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

J.  F.  ADAMS, 

459  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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SPECIALTIES 


Ross  Lenses 
Goerz  Lenses 
Zeiss  Lenses 
Kodak 
Hawkeye 
Century 
Premo 
Auto-Graflex 
Premo  Reflecting 


and  other  Cameras 


THE  NEW  BR.AND  OF 


PAGET  PRIZE  LANTERN-SLIDE  PLATE 

All  operations  may  be  carried  out  in  ordinary  gas  lighted  room 


Developing  and  Printing 

Bromide  Enlarging 

Lantern  Slides  to  Order 

All  Brands  of  Dry  Plates,  Pure  Chemicals  and  Supplies  of  all  kinds 
LUMIERE’S  PERSULPHATE  AMMONIA  FOR  REDUCING 

Send  for  Catalogue  A  A  and  "Booklet  "JVobu" 


WM.  C.  CULLEN 

- - Tbuo  S'lores  - - - - - 

61  William  Street  640  Madison  Ave. 

-  New  York  - 

Established  1882  Telephone  1117  Johr\ 
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T5he 


Special  Rapid  Plates 


TRADE  MARK 


TRADE  MARK 


(  IMPORTED) 

are  just  the  plate  for 
those  who  do  High 
Speed  Shutter  work. 

They  are  the  fastest 
plates  made. 

You  cannot  use  a  better  plate  for  Focal  Plane  work.  Detail  and 
Density  are  easy  to  obtain,  the  resulting  negatives  having  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  fine  grain  with  perfect  gradation,  while  for  Landscape  and 
general  work  they  are  unsurpassable.  The  world  wide  reputation 
of  the  Imperial  Dry  Plate  Co.  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  Reliability. 
Prices  same  as  American  List. 

Sold  by  dealers  and  the  U.  S.  A.  Agent 

G.  GENNERT 

24-26  East  13th  Street  23  East  Lake  Street 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


Would  you  like  to  get  more 
fun  out  of  photography? 

Then  get  a  copy  of 
“  Photographic  Amusements.” 
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MAIMTAin 
THEIR  5UP- 
•REI1ACY  For 
PERFECTIOH 
OF 

PREFARATJ9H 
AHb  VARIETY 
OP  PI6MEHT5. 


Send  for  the  complete  detailed  list  of  the  Autotype  Carbon  Tissues, 
Transfer  Papers  and  accessories  needed  for  the  carbon  process. 
Carbon  workers  send  name  and  address  to  the  American  agents. 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc, 

57  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York  City 


™E  “  IMPERIAL”  Lantern  Plates 


USED  BY  ALL 
THE  PRINCIPAL 
TRADE  LANTERN 
SLIDE  PUBLISHERS 
OF  AMERICA 


There  must  be  a 

strong  reason 

for  this 


Try  them  yourself,  the  results  from  one  box  will  give  the  reason. 
They  are  the  plate  vised  by  the  majority  of  Amateurs  in  England 
because  they  a.re  unsurpassed  for  delicacy  of  gra.da.tion,  with  good 
tone  and  transparency  in  the  shadows. 

Price  55  Cents  per  Dozen 
Sole  Importer 

fi  r.FMMFPT  24-26  13th  Street,  New  York 

VP.  VJLIinLIX  1  25  Es^st  L^ke  Street>  Chic0Lgo 

Sold  by  all  dealers 


NOTHING  M5  HEABD  IN  THE  B3DM  SAVE  THE  HURRYING  FEN  OF  THE  5IRFLING 


IT  'ffiAS’NT  ASTYLUS  OR  YDO  COOLD’NT  HAVE  HEARD-IT 

w,e  STYLUS  PEN 

A  sample  package  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  request  by 

STYLES  <&  CASH 

77  Eighth  Avenue 
me w  y  okk 
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MACHINES,  APPLIANCES  AND 

MATERIALS  FOR  PHOTQ-ENGRftVERS 


W 


E  manufacture 
a  complete  line 
of  the  cele- 

_  brated  “WESEL 

QUALITY”  Machines 
and  Appliances  for 
Photo-Engravers.  We 
are  also  dealers  in  all 
materials,  and  can 

always  supply  tbevery 

latest  specialties. 

All  Tools  and 
Materials  not  made  by 
us  are  manufactured 
exclusively  for  our 
trade,  and  we  are 
exclusive  agents. 
They  are  guaranteed 
to  be  of  the  same  high 
standard  of  excellence 
as  our  own  manu¬ 
facture. 


Wesel  Radial  Arm  Routing  Machine,  with  Direct  Connected  Motor 


WE  CARRY  A 
COMPLETE  STOCK 

and  can  fill  large  as  well  as  small 
orders  without  delay. 

No  process  engraver  can  afford 
to  get  along  without  one  or  more 
of  our  time  and  labor-saving 
specialties. 

Send  for  our  80  page  Catalogue 
C,  which  illustrates  and  describes 
our  entire  line  of  Photo-Engrav¬ 
ers’  Supplies. 

We  also  publish  a  pocket  cata¬ 
logue  of  tools  for  Photo-Engrav¬ 
ers,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent 
upon  request  to  any  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  trade,  whether  em¬ 
ployer  or  employe. 


# 


Photo-Engravers'  Beveling  Machine. 


F.  WESEL  MFC.  CO. 
^5- 


MACHINES  AND  APPLIANCES  FOR 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS,  PRINTERS, 
ELECTROTYPERS,  STEREOTYPERS 


70-80  CRANBERRY  ST.,  BOROUGH 
OF  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 
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"World' Blotting 


vSf ill  Not  Lint. 


(JhEMIOALIY  )>URE 


^Ilmmarle  Paper ^faitufe  (o. 


ON^1 


. 


\ 


CLOSED 

Showing  position  during  process 
of  development 


GENNERT’S 

“AUTO-TANK” 

For  Developing 

A  Number  of  Plates 
at  One  Time 

WITHOUT  ATTENTION 


The  Success  of  the  Season 

Three  .Sizes 

No.  1,  $2.00  No.  2,  $2.50  No.  3,  $3.00 


Descriptive  Circular  from  all  "Dealers  or 


G.  GENNERT 

24-26  East  1311  Street,  New  Yorlc  : :  23  East  Late  Street,  Chicago 


For  Sale  at  a 

Bargain 

4)  A  complete  set  of  the  celebrated  MORRISON 
WIDE  ANGLE  COMBINATION  LENSES,  forming 
any  back  focus  from  four  inches  to  ten  inches.  These 
lenses  were  made  by  the  late  R.  Morrison  himself, 
and  seller  can  vouch  for  their  genuineness.  If  pur¬ 
chased  separately  they  would  cost  $130,  if  they  could 
be  bought  at  all.  Will  sell  the  set  complete,  in 
handsome  leather  case  for  $75. 

Address  “EXECUTOR,”  care  of  Styles  &  Cash, 

77  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Seed  Dry  Plates 

are  unapproachable  in  Gradation 
Capacity ,  Latitude  and  Uniformity 
of  Quality— the  three  most  desirable 
qualities  in  plates. 

Q  GRADATION  CAPACITY  is  the  result 
of  perfection  in  emulsion  making.  It  means  a 
plate  that  will  record  the  most  delicate  grada¬ 
tion  of  tone  in  light  and  shadow. 

c,  LATITUDE  means  a  plate  with  the  widest 
range  in  exposure,  insuring  good  negatives 
under  most  difficult  conditions  and  with  most 
difficult  subjects. 

UNIFORMITY  is  the  crowning  quality  of 
a  good  plate.  It  means  perfect  confidence  in 
manipulation  and  certainty  of  results. 

For  snap-shots  use  the  Gilt  Edge  brand. 

■f  For  general  portrait  work  use  the  26x. 

T[  For  interiors  and  violent  contrasts  use  the  Non-Halation. 

If  For  landscapes  and  cloud  effects  use  the  Orthochromatic. 

It  is  correctly  sensitive  to  yellows  and  greens. 

«[  For  furniture  and  commercial  work  use  the  Commercial 
Ortho. 

If  For  paintings  and  contrasty  subjects  where  color  values 
are  wanted  use  the  Non-Halation  Ortho. 

If  Where  one  plate  is  wanted  suitable  for  everything  take 
the  Non-Halation  Ortho. 

If  Our  booklet  “Art  of  Negative  Making"  tells  all  about 
these  and  other  products;  also  contains  useful  information. 

Tf  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  copy  or  write  us. 

M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  New  York  Depot,  57  Eas*  9th  Street 
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SOLE  \S.  J\  A  GEJVT 

P|\TXTCl^Tp  24-26  East  13th  Street,  New  York 
•  ^  ^  N  1  N  L,  Iv.  I  23  Ea.st  Lake  Street,  Chicago 

Styles  &  Cash 

Established  1865 

77  Eighth  Avenue 
New  York 

Book  and  Job  Printers 

Stationers,  Lithographers  and 
Blank  Book  Manufacturers 

Estimates  cheerfully  given.  Mail  Orders  always  receive 
prompt  attention. 
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every  time  you  vise  a 
Hammer  Orthochromatic 


C.  Why  be  content  with  any  but  the  best?  Why  use  an 
uncorrected  plate  that  makes  a  yellow  or  a  red  look 
darker  than  a  blue?  The  Hammer  Ortho  plate  and 
screen  gives  every  color  in  its  proper  relative  depth  of 
value.  For  landscape  work  or  studio  portraits  they 
cannot  be  equalled.  The  slight  additional  length  of 
exposure  ( when  a  color  screen  is  used )  is  more  than 
made  up  in  results.  If  you  have  never  used  them,  the 
results  will  surprise  you.  If  you  have,  you  know  well 
the  sterling  quality  of  the  plate,  and  you  know,  too, 
how  vastly  superior  it  is  to  any  other.  The  time  is 
coming  when  all  plates  used  will  be  color  sensitive. 
Why  not  anticipate  the  innovation  and  begin  now? 
People  are  writing  us  daily  of  the  beautiful  results  they 
are  obtaining  on  our  Orthos.  It  is  a  pleasing  sign  that 
the  best  amateurs  in  the  country,  and  a  great  many  of  the 
professionals,  use  nothing  but  our  Orthochromatic  plates. 

4L  Our  little  book,  11 A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making ,” 
deals  plainly  with  the  Orthochromatic  plates,  and  we 
strongly  advise  that  you  send  us  your  address  that  we 
may  mail  you  a  copy.  It  is  a  veritable  “fund  of 
information”  on  photography  and  is  illustrated  with 
half-tones  direct  from  the  negative,  showing  examples 
of  good  and  bad  lighting. 

C,  Write  to-day  for  the  booklet.  It’s  free ! 


HAMMER  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 


SAINT  LOUIS 


MISSOURI 
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ETOL,  ORTOL.  GLYCIN, 

ASK  FOR  HAUFF'S  WITH 


WITHOUT  THIS  LITTLE.  TICKET 
Manufactured  in  Germany. 
For  sale  Id  the  United 


Statea  only. 

Sole  Importer  aDd  Agent  for 
the  United  States 
G.  GENNEBT 
New  York,  Chloago. 


without  THIS  little  ticket 


INSIST  ON  HAVING- 

HAUFF’S  DEVELOPERS 

'and  if  your  dealer  tries  to 


SELL  YOU  SOMETHING  ELSE  TELL  HIM 
YOU  WANT  HAUFFS  - 


WITH 


LITTLE  WHITE  TICKET . 


«r.  v:  •  ■  1 


ARTISTIC 

BACKGROUNDS 

AND  ACCESSORIES 
Are  Necessary  in  Modern  Portraiture 

Our  experience  in  the  making  of  backgrounds 
dates  back  to  their  first  use  in  photography. 

Correct  composition,  style,  finish  and  appro¬ 
priateness  of  design  mark  our  work  ::  :: 

ROUGH  &  CALDWELL 

Studio:  122  West  Twenty-Ninth  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


LEVY  SCREENS 

THEY  STILL  STAND  ALONE  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


MAX  LEVY 

Wayne  Avenue  and  Berkley  Streets 

Wayne  Junction  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ENGLAND:  Penrose  &  Co.,  London. 

GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA:  F.  Hemsath,  Frankfort  a/M. 

FRANCE:  J.  Voirin,  Paris. 

JAPAN:  R.  Konishi,  Tokio. 

AUSTRALIA:  Middows  Bros.,  Sydney. 

SOUTH  AMERICA:  H.  Stein,  Buenos  Ayres. 


NEW  HOME 


New,  enlarged  and  improved  facilities.  AH  our  efforts  tend 
toward  increased  quality,  and  our  chief  aim  is  to  keep  the 
LEVY  SCREEN  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  ^  ^ 

We  have  just  completed  a  new  machine  to  rule  up  to  72x72 
inches  in  order  to  meet  every  requirement  of  the  work. 
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THAT’S  ALL 

YOU 


ORTOL 
TUBES 

40  oz. Developer  35^ 

Sold  by  All  Dealers 

FOR  PAPERS  *Si’  PLATES 


HAUFF’S 

TUBES 

Metol  Tubes 

per  box  of  6 

$0.95 

Glycin 

“  10 

1.50 

Adurol  “ 

“  10 

1.00 

Ortol  “ 

“  set  of  2 

.35 

Pyrol  “ 

i  i  a  w) 

.40 

Hydrokinone  Tubes 

“  box  of  10 

.60 

G.  GEINNERT 

24-26  East  13th  Street  23  East  Lake  Street 

INEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


The  "GfNNERT" 

UNIVERSAL 
HUD  RUBBER 
FIXING  BOX 

WILL  LAST  A  LIFETIME 

Specially  made  with  extra  wide  top  to  facilitate  the  removal  of 
plates  when  fixed. 

Each  box  being  provided  with  grooves  on  all  four  sides,  takes 
several  sizes  of  plates  in  the  correct  position  for  fixing,  and  having  a 
cover,  dust  is  excluded  and  loss  by  evaporation  prevented. 

No.  1  allows  22  3^x4^,  4£x5£,  4fx64  or  10  64x84  plates  to  fix  at  one  time  $5. 20 
No.  2  “  24  4x5,  5x7,  5x8,  or  12  8x10  “  “  “  6.00 

Sold  by  Dealers  and  the  Manufacturer 

G.  GENNERT 

24-26  East  13th  Street  23  East  Lake  Street 
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75 he  ONLY 


is 


ELLIOTT’S  CARBON  TISSUE 


in 

15  Different  Colors 


1  Red  Chalk 

2  Terra  Cotta 

3  Barnet  Brown 

4  Sepia 

5  Warm  Sepia 


6  Photo  Brown 

7  Photo  Purple 

8  Photo  Brown 

9  Warm  Black 

10  Engraving  Black 


11  Blue  Black 

12  Gray 

13  Marine  Blue 

14  Sea  Green 

15  Transparency  Black 


Absolutely  permanent  prints  without 
failure  or  variation  by  the  Carbon  Process. 

^  The  Supplies  are  inexpensive,  the 
Chemicals  few  and  Manipulation  as  easy 
as  A  B  C. 

If  The  above  colors  are  supplied  in  bands 
x  12  feet  or  cut  sizes.' 

Descriptive  Pamphlet  Free  from  all 
Dealers  or  the  Sole  Importer 

G.  GEINNERT 

24-26  East  13th  Street  23  East  Lake  Street 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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CAN  YOU  WRITE  #N 

LIVE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TOPICS? 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 

is  always  glad  to  receive  articles  on  practical  and 
timely  photographic  subjects.  Have  you  some  pet 
“wrinkle”  for  securing  results?  Send  it  along  so  that 
your  co-workers  may  have  the  benefit  of  your  ideas. 


Address  Editor 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 

39  Union  Square  New  York 


WHAT’S  YOUR  LATEST 

Photographic  Novelty  «r  Specialty  ? 

The  Photographic  Times 

invites  manufacturers  and  dealers  to  send  a  description 
of  anything  new  they  have  to  sell  so  that  we  may  tell 
our  readers  about  it.  Keep  us  posted  so  that  we  may 
keep  the  public  posted.  It  won’t  hurt  either  of  us. 

PUT  US  ON  YOUR  MAILING  LIST. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 

39  Union  Square  New  York 


DON’T  BE  CONTENT 


with  99" 

8  satisfaction 

Unless  1  can  give  99  -  plus  1 

% 

satisfaction,  1  will  refund  your  money 

YOU  will  therefore  BE  WISE,  when  you  want  to  buy  or 
exchange  a  camera  or  lens,  to  call  and  see  me  or  write. 

My  stock,  which  embraces  the  most  select  assortment  of 
GOERZ,  Cooke,  and  other  well  known  makes  of  Anastigmat 
Lenses,  also  Cameras,  including  Anschutz,  Reflex,  Graflex, 
Graphic,  Century,  Premo,  and  all  kinds  of  Kodaks,  has  been,  for 
the  last  twelve  years,  the  magnet  for  all  the  leading  scientists, 
newspaper  men  and  artists,  who  MUST  have  the  best. 


NEW  ENGLAND  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Gocrz  Lenses,  Sector  Shutters,  Reflex,  Anschutz,  Graflex 

and  in  fact  all  leading  makes  of  cameras. 


Correspondence  'Respectfully  Solicited. 


PERCIVAL  CARMICHAEL 

\3/2  Broomfield  Street 

(Ground  Floor) 

Boston,  Mass. 

REFERENCES: 

The  C  P.  Goerz  Optical  Works,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
The  Century  Camera  Co.,  Rochester,  N  Y. 

The  Folnr.er  &  Schwing  Mfg.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
And  any  other  manufacturer  of  high 
Class  photographic  apparatus. 

CAMERAS,  LENSES  and  KODAKS 


Bought,  Sold  and  Exchanged 


30c  per  doz.,  $3.00  per  pro. 


PPST  CARDS 


^-Lmulsien  contains 
,,  necessary  Silver  6s|d^ 
pTenins  o'-De^elenini 
chemicals  necessary: 


I  Process  Qf  manipulation:  simplest  kn°Wn. 
full  directions  in  each  package, 


A  MANUFACTURED  BY  A 

^MERICANt\RI5TOTYPL(o. 

JAMESTOWN,  N.Y.  U.S.A/ 
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